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urpose 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  has  long 
felt  that  it  should  issue  a bulletin  dealing  with 
the  various  phases  of  planning  in  order  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  among  those  who  should  be  con- 
cerned with  such  activity,  and  to  inform  those 
already  interested  and  active  in  such  work  of 
recent  trends  and  developments  in  planning. 

PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING  will  attempt  to 
touch  the  high  points  of  such  activities  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  and  to  give  in  brief 
form  the  general  trends  of  such  governmental 
progress,  so  that  planning  officials  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  planning  can  have  such 
information  available  in  compact  form. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  help  to  make 
the  importance  and  meaning  of  planning  more 
widely  understood  and  appreciated. 


A STATE  PLANNING  BOARD  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
agency  which  has  developed  out  of  the  trend  toward  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.  In  order  that 
such  use  may  be  wise,  it  must  necessarily  be  based  on  a knowledge 
of  facts  which  have  been  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  a fact-finding 
agency.  Such  a board  should  prepare  a master  plan  for  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  State  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
coordinated  planning  program  developed  by  the  State  and  its 
municipalities  looking  toward  the  progressive  development  and 
use  of  our  resources — both  human  and  natural. 

SOME  SECTIONS  OF  ACT  No.  32-1936  WHICH 
ESTABLISHED  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
PLANNING  BOARD  ON  A STATUTORY  BASIS 


Section  2.  There  is  hereby  created 
a State  Planning  Board,  which 
shall  be  an  independent  adminis- 
trative board,  to  consist  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Planning  Board 
shall  be  appointed  from  among 
the  heads  or  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  State  departments.  The 
remaining  five  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  _ _ 


Section  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  to 
prepare  and,  from  time  to  time,  to 
perfect  a State  master  plan  for 
the  physical  development  of  the 
State,  by  the  State,  its  agencies, 
and  political  subdivisions.  Such 
State  master  plan,  with  the  ac- 
companying maps,  plats,  charts, 
and  descriptive  matter,  shall  show 
the  board’s  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  the  State,  and 
may  include,  among  other  things, 
parkways,  bridges,  waterways, 
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water  front  development,  flood 
prevention  work,  parks,  reserva- 
tions,  forests,  wild  life  refuges, 
aviation  fields,  drainage  and  sani- 
tary  systems  works,  motor  vehicle 
routes,  public  buildings,  and  other 
public  ways,  grounds,  spaces,  struc- 
tures, institutional  and  other  build- 
ings and  works,  which  by  reason 
of  their  function,  size,  extent,  lo- 
cation or  legal  status  are  of  State- 
wide as  distinguished  from  merely 
local  concern,  or  the  location,  con- 
struction or  authorization  of  which 
falls,  according  to  law,  within  the 
province  of  State  agencies  or  of- 
ficials, and  which  are  appropriate 
subjects  of  a State,  as  distinguished 
from  a merely  local  program  or 
plan,  the  general  location  and  ex- 
tent of  existing  and  proposed  for- 
ests, agricultural  areas  and  other 
development  areas  for  purposes 
of  conservation,  food  and  water 
supply,  sanitary  and  drainage  fa- 
cilities, or  the  protection  and 
perfection  of  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment, also  a land  utilization 
program,  including  the  general 
classification  and  allocation  of  the 
land  within  the  State  amongst 
mineral,  agricultural,  soil  conser- 
vation, water  conservation,  for- 
estry recreational,  industrial,  ur- 
banization, housing  and  other  uses 
and  purposes. 

(b)  Advise  with  the  various  State 
departments  and  bureaus  and  with 


local  authorities  and  individuals 
with  a view  to  the  coordinating  of 
all  physical  development  plans, 
including  plans  for  highway,  air- 
way, and  air  terminals,  parkways, 
parks,  water  supply  development, 
flood  control,  and  land  use  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  forest  reservations, 
and  such  other  things  as  are  re- 
lated to  an  ordered  and  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  State 
by  the  State,  its  agencies,  and 
political  subdivisions. 

(c)  Prepare,  amend,  and  keep  up 
to  date  a long  term  development 
program  of  all  major  State  im- 
provement projects.  The  public 
works  program  so  prepared  shall 
be  a comprehensive  construction 
and  financial  program  covering  a 
ten  year  period,  and  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the 
several  State  departments  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting,  by  long  term 
budgeting  of  capital  expenditures, 
in  stabilizing  industry  and  employ- 
ment, by  promoting  the  planning 
and  timing  of  public  works  with- 
in the  State,  and  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  unplanned,  untimely, 
unnecessary,  and  extravagant  proj- 
ects. 

(d)  Collect  and  publish  informa- 
tion, relating  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  State  and  the 
conservation  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  make  such 
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recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Governor,  as  it  may  deem  proper 
and  advisable. 

Section  5.  The  board  may  adopt 
the  State  master  plan  as  a whole, 
or  as  the  work  of  making  the  plan 
progresses  may,  from  time  to  time, 
adopt  a part  or  parts  thereof,  and 
any  such  part  or  parts  so  adopted 
shall  cover  one  or  more  of  the 
functional  elements  which  may  be 
included  in  the  plan.  The  board 
may,  from  time  to  time,  amend, 
extend  or  add  to  the  plan,  or  carry 
any  part  of  the  plan  into  greater 
detail.  The  adoption  of  the  plan, 
or  any  part,  amendment,  extern 
sion,  or  addition  thereof,  shall  be 
by  resolution  of  the  board,  adopted 
by  the  affirmative  votes  of  not  less 
than  eight  members  of  the  board. 
The  resolution  shall  refer  expressly 
to  the  maps,  charts,  and  descrip' 
tive  matter  intended  by  the  board 
to  form  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
plan,  and  the  action  taken  shall  be 
recorded  on  the  maps,  charts,  and 
descriptive  matter  by  the  identify- 
ing  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Section  6.  The  board  may  submit 
its  master  State  plan,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  to  the  Governor  with 


recommendation  for  official  ap- 
proval. Before  approving  any  plan 
or  plans  for  such  official  action, 
the  board  may  hold  public  hear- 
ings thereon.  Such  plan  or  plans, 
when  approved  by  the  Governor, 
shall  be  known  as  the  official 
State  plan. 

Section  7.  The  State  Planning 
Board  shall  cooperate  with  county, 
municipal,  and  regional  planning 
boards  created  for  the  purposes  of 
aiding  and  encouraging  an  orderly 
and  coordinated  development  of 
the  State,  and  encourage  and  as- 
sist in  their  creation,  and  shall  also 
cooperate  with  planning  boards 
and  similar  bodies  of  other  States 
and  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  formulating  comprehensive  re- 
gional plans  and  in  the  solution  of 
regional  problems. 

Section  8.  The  State  Planning 
Board  may  request  from  the  vari- 
ous State  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  political  subdivisions  such 
available  information  as  it  may 
require  in  its  work,  and  all  these 
agencies,  shall,  within  a reasonable 
time,  furnish  such  requested  infor- 
mation to  the  board. 
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A STATE  master  plan  is  not  a 
means  for  stimulating  greater 
public  expenditures,  but  a guide 
for  wise  public  expenditures  over 
a period  of  time  in  order  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  will 
be  returned.  Such  a plan  is  based 
on  a thorough  understanding  of 
present  conditions,  and  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  the  future  may 
bring. 

A master  plan  should  assure  or- 
der  and  purpose  in  all  types  of 
public  improvements,  and  should 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  departments  of  govern' 
ment  concerned  with  such  im- 
provements. 

We  should  not  forget  the  diffi' 
cult  years  following  1929,  when 
municipal  governments  were  des- 
perately  trying  to  find  useful  work 
for  those  who  were  unemployed 
because  of  the  rapidly  spreading 
industrial  stagnation.  The  almost 
complete  lack  of  plans  for  useful 
work,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  any 
plan  for  financial  reorganisation, 
meant  greater  helplessness  in  try' 
ing  to  meet  what  was  then  a local 


problem.  Later,  when  the  State 
and  National  governments  under' 
took  the  solution  of  this  problem 
they  were  greatly  handicapped  in' 
their  attempt  to  push  vast  deveh 
opment  programs  because  of  the 
lack  of  preconceived  plans.  The 
experiences  of  these  past  years 
have  brought  many  governmental 
units  to  realise  the  vital  impor' 
tance  of  planning.  All  municipal 
governments  should  realise  their 
obligation,  not  only  to  their  own 
citisens,  but  to  those  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  to  develop  local  plans 
which  should  become  component 
parts  of  a well  coordinated  plan 
for  general  improvement. 

The  same  principles  of  order 
and  purpose  which  determine  the 
efficacy  of  a plan  for  a State  also 
determine  the  efficacy  of  a plan 
for  a municipality.  The  same  ele- 
ments are  involved  in  all  such 
plans:  Natural  location  and  re- 
sources, land  areas  and  use,  pop- 
ulation and  its  characteristics, 
housing,  educational  facilities,  rec- 
reation, transportation,  communi- 
cation, industry  and  employment, 
public  works,  government. 
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INFERENCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Planning  Commissioners  will 
join  with  The  Pennsylvania  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion in  a Conference  at  State  Col- 
lege. The  first  meeting  will  be  at 
ten  o’clock  Friday  morning,  May 
21,  with  an  afternoon  session  fol- 
lowed by  a dinner  meeting  Friday 
evening.  The  Conference  will 
close  Saturday  noon,  May  22. 

A joint  conference  of  these  two 
Associations  will  bring  together 
many  people  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  Planning  and  Housing 
for  many  years — people  who  have 
been  active  and  interested  because 
they  have  felt  a desire  to  improve 
their  communities  and  the  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions  of  the 
people. 

There  are  many  examples  in 
Pennsylvania  of  fine  civic  im- 
provements which  were  stimulated 
through  the  individual  efforts  of 
some  member  of  one  or  both  of 
these  Associations. 

A joint  meeting  of  these  groups 
at  a time  when  there  is  so  much 
general  interest  in  Planning  and 
Housing  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern. Everyone  interested  in  any 
phase  of  Planning  or  Housing  is 
invited  to  attend.  Addresses  will 
include:  Local  Housing  Author- 
ities, Public  Recreation,  The  De- 
velopment of  a City  Plan,  Popu- 
lation Changes  and  Municipal 


Development,  State  Planning, 
Sources  of  Revenue  for  Low  Rent 
Housing,  Recent  Trends  in  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Legislation,  How 
Planning  Commissions  May  Coop- 
erate with  Housing  Authorities, 
and  general  discussions. 


The  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  twenty-second 
congress  at  Atlantic  City,  May  17- 
21.  During  the  past  several  years 
public  recreation  has  proven  to  be 
a very  important  influence  in 
times  of  economic  hardships,  and 
this  conference,  which  marks  a 
transition  period,  should  have 
great  significance  to  all  civic  or- 
ganisations. 


The  National  Planning  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  June  1-3  in- 
clusive, under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  The  Amer- 
ican City  Planning  Institute,  The 
American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials, and  the  National  Economic 
and  Social  Planning  Association. 

The  program  for  this  conference 
includes  many  phases  of  physical, 
social  and  economic  planning  and 
their  relation  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  municipalities,  states, 
and  the  nation.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
planning  conferences  ever  held. 
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jpXISTING  maladjustment  in 
land  use  is  a grave  problem 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  many 
sections  whose  total  productivity 
is  so  low  that  they  cannot  support 
the  cost  of  their  own  governmen' 
tal  services  such  as  schools,  roads 
and  the  normal  amount  of  poor 
relief.  They  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  assistance, 
in  the  form  of  State  aid  and 
grants,  from  the  more  fortunate, 
wealthier  sections  of  the  Com' 
monwealth.  In  spite  of  this  aid, 
the  scattered  inhabitants  of  these 
areas,  with  few  exceptions,  con' 
tinue  to  waste  resources,  misuse 
the  land  and,  with  it  all,  fail  to 
produce  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  themselves.  In  fact,  it 
is  very  probable  that  those  in 
many  such  areas  would  find  it  im' 
possible  to  exist  were  State  aid  not 
forthcoming. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  maintain 
a leading  place  in  economic  im- 
portance,  careful  plans  must  be 
made  for  the  future  use  and  con' 
servation  of  her  resources,  and 
one  of  the  more  evident  first  steps 
in  such  a planning  program  is  the 


determination  and  correction  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  pressing 
problems. 

The  State  Planning  Board  has 
recently  completed  a study  of 
Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  sponsoring  legislation  which 
will  enable  counties  to  improve 
such  areas  by  a long'range  pro- 
gram  of  planning  and  zoning, 
which  would  eventually  restore 
them  as  useful  and  self-supporting 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
prevent  them  from  continuing  as 
burdens  on  the  more  prosperous 
sections. 

The  report  is  a part  of  a gen- 
eral  study  of  land  use  and  covers 
a survey  designed  to  delimit  those 
areas,  largely  rural  and  with  scat- 
tered  populations,  where  there  are 
outstanding  problems  in  land  use. 

The  misuse  of  land  has  created 
problem  conditions  in  at  least  279 
townships,  comprising  one-fourth 
of  all  the  land  in  the  State,  but 
having  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  total  population. 

Remedial  measures  which  are 
recommended  by  the  Planning 
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Board  include: 

Detailed  field  studies  in  the 
Problem  Areas  to  determine 
causes  and  solutions  for  the 
problems; 

The  enactment  of  enabling 
legislation,  now  before  the 
General  Assembly,  to  permit 
county  planning  and  rural 
zoning; 

The  amendment  of  tax  laws 
regarding  reverted  lands  to 
provide  for  their  transfer  to 
government  conservation 
agencies; 


The  adoption  of  a rounded 
program  of  reforestation. 

The  table  below  compares 
the  279  townships  comprising  the 
problem  areas  with  all  the  other 
townships  in  the  State  and  also 
shows  a special  tabulation  of  76 
of  the  problem  townships  having 
extremely  low  ratings. 

As  has  been  stated,  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  population 
lived  in  the  problem  areas  in  1930, 
although  these  areas  cover  over 
a quarter  of  all  the  land  in  the 
State.  This  means  that  within 


76 

Selected 

Townships 

within 

Problem  Areas 

279 

Townships 
comprising  the 
Problem  Areas 

AI!  other 
Townships 
in  Penna. 

1.  Population  Change  1900 
1930  ( Percent ) 

— 59.2 

— 32.1 

17.3 

2.  Population  Density — 1930 
(Persons  per  square  mile) 

6.5 

16.4 

79.4 

3.  Index  of  Farm  Returns  and 
Productivity — 1929  (State 
- 100) 

39.4 

48.7 

109.9 

4.  Estimated  True  Valuation 
of  Taxable  Real  Estate  per 
Capita — 1930 

$419. 

$475. 

$1311. 

5.  Estimated  True  Valuation 
of  Taxable  Real  Estate  per 
Acre— 1930 

$ 4. 

$ 12. 

$ 165. 

6.  Taxes  Unpaid  at  end  of 
each  year  Averaged — 1926- 
1933  ( Percent ) 

23.9 

22.6 

18.9 

7.  Average  Value  of  Farm 
Land  per  Acre — 1930 

$ 12. 

$ 14. 

$ 38. 
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these  areas  there  were  on  the  av- 
erage,  only  16  persons  for  each 
square  mile  of  land,  whereas  the 
average  density  for  the  balance  of 
the  townships  in  the  State  was 
nearly  80  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  contrast  is  even  stronger 
in  the  group  of  76  problem  town' 
ships  selected  for  separate  study 
where  the  population  density  was 
only  6.5  persons  per  square  mile. 

During  the  thirty  year  period 
from  1900  to  1930,  the  problem 
areas  lost  almost  a third  of  their 
population.  The  selected  problem 
townships  lost  sixty  per  cent, 
while  all  other  townships  gained 
17  per  cent.  The  State  as  a whole, 
during  the  same  period,  gained 
over  50  per  cent.  There  has  been, 
during  this  period,  a strong  con- 
centration  of  population  into  ur- 
ban  areas  which  accounts  for  the 
large  State  gain. 

The  proportion  of  rural  farm 
population  is  much  higher  in  the 
problem  areas  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  townships,  but  the  propor- 
tion  of  land  in  farms  is  much 
lower,  as  is  the  proportion  of  land 
in  crops. 

In  view  of  the  low  relative  pro- 
ductivity  indicated  by  item  three 
in  the  table,  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  high  proportion  of  farm  pop- 
ulation indicates  a comparatively 
low  rural  industrial  development 


in  the  Problem  Areas.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  population  is 
largely  dependent  on  agricultural 
productivity,  the  poor  quality  of 
which  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. 

The  existing  situation  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  judicious 
application  of  certain  remedial 
measures.  The  most  important  and 
basic  of  these  remedies  is  rural 
zoning.  By  means  of  rural  zoning 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  new  settle- 
ment in  areas  unsuited  to  support 
an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

A second  remedy  involves  the 
revision  of  tax  laws  regarding  re- 
verted lands,  and  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  permit  development  of  such 
lands  by  conservation  agencies. 

Effective  in  itself,  but  especially 
applicable  in  areas  where  rural 
zoning  is  in  effect,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  a rounded  program  of 
reforestation  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  County,  State  and  Fed- 
eral lands  in  areas  zoned  against 
residential  or  agricultural  use. 
Other  remedies  are  possible  and 
will  be  suggested  after  more  de- 
tailed study  of  selected  areas.  The 
chief  purpose  of  all  of  them  is  to 
encourage  a shift  in  land  use  from 
the  present  maladjusted  conditions 
to  a use  best  calculated  to  con- 
serve our  land  and  human  re- 
sources and  to  produce  greater  so- 
cial benefits  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
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LANCASTER — The  City  Planning  Commit 
sion  has  protested  to  the  State  Public  Utility 
Commission,  and  requested  that  Commission  to 
withhold  approval  of  the  proposed  additional 
bridge  on  the  Dillerville  road  between  Manheim 
and  Harrisburg.  The  City  Planning  Commission 
explained  that  it  favors  a relocation  of  this  par- 
ticular road  so  that  it  can  be  made  part  of  a pro- 
posed by-pass  around  the  northern  section  of  the 
city. 

The  new  bridge,  the  fourth  span  on  this  short 
section  of  road,  is  made  necessary,  according  to 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  engineers,  because  of  the 
relocation  of  rails  and  elimination  of  a curve  in 
preparation  for  the  electrification  of  the  line  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Harrisburg. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  requests  that 
the  Public  Utility  Commission  withhold  approval 
until  a new  survey  for  a by-pass  can  be  made. 

MILFORD  — The  various  businessmen’s  clubs 
of  the  borough  of  Milford  are  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive campaign  for  the  enactment  of  a zoning  ordi- 
nance. Milford  has  been  a mountain  resort  for 
many  years  and  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
it  continue  to  attract  visitors  feel  that  it  will  cease 
to  do  so  unless  certain  of  its  natural  features  are 
protected  by  a zoning  ordinance. 
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LANCASTER  — City  Council  has  recently 
authorized  a bond  issue  of  $50,000  for  the  pup 
chase  of  land  and  equipment  for  playgrounds.  This 
was  stimulated  by  a petition  signed  by  more  than 
7000  citizens  requesting  municipal  authorities  to 
purchase  such  areas  after  a survey  had  revealed 
that  vacant  land  was  rapidly  being  built  upon  and 
the  need  for  action  was  urgent,  lest  the  few  re' 
maining  plots  be  lost  forever  as  recreation  sites. 

ELLWOOD  CITY— This  is  another  PennsyL 
vania  borough  which  feels  the  need  of  a planning 
commission  to  provide  building  and  zoning  codes. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  borough  council  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a Planning  Commission 
would  have  authority  over  developments  three 
miles  beyond  the  borough  Emits — an  authority 
that  Council  does  not  have. 


ERIE  — The  first  appeal  from  a decision  of 
Erie’s  recently  appointed  zoning  board  has  just 
been  filed  in  the  county  court.  In  the  suit  the 
plaintiff  contends  that  the  city,  through  the  zorn 
ing  commission,  does  not  have  the  constitutional 
authority  to  deny  her  permission  to  enlarge  a 
building  which  houses  a nonconforming  use.  The 
city  building  inspector  had  refused  such  a permit 
and  the  zoning  board  upheld  his  decision. 

LOWER  MERION  TOWNSHIP— The  Plan' 
ning  Commission  has  completed  comprehensive 
reports  and  studies  with  supporting  data  and  illus' 
trations  which  have  been  three  years  in  the  mak' 
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ing.  These  have  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Township  Com' 
missioners  with  recommendations  for  directing  the  course  of  the 
future  expansion  and  development  of  the  Township.  The  Com' 
mission  has  tried  to  present  a picture  of  the  problems  which  will 
arise  as  growth  continues,  and  suggests  orderly  ways  to  meet 
them  at  the  least  cost  and  inconvenience  to  the  citizens. 

The  report  suggests  that  growth  and  progress  bring  popula' 
tion,  highway,  parking,  recreational,  zoning,  transportation  and 
water  supply  problems.  Some  recommendations  of  how  to  meet 
them  include:  the  development  of  by'pass  traffic  ways;  the  desig' 
nation  of  purely  residential  roads  to  prevent  their  use  as  escape 
ways  from  the  necessary  traffic  regulations  of  major  roads;  the 
cooperation  of  the  township  with  property  owners  in  business 
districts  in  assembling  parcels  of  land  to  form  useful  parking 
areas,  accept  dedication  of  such  areas  and  provide  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  park  and  recreational  area  program  recommends:  a care' 
ful  reexamination  of  township  park  needs;  the  formation  of  a 
County  Planning  or  Park  Board;  extension  to  other  creek  valleys 
of  conservation  agreements  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley.  These  agreements  provide 
that  adjacent  property  owners  shall  preserve  the  areas  along  Mill 
Creek  in  their  present  natural  state. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Township  have  invited  park  contri' 
butions  from  citizens  to  aid  their  program  of  park  and  play' 
ground  area  development,  and  the  Planning  Commission  urges 
citizens  to  give  sufficient  response  to  the  invitation  so  that  the 
combination  of  public  and  private  contributions  will  assure  an 
adequate  recreational  system. 

The  report  also  includes  recommendations  for  revision  of  the 
existing  zoning  ordinance  to  permit  a higher  classification  than 
the  present  “A”  district,  a considerable  reduction  in  the  area 
zoned  for  business,  and  the  provision  for  transition  areas  between 
business  and  residential  zones. 

L304361 
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NEW  YORK — The  village  of  Scotia,  New  York,  on  recoin- 
mendation  of  the  Planning  Board,  acquired  property  for  a water' 
front  park.  This  area  had  been  flooded  several  times  and  had  prac- 
tically  lost  its  value  for  residential  or  business  use. 


GEORGIA  — A constitutional  amendment  authorizing  six 
Georgian  counties  to  pass  zoning  and  planning  laws  has  been  pre- 
sented  to  the  State  Legislature.  A similar  amendment  affecting  the 
city  of  Moultrie  was  passed  by  a popular  vote  of  more  than  2 
to  1. 


MARYLAND — House  Bill  500  authorizes  and  empowers  the 
Mayor,  Counselor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Annapolis  to  make, 
adopt,  extend,  add  to  or  carry  out  a municipal  and  regional  plan 
and  to  designate  a planning  commission  for  such  purposes. 


MICHIGAN — Michigan  Senate  Bill  8 1 provides  for  township 
zoning  for  towns  with  a population  in  excess  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. 


NEW  JERSEY — Senate  Bill  69,  which  provides  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  administrative  department  of  the  State 
government,  proposes  a Division  of  Planning  in  the  executive 
department.  The  existing  State  Planning  Board  is  to  function  as 
the  head.  The  bill  clarifies  and  defines  its  duties. 
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MICHIGAN — The  Inter-city  Planning  Commission  of  Muske- 
gon, North  Muskegon  and  Muskegon  Heights  is  studying  traffic 
routes  and  highways  connecting  the  several  municipalities.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  establishing  uniform  building 
lines. 

Flint  Institute  of  Research  and  Planning  has  recently  been  set 
up  by  the  Community  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Community  Fund  of  that  city. 


OREGON — There  are  now  twenty-eight  unofficial  county 
planning  commissions  in  the  state  and  they  may  be  given  official 
status  by  the  legislature.  Fourteen  of  these  commissions  presented 
reports  of  their  work  at  a recent  meeting.  Their  activities  in- 
cluded the  making  of  base  maps  showing  land  ownership  and  use, 
tax  delinquency,  recreation  areas,  and  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources. Ore  County  reported  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  improvements  made  possible  by  pre- 
viously prepared  plans. 


CALIFORNIA — -The  California  laws  do  not  provide  for  a 
zoning  board  of  appeals;  therefore  a Planning  Commission  passes 
upon  variances  in  the  zoning  ordinance  and  submits  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislative  body.  Outstanding  experiments  in 
county  zoning  are  being  conducted  in  this  state. 


TENNESSEE — Tennessee  House  Bill  918  approved  recently 
amends  the  county  zoning  law  to  provide  that  any  construction 
started  without  a permit  from  the  county  board  of  adjustment  is 
declared  to  be  a nuisance. 
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AN  INVENTORY — The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  just  released  “Pennsylvania,  An  Inventory.” 
This  booklet  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages  is  a compilation  and 
analysis  of  pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  the  human,  natural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  based  on  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
State  Planning  Board.  The  living,  working  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  people  have  been  so  presented  that  they  may  easily 
be  understood  by  school  children,  for  it  is  intended  that  “An  In- 
ventory” shall  be  used  as  a text  book  in  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  in  adult  classes  and  study  groups. 

SUBDIVISIONS  REGULATIONS:  The  National  Resources 
Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.  published  in  December  a “Guide 
for  Local  Planning  Commissions  in  the  Preparation  of  Local  Reg- 
ulations Governing  the  Subdivision  of  Land.”  This  was  prepared 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

FLOODS  AND  DUST  STORMS:  The  reasons  for  and  results 
of  these,  and  the  activities  of  governmental  agencies  to  attack  such 
problems,  are  interestingly  described  in  “Our  Natural  Resources 
and  Their  Conservation”  by  R.  E.  Parker  and  J.  H.  Whitaker. 

This  book  is  the  product  of  thirteen  authors  who  are  distin- 
guished authorities  in  the  various  fields  in  which  they  write.  It 
gives  the  reader  comprehensive  information  on  the  conservation 
problems  of  soil,  water,  minerals;  erosion  and  floods;  agriculture, 
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grazing  and  forestry;  water  supply,  navigation  and  power;  wild 
life,  recreation,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  environment. 

The  recent  calamities  which  have  followed  the  misuse  of  our 
natural  resources  have  directed  public  attention  to  such  resources 
and  their  conservation.  This  work  is  strong  in  its  description  of 
this  misuse  and  will  furnish  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  problems. 

ZONING,  THE  LAWS,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND 
COURT  DECISIONS  DURING  THE  FIRST  TWENTY 
YEARS  by  Edward  M.  Basset.  Published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York.  This  book  traces  the  step  by  step  prog' 
ress  which  cities  have  made  in  order  to  obtain  judicial  sanction  of 
the  principles  of  zoning. 

Our  cities  were  unable  to  deal  adequately  with  their  problems 
of  slums,  fire  hazards,  objectionable  uses  and  traffic  congestion  by 
enacting  special  legislation,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
adopt  more  comprehensive  methods  of  land  use  regulations. 
Finally  such  methods  were  recognized  throughout  this  country. 

Although  this  book  deals  almost  entirely  with  urban  zoning 
and  its  problems,  it  suggests  the  ramifications  of  any  land  use 
regulation  program. 

MIGRATION  AND  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY:  Re' 
port  of  the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution,  by  Carter  Good' 
rich  and  others.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia. 

Discussed  in  this  book  are:  “The  Problem  of  Industrial  Loca' 
tion,”  “The  Changing  Demand  for  Man  Power,”  “Some  Hints 
from  Foreign  Experience,”  “A  Critique  of  American  Measures,” 
and  their  relation  to  the  four  principal  problem  areas  in  the 
United  States.  These  are:  (1)  The  Southern  Appalachian  Coal 
Plateau;  (2)  The  Old  Cotton  Belt;  (3)  The  Cutover  Regions  of 
the  Great  Lakes;  (4)  The  Great  Plains.  All  of  these  areas  must 
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adjust  diminishing  resources  to  a large  surplus  population.  If  they 
cannot,  then,  what  is  to  be  done? 

THE  A B C OF  CITY  PLANNING.  An  illustrated  booklet 
of  planning  principles  edited  by  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  City 
Planning,  New  York  City. 

AIRPORTS:  “A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Municipal,  State,  and 
Federal  Problems  Arising  from  Air  Traffic.”  American  Municipal 
Association,  850  East  58th  Street,  Chicago. 

A GLOSSARY  OF  HOUSING  TERMS:  Compiled  by  a 
Committee  from  Five  Principal  Federal  Agencies  Concerned  with 
Housing,  and  issued  by  the  Central  Housing  Committee,  North 
Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  the  Glossary  is  to  eliminate  the  confusion  in 
housing  nomenclature  which  arises  from  the  use  of  vaguely  de- 
fined terms,  or  from  attributing  several  meanings  to  the  same 
term.  By  the  use  of  definitions  supported  by  a consensus  of 
authorities  such  confusion  can  be  avoided. 

The  compilers  have  chosen  words  from  the  fields  of  accounting, 
assessment,  construction,  economics,  engineering,  finance,  law, 
real  estate,  sociology,  town  planning,  and  zoning. 

THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CITY:  Henry  V.  Hubbard 
discusses  this  subject  in  the  January-February,  1937  issue  of  “The 
Planner’s  Journal.”  The  author  states  that  beauty  in  cities  is  an 
essential  element,  like  utility,  and  must  be  evaluated  as  to  its 
worth  and  as  to  its  cost,  and  given  its  proper  place  in  each  cal- 
culation from  the  beginning.  These  calculations  and  evaluations 
are  discussed  under  the  divisions  of  Building  Composition  in 
Relation  to  Streets,  Street  Intersections,  and  other  relatively  small 
open  spaces,  Approaches — “Gateways,”  Skyline,  The  Heart  of 
the  City — Civic  Centers,  adaptation  to  Topography,  and  General 
Amenity. 
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FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  Pennsylvania  has  been  a State  of 
vast  natural  resources.  Great  centers  of  population  have  de- 
veloped because  of  the  concentrations  of  such  resources,  and 
great  cities  have  been  built  where  such  elements  have  been 
brought  together  to  create  new  industries.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  so  much  has  come  from  this  use,  there  has  been  great  waste 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  plans.  Many  resources  and  indus- 
tries which  first  stimulated  the  building  of  towns  and  cities  no 
longer  exist.  This  has  frequently  meant  that  the  places  where 
they  had  been  located  have  either  stagnated  or  have  been 
forced  to  enter  into  violent  competition  with  other  municipal- 
ities in  order  to  secure  new  industries  to  provide  employment 
for  those  thrown  out  of  work  through  the  discontinuance  of 
the  old  ones.  Too  frequently,  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
new  industries  has  been  this  surplus  labor  which  might  be  em- 
ployed at  a comparatively  low  rate. 

Had  some  attempt  been  made  to  plan  for  the  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  which  had  brought  about 
the  founding  of  many  communities  and  had  stimulated  their 
development,  the  prosperity  of  such  places  would  have  been 
more  lasting  and  the  misery  which  has  been  caused  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  such  resources  would  have  been  avoided. 

But,  unfortunately,  complete  and  detailed  information  on  all 
the  various  elements  touching  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  and  its  people  has  never  been  available  in  compact  form. 
Although  many  surveys  have  been  made,  they  have  usually 
touched  upon  single  phases.  There  has  never  been  an  agency 
whose  primary  function  has  been  to  coordinate  such  information 
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in  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  each  element  upon  the  many 
others  with  which  it  may  be  concerned. 

Modem  economic  life  is  extremely  complex,  and  the  various 
elements  affecting  its  stability  are  constantly  changing  in  their 
relation  to  each  other.  In  order  to  prepare  for  such  changes  and 
meet  the  difficulties  which  they  may  bring  with  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a fact-finding  agency  with  a knowledge  of  all 
the  elements  involved,  able  to  make  recommendations  based  on 
such  knowledge. 

This  is  the  very  basis  of  planning — a knowledge  of  existing 
conditions  upon  which  future  progress  may  be  built. 

For  example:  population  growth  may  depend  on  industrial 
prosperity,  and  this  in  turn  may  depend  on  deposits  of  natural 
resources,  fertility  of  the  soil,  transportation  facilities,  and 
many  other  elements  which  are  inter-related  and  require  sensi- 
tive adjustment. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  uncover 
these  inter-relationships  through  research,  to  interpret  the  facts 
that  such  research  reveals,  and,  where  necessary,  to  make  recom- 
mendations and  urge  remedial  action  to  other  agencies  of  the 
State,  or  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  State  Planning  Board  functions  primarily  as  an  advisory 
unit  of  the  State  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
municipalities,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 


▼ 
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THE  MAY  ISSUE  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  told  in  a general  way  of  the 
results  of  a survey  which  had  been  made  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
to  delimit  areas  in  the  State  where  rural  lands  and  resources  had  been 
misused  in  such  a way  that  these  areas  must  now  be  subsidized  by  more 
prosperous  sections,  if  they  are  to  have  the  necessary  features  of  com- 
munity life  such  as  schools  and  roads. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  been  studied  and  analyzed  with  a view 
to  making  recommendations  which  will  relieve  the  burden  that  these  prob- 
lem areas  place  on  the  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  which  may 
eventually  restore  them  to  a self-supporting  basis  by  a balanced  program 
of  rural  planning  and  zoning. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  comprehensive  zoning  has  been  used  by 
progressive  urban  communities  for  many  years  as  a means  for  preventing 
the  increase  of  the  physical,  social  and  the  accompanying  economic  dif- 
ficulties which  have  continued  to  beset  them  because  of  their  lack  of 
planning  in  the  beginning,  it  has  but  recently  become  an  important  instru- 
ment for  controlling  rural  land  use. 

Although  the  lack  of  planning  for  the  use  of  urban  areas  can  bring 
about  all  the  ills  which  now  characterize  sections  of  many  cities,  such  as 
crowding  in  living  and  working  districts,  little  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and 
many  oth&r  unhealthful  and  unpleasant  features  of  modern  urban  life, 
the  misuse  of  rural  lands  and  resources  can  bring  even  greater  and  more 
wide  spread  ills.  The  lack  of  a plan  for  urban  areas  may  always  remain 
a local  problem,  but  the  lack  of  a plan  for  the  use  of  rural  lands  and 
resources  may  be  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  will  injure  the  entire 
State  or  region. 

It  is  to  meet  unwholesome  conditions  such  as  were  disclosed  in  last 
month's  presentation  of  problem  areas  that  state  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced for  county  zoning  in  Pennsylvania.  A discussion  of  the  nature 
and  merits  of  this  proposed  legislation  follows. 


THE  POCKETBOOK  NERVE  is  said  to  be  the  most  sen' 
sitive  for  the  average  man.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the  body  politic. 
Public  administrative  corporations  must  look  to  their  economic 
self  interest  no  less  than  do  private  corporations. 
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In  a thickly  populated  area,  such  as  our  urban  communities 
present,  one  man’s  benefit  can,  very  immediately,  become  another 
man’s  bane.  The  ancient  right  of  the  property  holder  to  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  land  and  building  has  long  since  had  to  yield 
to  the  police  powers  of  government  exercised  in  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare.  The  demands  of  public  health,  morals,  safety 
and  convenience  are  being  given  precedence  over  private  property 
uses  in  the  economy  of  the  urban  community,  and  since  each  cit- 
izen’s freedom  ends  where  another’s  begins,  the  range  of  indi- 
vidual  liberties  must  grow  steadily  more  narrow  and  confined. 

For  the  same  reason  that  orderly  rules  of  land-use  are  needed 
for  safe  and  decent  living  within  municipal  boundaries,  so  are 
they  needed  for  suburban  controls.  For  today’s  suburb  may  be' 
come  part  of  tomorrow’s  city. 

It  has  been  for  the  safeguarding  of  future  city  areas  that  pio- 
neer  county  zoning  enabling  acts  have  been  passed.  As  metro- 
politan  areas  have  spread  more  widely,  the  need  for  county  zon- 
ing has  become  more  pressing  and  more  widely  extended.  Some 
counties  are  now  wholly  metropolitan,  some  nearly  so,  and 
others  sufficiently  so  to  make  county  zoning  imperative  if  the 
benefits  of  urban  zoning  are  to  be  fully  realized  and  preserved. 

I 

BUT  COUNTY  ZONING  is  now  seen  as  reaching  out  in 
directions  which  have  to  do  with  problems  exclusively  rural  as 
differentiated  from  the  urban  problem  of  crowded  populations. 
Rural  communities  have  for  some  time  been  seen  to  suffer  from 
consequences  of  sparsity  and  inaccessibility  of  population  just  as 
cities  suffer  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  congestion  and  speed. 
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The  financial  burden  of  mounting  social  overhead  has  within  the 
last  half  dozen  depression  years  powerfully  dramatized  the  need 
for  doing  something  to  reduce  and  to  prevent  the  economic  and 
social  ills  and  maladjustments  of  rural  fife  and  resources  in  sub- 
marginal  areas. 

A logical  way  to  correct  the  wastes  of  submarginal  land'uses, 
that  result  in  dependency,  stranded  populations  and  progressive 
deterioration  of  both  people  and  natural  resources,  is  to  prevent 
the  indiscriminate  occupancy  and  use  of  land. 

While  it  is  true  that  submarginal  peoples  gravitate  to  submar' 
ginal  land,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  land  that  is 
absolutely  submarginal  or  worthless  and  land  that  is  submarginal 
only  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  being  put.  Land  that  is  worthless 
for  cropping  may  be  excellent  for  orchards;  areas  unsuited  to 
agriculture  may  more  than  pay  their  way  as  forestation  and  recre' 
ational  projects. 

The  state  and  the  county  alike  are  interested  in  getting  the 
largest  possible  returns  from  natural  resources.  This  interest  is 
twodold:  (1)  it  is  concerned  with  reducing  the  tax  burden  aris' 
ing  from  the  subsidizing  of  deficits  in  impoverished  local  county 
government,  and  (2)  it  is  concerned  with  the  more  economically 
and  socially  productive  land'uses  as  sources  of  increased  local 
wealth  and  well'being  and  of  greater  tax  yield.  If  the  state  or 
the  county  is  compelled, — as  by  law  and  social  obligation  it  is, — 
to  supply  schooling,  transportation  and  communication,  health 
and  sanitation,  and  a host  of  other  public  services  to  isolated  and 
remote  settlers,  and  if  these  isolated  settlers, — for  the  most  part 
prevented  by  the  very  circumstances  making  for  isolation, — are 
unable  to  make  any  commensurate  returns  in  taxes  or  in  local 
self'keep,  the  county  and  the  State  stand  to  lose  coming  and 
going. 
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Clearly,  a distinction  must  be  made  between  equalizing  costs 
that, — for  the  county  and  state  as  a whole, — pay  their  way,  and 
subsidizing  deficit  economies  that  can  never  repay  the  expend- 
iture. Some  parts  of  our  population  may  be  considered  as  being 
submarginal  no  matter  where  they  are  situated,  but  there  are 
differences  of  degree,  which,  combined  with  access  to  suitable 
natural  resources,  can  materially  reduce  the  social  overhead  on 
such  submarginal  people. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  county  in 
rural  zoning  (aside  from  its  supplementing  urban  zoning)  has  a 
three-fold  justification: 

1.  It  makes  possible  the  allocation  of  land  to  its  optimum  uses, 
locating  population  where  it  can  procure  maximum  returns 
from  its  utilization  of  natural  and  human  resources. 

2.  It  helps  reduce  the  burden  of  social  overhead  due  to  the  needs 
for  subsidizing,  at  excessive  public  cost,  public  services  to 
isolated  and  insufficiently  productive  inhabitants  on  land  that 
should  be  closed  to  year-round  habitation  or  reserved  for  more 
productive  uses. 

3.  It  provides  a device  for  combating  the  larger  and  more  far- 
reaching  hazards  of  flood,  drought  and  soil  destruction  by 
erosion  and  misuse. 


II 

THE  PROGRAM  of  preventive  planning  for  conservation 
in  rural  life  hinges  upon  the  classification  and  control  of  land- 
uses.  Classification  is  a matter  of  functional  definition.  Control  is 
a matter  of  administrative  mechanics. 

For  classification  of  land  as  to  uses,  planning  calls  for  compre- 
hensive data  as  to  all  the  factors  involved.  Many  of  these  factors 
lie  outside  of  the  specific  area  of  the  community  affected.  The 
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approach  to  this  analysis  needs  to  be  from  some  viewpoint  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  picture. 

There  will  be  times  when  these  basic  classifications  may  have 
to  yield  to  limiting  factors  already  in  existence.  So  that  “opti- 
mum”  will  need  to  be  construed  in  a dual  sense:  (a)  as  the  ideal 
disposition  and  (b)  as  the  best  immediate  practical  disposition. 
The  first  of  these  supports  the  Master  Plan,  while  the  second 
constitutes  the  “program-planning”  that  flows  into  realization. 

Prevention  in  all  instances  is  vastly  superior  to  cure.  For  in 
many  cases  cure, — despite  the  broad  provisions  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  enabling  legislation  for  setting  limits  to  non-conforming 
uses, — may  have  to  wait  years  for  the  expiration  of  the  existing 
rights  which  in  any  place  of  zoning  need  to  be  respected  and 
accommodated.  Thus,  delay  embodies  none  of  its  familiar 
values.  Delay  means  complication,  accumulation  of  un whole' 
some  conditions,  and  greater  unreadiness  to  accept  change.  Exper- 
ience with  the  haphazard  and  often  promiscuous  growth  of  cities 
has  provided  tragic  exhibits  at  almost  every  street  corner  of 
wasteful  and  often  hazardous  conditions  which  could  have  been 
readily  avoided — not  so  much  by  superior  intelligence  and  spe- 
cial skills, — as  by  mere  foresight  and  timeliness  in  the  design  and 
application  of  control. 

Two  modes  of  control  for  applying  the  preventive  technique 
are  (1)  by  public  ownership  and  resettlement,  and  (2)  by  zon- 
ing. Both  can  go  on  side  by  side;  neither  is  exclusive  of  the  other. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  note  that  public  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  submarginal  areas  involves  zoning.  In  effect  it  is  zoning,  but 
at  a very  considerable  cost.  The  question  from  a public  view- 
point is  not  so  much  one  of  whether  the  results  can  justify  the 
cost  as  of  whether  the  cost  need  be  incurred  in  the  first  place; 
whether  effective  control  of  land-use  is  not  possible  without  this 
form  of  restrictive  intervention;  whether  careful  planning  ahead 
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cannot  reduce  the  frictions  and  private  losses  attending  belated 
zoning? 

The  conversion  of  land  from  a less  desirable  to  a more  desir- 
able  use  may  be  just  as  important  as  getting  isolated  settlement 
out  of  submarginal  areas.  This  is  the  positive  rather  than  the 
merely  negative  attack  on  the  problem  of  rural  poverty  and 
maladjustment.  It  permits  the  governing  administrative  agency 
to  rescue  land  and  peoples  headed  for  submarginality  and  degen- 
eracy. It  enables  the  upgrading  of  areas  capable  of  development 
socially  and  economically  to  more  profitable  uses,  before  its  re- 
sources have  been  dissipated  into  less  productive  activities. 

For  such  developments  public  ownership  would  not  be  suit' 
able.  The  public  has,  to  be  sure,  a stake  in  the  most  productive 
development  of  any  area,  resource,  or  community  because  such 
increase  in  prosperity  means  a richer  and  a more  self-reliant  com- 
monwealth. But  its  function  is  conceived  of  as  the  application 
of  controls  in  terms  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Government  is  not  hostile  in  its  attitude  to  individual  initiative 
but  it  is  solicitous  that  private  gain  shall  be  for  public  good 
rather  than  harm. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  county  zoning,  carried  on  with  con- 
stant access  to  and  contact  with  the  more  comprehensive  State 
and  Federal  agencies  functionalized  for  planning,  is  urged.  Such 
county  zoning  for  the  correction  of  rural  maladjustment  of  pop- 
ulations and  of  enterprise  in  land  and  its  natural  resources  has 
the  merit  of  being  local  to  the  affected  areas;  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  both  absolute  and  relative  submarginality;  able 
to  accomplish  inexpensively  the  same  ends  as  land  sequestration 
by  public  purchase  or  acquisition;  and  timely,  assuring  prevention 
rather  than  a mere  salvage  which  at  best  can  be  only  partial. 

Continued  on  page  1 2 
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Summary: 

1.  The  existing  unquestioned  acceptance  of  zoning  by 
urban  areas  as  a legitimate  extension  of  the  police 
power  of  government  in  behalf  of  public  welfare. 

2.  The  necessary  extension  of  this  need  and  right  to 
suburban  areas  in  anticipation  of  their  future  inclusion 
within  city  limits. 

3.  The  analogy  of  land  use  for  like  social  and  economic 
ends  between  urban  and  rural  areas;  isolation  and  in- 
accessibility in  the  later  matching — as  public  detriments 
— congestion  and  speed  in  the  former. 

4.  The  practical  consideration  of  the  added  burden  of 
social  overhead  occasioned  by  the  need  for  state  sub- 
sidies taken  from  the  pockets  of  other  communities  for 
meeting  the  deficits  of  submarginal  rural  areas. 

?.  The  superiority  of  preventive  over  salvage  programs 
for  safe-guarding  natural  resources  and  for  arresting 
the  degeneration  of  maladjusted  communities. 

6.  The  desirability  for  supplementing  and  complementing 
government  purchase  and  acquisition  of  lands  to  be 
closed  to  year-round  habitation  by  district  zoning  of 
rural  areas,  as  being  less  costly  and  as  being  necessary 
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to  avoid  aggravation  of  adverse  conditions  in  portions 
of  the  submarginal  district  not  acquired  by  the  state. 


7.  The  urge  of  immediacy  in  order  to  effect  without  fur- 
ther costly  delay  the  following: 

(a)  Arrest  of  present  deterioration. 

(b)  Capture  of  natural  resources  before  excessive  dis- 
sipation. 

(c)  Prevention  of  further  addition  to  population,  im- 
poverished by  submarginality  of  areas. 

(d)  Conservation  of  the  public  treasury  against  the 
unproductive  costs  of  dependency  or  of  public 
services  to  sparsely  settled  and  remote  settlement. 

(e)  Transformations,  by  proper  land-use  classifica- 
tion, of  non-productive  into  productive  areas. 

(f)  Enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  state’s  hold- 
ings, for  conservation,  rehabilitation  and  recrea- 
tional uses. 

(g)  Cooperation,  by  joint  planning  and  zoning,  to 
assure  regional  benefits  and  protection  against 
hazards  of  floods,  droughts,  and  soil  destruction 
arising  from  misuse  of  land  and  of  land  resources 
beyond  the  local  control  of  those  endangered. 
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Summer  Conference  at  Harvard 

The  School  of  Architecture  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  Graduate  School  of  Design  of  Harvard  University  are 

cooperating  in  sponsoring  the  first  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  a series  of 
annual  Summer  Conferences  on  Planning. 

The  Conference  is  open  to  both  technicians  and  laymen,  and  is  aimed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  men  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  planning  agencies,  and  of  those  in  related  professions  who  desire  a 
basic  knowledge  of  planning  as  it  relates  to  their  profession;  also  mem' 
bers  of  local  planning  boards  who  feel  the  need  of  additional  knowledge 
in  order  to  perform  their  public  duties  more  effectively. 

All  sessions  of  the  1937  Conference  will  be  held  in  Robinson  Hall, 
Harvard  University.  Here  is  located  the  most  complete  planning  library 
in  the  world.  The  Boston  region  offers  many  fine  examples  of  planning. 

Subjects  to  be  considered  include  housing,  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
areas,  highway  design  and  location,  land  subdivision,  public  opemspace 
systems  and  zoning. 


International  Congress  in  Paris 

An  international  housing  and  town  planning  congress  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  France,  from  July  5 to  13,  by  the  International  Federation  of  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning,  London,  and  the  International  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Frankfurt'am'Main.  A great  exhibition  will  illustrate  recent 
advances  in  architecture,  city  planning,  transportation  and  recreation. 

National,  regional  and  city  planning  will  be  discussed.  Urban  concern 
tration  and  suburban  decentralization  and  their  relation  to  vertical  or 
horizontal  housing  will  be  considered.  Various  tours  will  be  arranged 
for  the  delegates  to  allow  study  of  housing  and  city  planning  throughout 
France. 
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and  Zoning  Activity 


The  joint  conference  at  State 
College  on  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing,  May  21  and  22,  which  was 
sponsored  by  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Planning  Commis- 
sioners  and  The  Pennsylvania 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  As- 
sociation,  was  attended  by  dele' 
gates  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 
Recent  trends  on  various  phases 
of  Planning  and  Housing  were 
discussed,  local  problems  were 
compared  with  those  of  other 
communities,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  solve  them  on  the  basis 
of  such  experiences. 

The  reports  of  official  delegates 
from  the  municipalities  repre' 
sented  revealed  that,  after  several 
years  of  sponsoring  various  types 
of  construction  work  under  the 
successive  works  programs,  there 
is  a tendency  for  Planning  Com- 
missions to  return  to  their  true 
function, — the  preparation  of  Mas- 
ter Plans.  They  are,  however,  fre- 
quently handicapped  by  a lack 
of  resources  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  fact-finding  work. 

Although  the  delegates  as  a 
whole  were  primarily  interested  in 
municipal  problems,  the  individual 
talks  revealed  that  transportation 
routes,  recreational  facilities,  high- 
way zoning,  population  trends. 


and  housing  all  have  State  and 
regional  implications  of  vital  im- 
portance to  local  planners. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
City  Planning  Commission  must 
perform  its  function  as  a fact- 
finding agency  and  be  able  to  pre- 
sent its  recommendations  and  plans 
for  a long-range  program  of  mu- 
nicipal betterment,  before  an  ade- 
quate housing  program  is  possible. 

There  was  a general  belief  that 
the  City  Planning  Commission 
should  convey  to  the  people  of  the 
community  the  importance  of 
comprehensive  planning  through 
an  educational  program,  thus  gain- 
ing a sympathetic  understanding 
and  active  support  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  execution  of  their  plans. 

National  Park 
Service  Inventory 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
now  making  a National  inventory 
of  all  existing  park,  parkway  and 
recreational  facilities.  This  will  in- 
clude all  areas  whether  federal, 
state,  county,  municipal,  or  pri- 
vate. The  information  collected 
will  be  published  for  distribution. 
Pennsylvania  Headquarters  for 
this  inventory  are  in  the  offices 
of  the  State  Planning  Board,  and 
the  Board,  together  with  other 
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State  departments  involved,  is  co- 
operating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  find  out  just  what  recreational 
areas  are  available  to  meet  present 
needs.  This  information  will  also 
be  used  as  a basis  on  which  to 
plan  for  future  needs.  There  is  ah 
ready  a strong  trend  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  toward  more  adequate  pro- 
visions  for  recreational  areas,  and 
this  study  will  provide  a sound 
basis  for  a well-balanced  and  in- 
tegrated recreational  program. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  approx- 
imately 21  million  acres  are  given 
to  various  types  of  recreational 
use  in  this  country,  there  has  been 
very  little  planning  based  on  such 
factual  data  as  this  survey  will 
provide.  As  a result,  instances 
have  arisen  of  ill-suited  and  un- 
needed  developments. 

As  the  need  for  park  and  rec- 
reational areas  becomes  more  wide- 
ly recognized,  with  the  increased 
leisure  brought  about  by  shorter 
working  days,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  set  aside  more  land  for  such 
use.  Such  a program  should  nec- 
essarily be  based  on  a knowledge 
of  what  is  already  available  in  or- 
der that  it  may  better  meet  present 
and  future  needs. 

This  inventory  of  existing  rec- 
reational areas  is,  therefore,  an  es- 
sential step  toward  a well-planned 
and  coordinated  recreational  de- 
velopment. 
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Meadville  Wants 
Soft  Water 

MEADVILLE— This  city  has 
planned  a program  which  includes 
the  education  of  the  public  to  win 
support  for  municipal  authoriza- 
tion and  installation  of  a water- 
softening  plant  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  water  works;  com- 
pletion of  a $200,000  airport;  lay- 
ing the  ground  work  and  making 
preparations  for  the  observance 
of  the  city’s  sesquicentennial  in 
1938. 

Lower  Merlon  Revives 
Idea  of  By*passes 

LOWER  MERION  TOWN- 
SHIP— The  report  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  the  Town- 
ship Commissioners  has  revived 
the  interest  in  the  system  of  by- 
pass highways  around  Philadel- 
phia which  was  suggested  ten 
years  ago  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Federation  and  the  Philadelphia 
City  Planning  Commission.  At 
that  time,  when  the  suggestion 
was  made  for  seven  such  routes 
designed  to  pass  through-traffic 
around  the  larger  centers  without 
confusion  or  delay,  there  was  vio- 
lent objection  and  criticism.  Now 
that  the  great  traffic  congestion 
in  this  area  and  its  interference 
with  local  activities,  which  the 
surveys  of  ten  years  ago  fore- 
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casted,  have  come  about,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  de- 
velopment  of  such  by-passes  offers 
the  best  solution  to  an  increasing- 
ly difficult  problem. 

Lancaster  C.  of  C. 

Lists  Major  Objectives 

LANCASTER— Among  the 
major  objectives  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1937  are:  ex- 
tension of  the  city  limits;  zoning 
ordinance  and  a building  code; 
continuation  of  the  municipal  park 
program,  and  a school  extension 
program. 

Park  Board  Appointed 
By  Montgomery  County 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
— The  Commissioners  have  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a 
Park  Board  of  five  members  to 
make  a survey  of  the  County  in 
order  to  determine  the  need  for 
parks  and  parkways  in  the  future. 

A long-range  program  will  be 
worked  out  which  will  include  the 
setting  aside  of  areas  along  wood- 
ed or  residential  streets  and  high- 
ways to  serve  as  parkways,  and 
the  making  of  a study  of  popula- 
tion trends  so  that  the  County 
can  either  purchase  land  or  ac- 
quire it  by  gift  before  its  price 
has  been  too  greatly  increased  by 
the  pressure  of  population. 


This  Park  Board  was  created 
under  an  act  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1929,  authorizing 
county  commissioners  to  make 
such  appointments. 

Williamsport  Would 
Amend  Zoning  Law 

WILLIAMSPORT— This  city 
proposes  a study  of  budgets  for 
county,  city  and  school  purposes 
by  the  Taxation  Committee; 
amendments  to  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance; erection  of  a hospital;  coop- 
eration with  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  secure  the  best  plan 
for  flood  control  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
to  prevent  flood  damages  in  Wil- 
liamsport, and  cooperation  with 
local  governmental  units  to  find  a 
way  to  finance  local  costs. 

Harrisburg  Needs 
Zoning  Ordinance 

HARRISBURG — Five  hundred 
residents  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
State  Streets  section  have  signed 
petitions  circulated  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  a mo- 
tion picture  house  and  stores  in 
that  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  this 
community  protest,  the  structure 
cannot  be  prevented,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a Zoning  Ordinance,  un- 
less it  can  be  proven  that  the  un- 
completed structure  is  a nuisance. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA— Propos- 
als favoring  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  basin 
by  stream  and  channel  improve- 
ment, dam  construction  and  other 
projects  have  been  heard  for  many 
years.  But  the  first  definite  action 
came  when  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  from  several  states 
met  recently  at  Yankton,  South 
Dakota,  to  discuss  plans  for  a co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  up- 
per Missouri. 

Nearly  five  hundred  interested 
persons  attended  the  various  meet- 
ings and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions out  of  which  evolved  the 
resolution  to  urge  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  comprehen- 
sive economic  surveys  and  study 
of  the  Missouri  water-shed  as  a 
whole,  including  the  various  major 
tributaries,  and  to  create  an  Upper 
Missouri  River  Valley  Authority 
or  Commission,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  development  of  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  power,  soil  con- 
servation, and  other  water  de- 
velopments that  the  surveys  and 
studies  might  find  feasible. 

Developments  proposed  at  the 
various  meetings  included  the  con- 
struction of  a system  of  dams, 
with  locks  in  order  to  permit  nav- 
igation, which  would  develop 


power  wherever  practicable;  irri- 
gation projects  in  the  main  valley 
and  on  tributary  streams;  dams 
to  retain  excessive  run-off  water; 
sediment  basins;  the  diversion  of 
water  for  irrigation,  municipal 
supply  and  other  purposes. 

A program  of  reforestation, 
check-dams,  and  the  restoration  of 
grassed  lands  in  order  to  prevent 
erosion  and  as  a means  of  flood 
control  also  were  urged. 

MICHIGAN— Rural  zoning 
legislation  enacted  in  1935  enabled 
counties  to  zone.  This  constituted 
an  expansion  from  the  township 
zoning  law  which  this  legislation 
amends.  Maps  prepared  from  data, 
much  of  it  collected  since  this  re- 
cent legislation,  will  be  presented 
at  community  meetings  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  purpose  and 
content  of  the  planned  program 
and  to  secure  their  reactions  and 
support.  In  this  way  it  is  expected 
that  rural  zoning  will  be  definitely 
established  as  an  effective  means 
of  preventing  unwise  land  settle- 
ment and  development  in  the  fu- 
ture. Already,  enough  zoning  ordi- 
nances have  been  enacted  for  re- 
tirement of  submarginal  lands  from 
agricultural  use  and  settlement  to 
cover  an  area  in  Michigan  equal 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


Notes  from  other  States 


FLORIDA— A study  is  now 
under  way  to  discover  means 
whereby  private  owners  of  large 
areas  of  forest  land  might  follow 
the  “multiple-use  forestry”  policy 
in  such  a way  that  each  year  the 
“interest”  on  the  investment  might 
be  taken  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  “principal.”  It  has 
been  found  that  this  may  be  done 
by  taking  an  inventory  of  avail- 
able possible  timber  and  its  rate 
of  growth.  Certain  trees  can  then 
be  selected  for  particular  purposes 
such  as  saw  logs;  others  cut  for 
poles,  pilings,  and  railroad  ties, 
and  their  tops  and  limbwood  go 
into  pulpwood.  Such  thinnings 
would  improve  the  growth  and 
quality  of  the  remaining  stand. 

Game  could  be  introduced  into 
certain  areas  and  would  be  in- 
creased with  proper  management. 


the  annual  production  being  taken 
care  of  by  leasing  the  hunting 
privileges.  Some  forest  grazing 
could  also  be  carried  on.  Such  a 
program  of  forest  areas  use  would 
be  made  to  yield  a fair  and  con- 
tinuous interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

OHIO — A proposed  zoning 
amendment  submitted  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati City  Council  would  pro- 
hibit the  building  of  any  type  of 
dwelling  in  industrial  B and  C 
zone  districts,  which  includes  more 
than  nine  square  miles  of  the  city 
lying  almost  entirely  within  the 
area  that  was  flooded.  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  also,  has  a similar  pro- 
posed amendment  to  its  zoning 
ordinance,  and  an  appropriation  of 
a special  fund  to  acquire  a part 
of  the  low-lands  for  park  pur- 
poses has  been  sought. 


Status  of  State  Planning 

The  present  status  of  State  Planning  Authority  is  shown  graphic- 
ally on  the  back  cover  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  legislatures  of  Georgia,  Nevada  and  Iowa  have  recently 
established  their  planning  boards  on  a statutory  basis,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  states  having  statutory  boards  to  39.  Seven  states 
have  boards  appointed  by  their  governors  without  specific  legisla- 
tive authority.  Only  two  states  do  not  have  planning  boards. 

This  notable  advance  in  state  planning  has  taken  place  almost 
entirely  since  1933.  At  their  outset,  nearly  all  the  boards  were  set 
up  on  a temporary  basis.  Their  accomplishments,  however,  have 
been  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  their  establishment  as  perma- 
nent parts  of  the  government  of  many  states. 
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Book,  Magazine  and 
Report  Reviews 


SOCIAL  CHARACTER - 
ISTICS  OF  CITIES.— by  William 
F.  Ogburn.  Published  by  the  In - 
ternational  City  Manager's  Asso - 
ciation,  850  East  58  Street,  Chi' 
cago,  1 937,  70  pp.  $1.00. 

The  author  interprets  the  qual- 
ity of  American  cities  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  in  a con- 
stant state  of  change,  and,  because 
of  this,  that  there  is  a splendid  op- 
portunity, with  proper  guidance 
and  control,  to  make  them  better 
places  in  which  to  live.  He  suggests 
the  development  of  functional  cities 
of  various  types  and  sizes  which 
would  take  advantage  of  recent  ad- 
vancements in  the  social  sciences. 

A FOREIGNER  LOOKS  AT 
THE  T.  V.  A. — by  Odette  Keun. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  l<[ew  Y or\,  1937,  89  pp. 
$1.25. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  an  attempt  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  the 
tremendous  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources which  continued  for  gen- 
erations, and  to  render  available  to 
the  people  the  benefits  of  the 
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wealth  of  their  district  aided  by 
science  and  invention.  This  is  the 
general  summary  of  this  French 
writer’s  study  of  the  T.  V.  A.  She 
spent  an  entire  summer  traveling 
through  the  Tennessee  Valley  in 
order  to  understand  just  what  the 
project  means  to  the  people  who 
live  there.  It  is  enlightening  to  have 
an  outsider  draw  such  a conclusion 
about  a development  that  has  been 
discussed  almost  entirely  in  the 
limited  terms  of  power  develop- 
ment— forgetting  flood  control,  in- 
dustrial growth,  agriculture,  for- 
estry and  the  social  advancement 
of  the  entire  region. 

STATE  AHD  KATIOKAL 
PLA?s[?{D5[G;  a classification 
scheme  for  filing  library  material 
on  this  subject,  with  alphabetic 
subject  index,  by  Arthur  C.  Comey 
and  Katherine  McNamara  in  col- 
laboration with  Henry  V.  Hub- 
bard, Howard  K.  Menhinic\  and 
the  U.  S.  Rational  Resources  Com' 
mittee.  Published  by  Harvard  Uni' 
versity  Press,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1937,  22  pp.  $ .50. 
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Planning 


Only  the  other  day  in  discussing  the  probable  reaction 
of  county  commissioners  to  the  opportunity  for  rural 
planning  and  for  regulatory  powers  now  made  available 
to  all  types  of  communities  within  the  State,  an  alert  and 
progressive  commissioner  expressed  a doubt  as  to 
whether  communities  could  be  counted  on  to  set  aside 
the  "additional"  funds  for  such  planning.  Here  is  dis- 
closed a prevalent  conception  of  public  planning  which 
constitutes  a chief  handicap  to  its  rapid  growth.  This 
prevalent  feeling  that  planning  is  something  outside  of 
and  superimposed  upon  the  ordinary  routines  of  adminis- 
tration is  an  unhappy  concept  not  limited  to  public  ad- 
ministrations. Even  in  private  enterprise,  where  the  fruits 
of  good  planning  can  be  immediate  and  substantial,  there 
is  a reluctance  to  be  committed  to  the  discipline  and 
control  implicit  in  effective  planning. 

This  popular  prejudice  against  what  is  implied  in  plan- 
ning is  encouraged  by  the  disposition  of  many  advocates 
of  public  planning  to  speak  of  planning  as  something 
unique  and  separate  from  the  routines  of  administration. 
These  well  intentioned  folk  rely  upon  the  admitted  ideal- 
isms of  planning;  they  speak  of  the  "broader  uses  of 
planning"  much  as  if  the  unique  merit  of  public  plan- 
ning were  its  extensive  rather  than  its  intensive  use.  The 
dramatic  ambitiousness  of  regional  planning  is  often  ad- 
vanced as  a sole  and  adequate  justification  for  rural 
planning  as  distinguished  from  the  more  obviously  urgent 
urban  planning. 

It  may  be  fairly  well  accepted  that  planning  will  tend 
to  be  largely  coextensive  with  recognized  and  pressing 
need.  Let  us  not  amiably  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
readiness  of  humans  to  be  orderly,  systematic  and  fore- 
sighted  in  their  behavior  and  programs.  If  planning  is  to 
be  enlarged  by  extensions  to  rural  areas  and  through 
them  into  a constructive  concern  for  regional  economies, 
it  will  have  to  be  done  by  presenting  planning  as  the 
mode  and  means  of  effecting  economies.  By  cutting  out 
wastes  in  public  services,  reducing  poverties  that  add  to 
the  public  burden  paid  out  of  taxes,  promoting  wealth- 
producing  uses  of  physical  and  population  resources,  will 
public  planning  have  to  justify  and  extend  itself. 
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State 

Planning  Board’s 

1937  Legislative  Program 


The  legislative  program  sponsored 
and  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  met 
with  complete  success. 

Eleven  bills,  making  possible  co- 
operative  rural  electrification, 
county  planning  and  county  zon- 
ing,  township  zoning,  better  hous- 
ing and  a system  of  plane  cordi- 
nates  for  surveying,  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
relative  to  municipal  borrowing 
power  was  passed  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Legislature.  If  again  suc- 
cessful in  passing  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session  in  1939,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate. 

Following  are  brief  reviews  of 
successful  legislation:  (The  Plan- 
ning Board’s  sponsorship  or  en- 
dorsement is  indicated.) 

Plane  Coordinates 

Act  310  (sponsored)  describes, 
defines  and  officially  adopts  a sys- 
tem of  plane  coordinates  for  desig- 
nating the  positions  of  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Such  a system  will  prove  to  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  by  providing  a 


means  of  preserving  the  boundaries 
of  every  piece  of  property  in  the 
State.  It  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  using  trees,  fences  and  other 
unreliable  markers  which,  here  to- 
day, may  be  gone  tomorrow. 

The  basis  of  the  system’s  setup 
is  the  criss-crossing  of  the  State 
with  a grid  of  imaginary  lines  run- 
ning from  East  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South.  By  use  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  Coordinate  Sys- 
tem,” as  it  is  to  be  known,  it  will 
be  possible  to  describe  the  location 
of  any  point  in  Pennsylvania  in 
terms  of  its  distance  north  of  one 
imaginary  fine  and  east  of  another. 

Permanent  markers,  from  which 
surveyors  will  start  their  measure- 
ments, will  be  placed  at  various 
convenient  points,  principally  along 
highways  and  railroads.  Eventually 
enough  will  have  been  established 
so  that  no  point  in  the  State  will 
be  more  than  a half  mile  from  a 
marker.  By  referring  all  establish- 
ed points  to  the  same  “origin”  (or 
starting  point) , the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  definitely  known, 
and  any  point  lost  on  the  system 
can  be  relocated  from  any  other 
point  on  the  system,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  “origin”  itself. 

Act  123  (sponsored)  gives  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Af- 
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fairs  power  to  establish  and  regu- 
late  the  “Pennsylvania  Coordinate 
System,”  as  described  above. 

Act  302  (sponsored)  permits 
the  entry  of  engineers,  surveyors 
and  their  representatives  onto  priv- 
ate property  for  the  purpose  of  us- 
ing survey  stations  established  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  or  as  a part  of  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Coordinate  System.” 

The  law  provides  a penalty  for 
the  injuring,  defacing  and  destruc- 
tion of  marks  and  monuments,  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  any  owner  whose 
property  is  damaged  in  the  course 
of  utilizing  these  survey  stations. 

Better  Housing 

Act  359  (endorsed)  creates  a 
State  Board  of  Housing,  a depart- 
mental administrative  board  with- 
in the  State  Department  of  Health, 
to  supervise  and  regulate  the  op- 
erations of  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing companies  and  housing  au- 
thorities. 

The  Board’s  powers  include  the 
right  to:  study  housing  conditions, 
supervise  the  rentals  charged  by 
limited  dividend  companies,  au- 
thorize the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  by  public  limited  dividend 
housing  companies,  commence  ac- 
tions to  prevent  violations  of  the 
law,  conduct  investigations,  issue 
subpoenas,  apply  to  courts  for 


punishment  of  contempts,  make 
orders,  rules  and  regulations,  pre- 
scribe forms,  require  reports,  sur- 
charge members  of  authorities,  and 
charge  fees  for  services. 

The  act  provides  for  appeals  and 
also  appropriates  $50,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Board  during  the  next 
biennium. 

Act  265  (endorsed)  makes  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  public  housing 
authorities  in  counties  and  cities  of 
more  than  30,000  population. 
These  authorities  will  be  corporate 
entities,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  State  itself  and  from  the  coun- 
ties and  municipal  corporations  of 
the  State. 

The  housing  authorities  are 
given  power  to  undertake,  build 
and  operate  projects  for  the  clear- 
ance of  slums  and  the  construction 
of  dwelling  accommodations  for 
persons  of  low  income.  Housing 
authorities  will  not,  however,  have 
taxing  power  and  will  depend  for 
their  revenues  on  the  income  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  their  projects. 
Such  authorities  will  have  the 
necessary  statutory  power  to  par- 
ticipate in  a Federal  program  in 
aid  of  such  projects,  but  will  not 
be  limited  to  co-operation  with 
any  particular  Federal  housing 
agency  or  to  participation  in  any 
particular  type  of  program  for 
slum-clearance  and  low-rent  hous- 
ing. The  authorities  are  given  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 
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Laws  similar  to  the  Housing  Au- 
thorities  Act  have  been  enacted  in 
at  least  22  States. 

Housing  authorities  will  have 
the  power  to  finance  slum-clear- 
ance  and  housing  projects  by  the 
issuance  of  bonds  payable  solely 
from  the  revenues  or  property  of 
the  authority. 

The  act  contains  proper  safe- 
guards  to  protect  private  enter- 
prise  and  initiative. 

Act  181  (endorsed)  makes  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  two  classes  of 
limited  dividend  housing  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  un- 
sanitary and  dangerous  housing 
conditions  and  constructing  and 
operating  safe  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings and  apartments  to  be  let  at 
reasonable  rentals  or  sold.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties by  the  exercise,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  regulations,  of 
eminent  domain. 

The  State  Board  of  Housing  in 
the  State  Department  of  Health 
will  supervise  and  regulate  the 
companies.  The  State  Board  will 
define  the  rights,  powers  and  duties 
of  any  such  companies  aided  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  agencies 
thereof  and  of  persons  investing 
in  or  dealing  with  such  companies. 
It  will  also  authorise  such  com- 
panies to  lease  and  operate  or  to 
manage  projects  of  any  housing 
authority.  Authorized  housing 
companies  will  be  permitted  to  bor- 


row money  from  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Act  232  (endorsed)  authorizes 
cities,  boroughs,  towns,  townships, 
counties  and  other  public  bodies  to 
aid  housing  projects  of  housing 
authorities  or  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  parks,  playgrounds, 
streets,  and  other  improvements  or 
facilities;  and  by  authorizing  these 
civil  subdivisions  to  contract  for 
sums  to  be  paid  them  for  improve- 
ments, services  and  facilities  which 
are  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
housing  projects  and  their  oc- 
cupants. 

Certain  cities  and  counties  are 
authorized  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  first  year’s  administra- 
tive expenses  of  housing  authori- 
ties, and  certain  cities,  boroughs, 
towns  and  counties  are  authorized 
to  pay  moneys  to  the  housing  au- 
thorities. 

Rural  Electrification 

Act  389  (sponsored)  makes  pos- 
sible the  formation  of  non-profit 
cooperative  corporations  to  engage 
in  rural  electrification.  Such  cor- 
porations are  empowered  by  the 
act  to  manufacture  and  to  furnish, 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  electric  energy 
to  their  members  only.  The  act 
also  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
existing  non-profit  corporations  or 
associations  within  its  provisions. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration favored  the  passage  of 
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this  bill  in  order  to  promote  the 
rapid  development  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  Pennsylvania. 

Municipal  Borrowing 

This  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  (sponsored)  would 
change  the  present  municipal  bor- 
rowing law  so  as  to  permit  in- 
creased municipal  borrowing  in 
bad  times  for  the  financing  of  pub- 
lic works  and  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment, and  to  limit  such  bor- 
rowing in  good  times  when  it  is 
not  so  urgently  needed.  This  would 
be  done  by  basing  such  borrowing 
power  upon  the  averaged  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  realty  for  the 
nine  years  immediately  preceding 
the  time  any  debt  is  incurred,  thus 
causing  the  peak  of  borrowing  to 
lag  sufficiently  behind  the  peak  of 
assessed  valuations.  The  system 
now  in  use  limits  the  constitutional 
borrowing  capacity  to  a stated  per- 
centage of  taxable  realty  values  at 
the  time  the  debt  is  incurred,  so 
that  borrowing  capacity  naturally 
declines  in  periods  of  depression  as 
property  values  decline. 

County  Planning  and  Zoning 

Act  434  (sponsored)  extends  the 
privilege  of  creating  county  plan- 
ning commissions,  heretofore  en- 
joyed only  by  Allegheny  County, 
to  counties  of  the  third  to  eighth 
classes.  Its  purpose  is  to  fill  the  gap 
between  State  and  local  planning. 


The  att  also  makes  possible  the 
creation  of  regional  planning  com- 
missions, which  can  be  formed  by 
several  counties  or  by  a group  of 
smaller  political  subdivisions. 

Act  435  (sponsored)  permits  the 
creation  of  county  zoning  commis- 
sions in  counties  of  the  second  to 
the  eighth  classes.  The  act  was 
framed  with  two  types  of  zoning 
in  mind:  extension  of  urban  zon- 
ing, and  zoning  to  restrict  land  use 
in  rural  sections.  The  latter  offers 
a timely  remedial  provision  to 
counties  faced  with  difficulties 
arising  from  maladjustment  in  land 
use. 

Township  Zoning 

Act  504  (endorsed)  permits 
townships  of  the  second  class  to  en- 
force zoning.  Through  this  meas- 
ure, zoning  authority  is  given  to 
progressive  communities  who  wish 
to  move  in  advance  of  county  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  provisions  of 
Acts  434  and  435  county  zoning 
action,  when  taken,  will  automa- 
tically supersede  this  more  local 
township  setup. 

Thus,  Act  504  so  supplements 
and  complements  the  county  plan- 
ning and  zoning  acts  as  to  assure 
complete  accommodation  for  all 
grades,  sizes  and  types  of  munici- 
palities, whether  urban  or  rural, 
in  their  planning  and  regulation  of 
the  uses  of  physical  resources. 
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Abstract  of  County  Planning 
and  Zoning  Legislation 


The  expansion  of  eligibility  to 
plan  and  zone  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  point  at  which  every  foot  of 
our  State  can  be  covered  is  bound 
to  stimulate  a lively  interest  among 
communities  eager  to  avail  them' 
selves  of  the  regulatory  powers 
conferred.  Last  month’s  discussion 
of  the  occasion  and  uses  of  rural 
zoning  is  appropriately  followed 
up  by  this  brief  statement  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  new 
County  Zoning  enabling  act,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning  Board. 

The  mechanism  provided  by  leg' 
islation  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
(act  435)  for  the  regulation  of 
land'use  in  rural  areas  consists  of 
amendments  of  the  County  code, 
to  enable  county  commissioners  in 
any  county  to  pass  and  enforce 
zoning  ordinances.  Such  zoning 
authority,  in  accordance  with  the 
companion  legislation  for  county 
planning  and  for  zoning,  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  creation  of  a 
county  zoning  agency, — whether  a 
Planning  or  a Zoning  Commission. 

Zoning,  by  the  enactment  of 
ordinances  prepared  by  a zoning 
commission  (which  may  be  the 
Planning  Commission  where  such 
is  provided),  in  order  to  be  rea- 
sonably comprehensive  and  order- 
ly, is  designed  to  follow  and  fulfill 


county  plans  analogous  to  the  State 
Board’s  Master  Plan.  In  order  to 
forestall  conflicts  between  the 
more  comprehensive  state  Master 
Plan  and  the  more  local  county 
plans,  all  proposed  zoning  ordi- 
nances or  amendments  to  zoning 
ordinances  are  submitted  for  re- 
view, consultation  and  advice  to 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

All  proposed  zoning  legislation 
must  be  submitted  to  advertised 
public  hearing  and  discussion  be- 
fore action  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners can  be  had.  The  final  and 
the  sole  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  County  Commission.  The 
principle  of  local  option  and  initia- 
tive is  carefully  preserved. 

The  three  major  functions  of 
government,  — legislative,  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  are  adequate- 
ly implemented  in  the  County- 
Commission  and  the  Adjustment 
Board.  Added  to  these  is  the  spe- 
cialized research  and  drafting  serv- 
ice of  the  planning  and  zoning 
commission  with  the  aid  and  coun- 
sel of  the  State  Planning  Board 
and  of  any  other  State  agency 
called  upon  by  the  County  for  aid 
and  advice. 

While  zoning  legislation  cannot 
be  made  retroactive  under  such 
legislation,  provision  is  granted  for 
reasonable  limitation  upon  the  per- 
petuation and/or  enlargement  of 
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non-conforming  land  and  structure 
uses.  Tax  reverted  lands  return  to 
the  use  of  the  restricted  classifica- 
tion within  which  they  exist  and 
other  non-conforming  land-uses 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coun- 
ty commissioners,  be  amortized  on 
some  reasonable  formula.  Lists  of 
non-conforming  uses  giving  detail 
of  location,  area,  ownership  and 
use  are  prepared  and  filed  with  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  to  be  there  held 
and  corrected  from  year  to  year. 

Enforcement  of  ordinances  is 
provided  for  by  vesting  control 
over  permits  in  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  by  Court 
orders  and  by  prosecutions  backed 
by  penalties  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  fine  or  ten  days  im- 
prisonment or  both  for  each  day 
of  continued  violation.  Such  action 
may  be  instituted  on  complaint  of 
any  county  officer  or  private  prop- 
erty holder  within  the  county. 

Appeals  from  alleged  error,  ex- 
cessive and  needless  hardship,  or 
injustice  in  the  administration  of 
zoning  ordinances  may  be  taken 


before  the  Adjustment  Board  set 
up  by  the  County  Commissioners 
and  from  it  to  the  County  Courts. 
Court  decisions  against  the  Adjust- 
ment Board  do  not  carry  costs  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  gross  neglect, 
bad  faith,  or  malice  are  proven. 

County  Commissioners  may  join 
with  other  planning  and  zoning 
agencies  within  or  without  the  con- 
fines of  the  county  for  regional 
regulation  of  land-use. 

Amendment  or  change  in  zon- 
ing ordinances  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  has  been  described 
for  the  initial  legislation  of  zoning 
ordinances. 

Similar  legislation  (act  504)  has 
been  enacted  at  this  same  legis- 
lative session  to  enable  townships 
not  already  so  empowered  to  en- 
act zoning  ordinances  through 
their  township  supervisors  until 
such  time  as  the  creation  of  a 
county  zoning  commission  shall 
occur.  County  zoning  commissions 
automatically  supersede  townships 
in  zoning  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment. 

▼ 
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M unicipal  Planning 
in  Pennsylvania 


A current  survey  of  municipal 
planning  and  zoning  provisions  in 
municipalities  of  Pennsylvania  used 
as  a basis  for  the  accompanying 
state  map  of  municipal  planning 
discloses  an  encouraging  amount  of 
growth.  While  there  has  been  some 
fluctuation  in  the  number  of  active 
boards  and  commissions  for  plan- 
ning and  zoning,  it  may  be  said 
that  of  the  44  third  class  cities  in 
the  state,  all  but  9 have  at  one 
time  or  another  since  the  enabling 
legislation  has  been  passed  set  up 
planning  commissions.  Of  these 
nine,  one  has  passed  the  necessary 
local  legislation  but  has  not  yet 
designated  its  personnel,  while 
two  others  carry  on  planning 
through  a voluntary  but  unofficial 
board.  The  only  first  class  city, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  two  second 
class  cities,  Allegheny  and  Scran- 
ton (2A),  have  active  planning 
commissions,  as  also  have  22  out 
of  the  937  boroughs  and  4 out  of 
58  eligible  first  class  townships.  An 
examination  of  the  accompanying 
map  indicates  that  planning  com- 
missions are  most  prevalent  near 
metropolitan  centers  and  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  State,  outside  of  the  “problem 
areas”  displayed  in  the  May  issue 
of  “Pennsylvania  Planning.” 


As  early  as  1891,  an  act  was 
approved  which  provided  that 
"every  municipality  shall  have  a 
general  plan  of  its  streets  and  al- 
leys, parks  and  playgrounds,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  been  or 
may  be  laid  out  but  not  opened.” 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1911,  a 
score  of  years  later,  that  legislation 
was  enacted  definitely  enabling 
cities  of  the  second  class  to  estab- 
lish planning  departments.  This 
was  followed  in  1913  by  an  en- 
abling act  for  cities  of  the  third 
class,  in  1923  for  boroughs  and 
in  1929  for  cities  of  the  first  class. 
The  last  named  class  consists  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  which  had  en- 
joyed prior  to  this  specific  legis- 
lation such  general  powers  for 
regulating  use  of  land  and  struc- 
ture and  use  of  buildings  as  police 
power  and  the  accepted  necessities 
of  metropolitan  centers  provided. 

Since  1911,  thirty-seven  cities 
and  twenty-three  boroughs  have 
established  Departments  of  Plan- 
ning under  the  direction  of  plan- 
ning commissions.  Five  townships 
and  two  counties  have  also  car- 
ried on  planning  activities. 

A major  and  initial  step  for 
planning  commissions  is  to  as- 
semble the  Master  Plan  designed 
to  guide  the  future  development 
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Municipal  Planning 


of  the  community  in  a functional 
and  well  ordered  manner.  But 
before  this  can  be  done,  it  is  nee- 
essary  to  have  a great  deal  of  in* 
formation  on  which  to  base  such 
a plan.  During  the  time  since 
public  planning  was  first  author' 
ized  in  Pennsylvania,  eleven  mu- 
nicipalities have  completed  their 
Master  Plans.  These  have  pro- 
vided  for  the  development  of 
thorough-fare,  park  and  parkway 
systems;  the  location  of  schools 
and  public  buildings;  the  specific 
cations  for  water  supply,  and 
sewage  disposal  plants;  and  the 
control  of  land  sub-division. 

Many  of  the  other  departments 
of  organized  city  planning  have 
made  various  degrees  of  progress 
toward  the  completion  of  their 
Master  Plans.  Many  surveys  have 
been  made  as  preliminary  to  the 
drafting  of  city  plans  and  official 
maps.  These  include  topograph- 
ical surveys  and  base  maps  of  var- 
ious types;  traffic  surveys;  real 
property  and  housing  inventories; 
slum  clearance  studies;  business 
surveys;  studies  of  population 
density  and  trends;  sources  of 
food  supply  and  markets,  and 
many  other  elements  which  de- 
termine the  prosperity  and  effi- 
ciency of  a community. 

In  addition  to  making  plans  and 
surveys,  the  city  planning  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  advise 


and  to  make  recommendations  to 
public  authorities,  corporations 
and  individuals.  This  advisory 
authority  constitutes  a very  im- 
portant function,  for  advisory 
status  may  very  well  lend  the 
commission  more  influence  than 
it  could  command  by  arbitrary 
insistence  on  conformity  to  a 
rigidly  constructed  plan. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
city  planning  has  been  available 
to  Pennsylvania  municipalities  for 
twenty-five  years,  most  of  them 
have  continued  their  growth  in  a 
more  or  less  haphazard  and  un- 
regulated manner.  Individuals 
have  been  permitted  to  develop 
their  properties  according  to  their 
own  aims.  Costly  public  improve- 
ments have  been  constructed 
without  any  attempt  to  coordinate 
them  with  any  general  scheme  of 
community  betterment.  All  of 
which  has  produced  unfortunate 
results  that  have  involved  com- 
munities in  avoidable  difficulties 
and  expenses.  This  lack  of  plan- 
ning has  propably  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  municipal  affairs 
have  not  yet  come  fully  to  un- 
derstand or  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  well 
worked-out  programs. 

Probably  another  reason  for 
the  failure  of  many  municipal  au- 
thorities to  take  advantage  of 
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existing  planning  laws  has  been 
a mistaken  idea  that  a major 
consequence  if  not  a major  objec- 
tive  of  planning  has  been  to  in- 
augurate  costly  projects  to  be 
carried  on  at  public  expense. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  real  purpose  of  public  plan' 
ning;  indeed,  the  necessary  serv' 
ices  for  the  modem  city  have  be- 
come  so  great  that  no  govern- 
mental  unit  can  any  longer  afford 
to  continue  the  unplanned  meth- 
ods of  the  past.  City  planning, 
like  any  other  planning,  is  essen- 
tially the  exercise  of  foresight  and 
wisdom  in  preparing  for  the  fu- 
ture. To  assure  lasting  benefits, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  a con- 
tinuous and  constructive  process. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to 
prepare  a plan  in  advance  which 
will  anticipate  all  future  needs. 
Conditions  and  requirements  are 
constantly  changing,  but  there  are 
certain  fundamental  and  control- 
ling elements  which  make  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  both  public 
or  private  activities.  These  can  be 
planned  for  in  advance  with  the 
certainty  that  they  will  anticipate 
actual  needs  sufficiently  to  accom- 
modate and  stimulate  the  social, 
business  and  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  people. 

While  there  are  not  a great 
number  of  differences  between  the 
enabling  act  for  cities  of  the  third 


class  and  that  for  boroughs,  one 
very  important  difference  lies  in 
the  authority  which  is  given  to 
the  planning  commissions  of  cities 
of  the  third  class  to  approve  all 
plans  for  subdivision  three  miles 
beyond  the  dty  limits,  whereas 
the  authority  of  a borough  plan- 
ning commission  is  limited  to  the 
approval  of  such  plans  within  the 
borough  limits.  Boroughs  may 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  area  three 
miles  beyond  the  borough  limits, 
but  control  is  limited  to  the  with- 
holding of  its  cooperation  in  land 
uses  initiated  contrary  to  its  own 
master  plan  and  official  map. 

The  powers  of  planning  com- 
missions in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  are  greater  than 
those  of  boroughs  or  other  cities. 
These  can  plan  for  the  use  of  land 
at  any  distance  beyond  their  city 
limits  that  they  judge  to  have  re- 
lation to  city  planning,  even 
though  subdivision  beyond  the 
limits  of  a city  of  this  class  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  planning 
commission  for  approval. 

There  have  been  amendments 
and  supplements  to  the  various 
enabling  acts,  but,  except  for  the 
differences  that  are  here  given, 
they  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  article  40,  City  Plan- 
ning, of  Act  317  relating  to  cities 
of  the  third  class,  which  now  reads 
as  follows: 
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Section  4001.  City  Planning  Com- 
mission; Appointment  of  Commission- 
ers; Vacancies;  Powers. — A city  plan' 
ning  commission,  consisting  of  five 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  city 
council,  is  hereby  created.  In  the  first 
instance,  one  member  of  said  commis- 
sion  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year; 
one,  for  two  years;  one,  for  three 
years;  one,  for  four  years;  and  one, 
for  five  years.  Annually  thereafter  a 
member  of  said  commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  five  years. 
An  appointment  to  fill  a casual  va- 
cancy shall  be  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term.  All  members  of 
the  said  commission  shall  reside  within 
the  zone  of  jurisdiction  of  said  com- 
mission, as  hereinafter  defined.  No 
person  holding  office  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  except  the  mayor 
or  other  members  of  council  shall  be 
ineligible  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
city  planning  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  make  and  alter  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  own  organization 
and  procedure,  consistent  with  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  members 
of  the  commission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  and  make  annually  to 
the  council  a report  of  their  transac- 
tions. The  commission  may  employ 
engineers  and  other  persons,  whose 
salaries  and  wages,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  commission,  shall 
be  provided  for  by  appropriations  of 
council. 

Section  4002.  Action  on  Ordi- 
nances Relating  to  Public  Buildings, 
Streets,  Par\s,  Bridges,  Et  Cetera. — 
The  clerk  of  council  shall,  upon  in- 
troduction, furnish  to  the  city  plan- 
ning commission,  for  its  consideration. 


a copy  of  all  ordinances  and  bills,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  relating  to  the 
location  of  any  public  buildiing  of  the 
city;  to  the  location,  extension,  widen- 
ing, narrowing,  enlargement,  orna- 
mentation, and  parking  of  any  street, 
boulevard,  parkway,  park,  play- 
ground, or  other  public  ground;  to 
the  relocation,  vacation,  curtailment, 
changes  of  use,  or  any  other  altera- 
tion of  the  city  plan,  with  relation 
to  any  of  the  same;  and  to  the  loca- 
tion of  any  bridge,  tunnel  and  sub- 
way, or  any  surface,  underground,  or 
elevated  railway.  The  commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  disapprove 
any  of  the  said  ordinances,  bills,  or 
amendments,  which  disapproval,  how- 
ever, must  be  communicated  to 
council,  in  writing,  within  one  week 
from  the  introduction  of  said  ordi- 
nances, but  such  disapproval  shall  not 
operate  as  a veto. 

Section  4003.  Maps  of  City  and 
Environs;  Recommendations  to  Coun- 
cil.— The  city  planning  commission 
may  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  and 
lay  before  council,  and,  at  its  discre- 
tion, cause  to  be  published,  maps  of 
the  city  or  any  portion  thereof,  in- 
cluding territory  extending  three 
miles  beyond  the  city  limits,  showing 
the  streets  and  highways  and  other 
natural  and  artificial  features,  and 
also  locations  proposed  by  it  for  any 
new  public  buildings,  civic  centre, 
street,  parkway,  park,  playground,  or 
any  other  public  ground  or  public 
improvement,  or  any  widening,  ex- 
tension, or  relocation  of  the  same,  or 
any  change  in  the  city  plan  by  it 
deemed  advisable.  It  may  make 
recommendations  to  council,  from 
time  to  time,  concerning  any  such 
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matters  and  things  aforesaid,  for  ac- 
tion by  council;  and,  in  so  doing,  it 
shall  have  regard  for  the  present  con- 
ditions and  future  needs  and  growth 
of  the  city,  and  the  distribution  and 
relative  location  of  all  the  principal 
and  other  streets  and  railways,  water- 
ways, and  all  other  means  of  public 
travel  and  business  communications, 
as  well  as  the  distribution  and  rela- 
tive location  of  all  public  buildings, 
public  grounds,  and  open  spaces  de- 
voted to  public  use. 

Section  4004.  Recommendations  to 
Public  Authorities,  Corporations  and 
Individuals. — The  city  planning  com- 
mission may  make  recommendations 
to  any  public  authorities,  or  any  cor- 
porations or  individuals  in  said  cities, 
with  reference  to  the  location  of  any 
buildings,  structure,  or  works  to  be 
erected  or  constructed  by  them. 

Section  4005.  Approval  of  Plans 
of  Building  Lots;  Conflict  of  Juris- 
diction.— All  plans,  plots,  or  replots 
of  lands  laid  out  in  building  lots, 
and  the  streets,  alleys,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  same  intended  to  be 
dedicated  to  public  use,  or  for  the  use 
of  purchasers  or  owners  of  lots 
fronting  thereon  or  adjacent  thereto, 
and  located  within  the  city  limits,  or 
for  a distance  of  three  miles  outside 
thereof,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  city 
planning  commission  and  be  approved 
by  it  before  it  shall  be  recorded.  No 
unapproved  plan  shall  be  received  or 
recorded  in  any  public  office  unless 
the  same  shall  bear  thereon,  by  en- 
dorsement or  otherwise,  the  approval 
of  the  city  planning  commission.  The 


disapproval  of  any  such  plan  by  the 
city  planning  commission  shall  be 
deemed  a refusal  of  the  proposed  dedi- 
cation shown  thereon.  The  approval 
of  the  commission  shall  be  deemed  an 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  dedica- 
tion; but  shall  not  impose  any  duty 
upon  the  city  concerning  the  main- 
tenance or  improvement  of  any  such 
dedicated  parts,  until  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  city  shall  have  made 
actual  appropriation  of  the  same  by 
acceptance,  entry,  use  or  improve- 
ment. No  sewer,  water  or  gas  main,  or 
pipes,  or  other  improvement,  shall  be 
voted  or  made  within  the  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  said  commission, 
for  the  use  of  any  such  purchasers 
or  owners;  nor  shall  any  permit  for 
connection  with  or  other  use  of  any 
such  improvement  existing,  or  for 
any  other  reason  made,  be  given  to 
any  such  purchasers  or  owners  until 
such  plan  is  so  approved.  Where  the 
jurisdictional  limit  of  three  miles  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  as  provided  in 
this  section,  may  conflict  with  the 
zone  of  similar  character  connected 
with  another  municipality,  the  juris- 
diction of  said  commission  shall  ex- 
tend only  to  the  point  equidistant  be- 
tween the  city  limits  and  the  limits  of 
said  municipality. 

Section  4006.  Jurisdiction  may  be 
Transferred  to  Other  Municipal  Bu- 
reau or  Commission. — Cities  may  pro- 
vide, by  ordinance,  for  the  exercise 
of  all  rights  and  powers  herein  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, by  a park  commission,  or 
kindred  municipal  bureau  or  commis- 
sion, authorized  under  existing  laws. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Highway  Survey 

By  Warren  Van  Dyke,  Secretary  of  Highways 


Since  October,  1935,  Pennsyl- 
vania  has  been  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  highways,  high- 
way traffic,  and  highway  finance. 
At  this  writing,  both  the  field 
work  and  the  work  of  data  analy- 
sis, which  have  been  carried  on 
simultaneously,  are  now  nearing 
completion. 

Thirty-nine  other  states  are 
making  similar  surveys,  thus  in- 
suring a remarkable  coordination 
of  study  and  results  for  almost 
the  entire  Nation,  since  the  work 
is  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  None 
of  the  surveys,  however,  is  more 
complete  than  the  Keystone 
project. 

In  order  to  make  the  survey, 
which  is  known  as  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State-wide  Highway  Plan- 
ning Project,  there  was  set  up, 
as  part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Highways,  a special  unit  called 
the  Highway  Planning  Division.* 
The  operations  of  the  Division 
are  directed  from  Harrisburg  as 
state  headquarters.  Field  work, 
in  the  main,  has  been  done  by 
counties  or  areas  within  the  state 


by  workers  generally  resident  in 
the  county  or  area  involved.  Im- 
mediate control  of  field  work  has 
been  by  supervisors  scattered 
about  the  state. 

The  objects  of  the  study  are  to 
collect  information  on  the  rural 
highways  of  the  state  including 
connecting  roads  through  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  to  secure 
comprehensive  data  on  the  traf- 
fic on  the  roads  of  the  state,  to 
make  a financial  and  road  use 
survey  as  relates  to  and  affects 
highway  traffic  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  determine  road  life  or  the 
economic  life  of  roads  in  the 
Commonwealth . 

The  purpose  of  the  whole 
work  is  to  enable  the  state  to 
plan  and  program  its  highways 
and  highway  work  on  a scien- 
tific, intelligent,  and  long-term 
basis. 

By  means  of  this  study,  parties 
in  cars  having  been  sent  over 
every  mile  of  passable  road  in  the 
state  excluding  distinctly  bor- 
ough and  city  streets  to  collect 
certain  vital  information  on  the 
highways  themselves  as  to  what 
it  has  in  its  highways  plant. 

Through  a perpetual  inventory 


*The  division  operates  as  a part  of  the  state  Department  of  Highways.  Directing  the  work  is  a state 
manager,  aided  by  special  assistants.  These  are  J.  E.  Kaulfuss,  Director;  R.  H.  Kay,  Traffic  Manager; 
William  A.  Fox,  Road  Inventory  Manager;  and  D.  W.  Eiseman,  Financial  and  Road  Use  Supervisor.  Rep- 
resenting the  Bureau  in  its  aid  to  the  state  is  the  federal  representative,  E.  L.  Browne,  Bureau  Manager. 


Pennsylvania's  Highway  Survey 


and  condition  record,  it  will  have 
a continuous  picture  of  the  na- 
ture,  extent,  and  state  of  its  rural 
or  non-urban  public  ways. 

By  the  use  of  a corps  of  nearly 
one  hundred  traffic  men  engaged 
for  over  a year  in  the  weighing, 
counting,  and  classifying  of  traf- 
fic  on  over  400  principal  highway 
points  in  the  state,  throughout 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  covering 
all  days  of  the  week,  the  survey 
will  have  definite  and  full  facts 
as  to  the  major  traffic  in  the 
state.  Other  data  on  over  13,000 
points  around  the  state,  though 
only  for  single  8-hour  or  16-hour 
periods,  will  tend  to  complete  the 
picture  of  how  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  people,  principally  motor 
vehicles,  utilize  the  highway 
plant  or  facilities. 

Special  studies  of  origin  and 
destination  of  traffic,  for  by' 
passes,  etc.,  make  the  survey  still 
more  comprehensive. 

Public  finance  studies,  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation 
of  highway  funds  to  other  public 
monies  of  all  political  subdivi- 
sions  of  the  state,  are  in  the 
process  of  completion.  By  this 
means,  it  is  expected  to  determine 
where  the  highway  dollar  comes 
from,  for  what  it  is  used,  and 
what  is  obtained  for  it. 

The  road  use  survey  will  de- 
termine  the  need  and  use  of 
roads  as  evidenced  by  known 


habits  and  performance  of  the 
travelling  public  in  present-day 
movement  and  transportation 
tendencies. 

The  results  of  the  road  inven- 
tory, the  highway  traffic  studies, 
and  the  financial  and  road  use 
investigations,  will  be  integrated 
and  correlated  in  the  road  life  or 
economic  life  of  roads  as  de- 
termined from  financing,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  traffic- 
service,  and  condition  records  of 
the  same. 

Carried  properly  to  the  logical 
conclusion,  roads  and  road  pro- 
grams may  be  better  planned  for 
longer  anticipated  periods  of 
time  and  for  predicted  needs. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  about  one  million 
dollars.  Expenditures  at  this 
writing  approach  $750,000.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  funds  has 
been  federal. 

Analysis  of  specific  data,  tne 
coordination  of  all  information, 
the  survey  of  all  grade  crossings 
within  the  state  with  a view  to 
determining  their  betterment  or 
elimination  order,  special  origin- 
destination  studies  as  well  as  the 
coordination  of  various  forms  of 
all  transportation  (air,  water, 
pipe,  railway,  and  highway),  and 
extensive  mapping  of  state  and  its 
parts,  are  in  progress  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  within  a 
year  or  less. 
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Notes  from 
Other  States 


new  YORK — The  recently  or' 
ganized  Citizens  Housing  Council 
will  attempt  to  find  a solution  to 
the  city’s  bad  housing  conditions 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
real  estate,  construction,  and 
labor  groups,  and  civic,  welfare 
and  tenant’s  organizations. 

Thousands  of  people  attended 
the  recent  meetings  in  the  inter- 
est  of  better  housing  held  in  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  sponsored  by  the 
Church  Conference  on  Slum 
Clearance.  These  meetings  defi- 
nitely marked  the  entrance  of 
church  groups  into  the  movement 
for  better  housing  conditions. 

VERMONT — The  legislature  at 
its  last  session  abolished  the  town 
governments  of  Clastenburg  and 
Somerset.  These  were  known  as 
“one  family”  towns  because  of 
their  minute  size  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  controlled  by  a single 
family.  In  spite  of  this,  each  had 
a representative  in  the  house  of 
representatives  because  they  were 
organized  communities.  These 
two  towns  will  now  be  adminis- 
tered as  unorganized  places  by  the 
state.  Both  towns  consist  chiefly  of 
forest  lands. 


MASSACHUSETTS  — Among  the 
important  studies  made  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Planning 
Board  during  the  past  year  have 
been  the  following: 

1.  Land' quality  and  uses  in  143 
townships  in  Massachusetts.  This 
shows  the  quality  and  uses  of  land 
in  each  part  of  the  township, 
location  of  buildings,  schools, 
churches,  roads,  and  water  supply. 

2.  Water  resources.  The  loca- 
tion of  available  water  supplies, 
both  for  domestic  and  industrial 
uses,  have  been  mapped.  Studies 
for  flood  control  and  the  location 
of  power  and  recreational  devel- 
opments have  been  parts  of  the 
water  resources  studies. 

3.  Industrial  studies.  These 
studies  have  been  divided  into  a 
consideration  of  the  present  trends 
of  industrial  activity  and  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Massachusetts  for  industry  in 
comparison  with  other  states. 

4.  Recreation.  These  studies 
have  considered  recreation  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  health  and  pleasure  of  resi- 
dents, but  also  as  a profitable  in- 
dustry for  providing  amusement 
for  visitors. 
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TRANSPORTATION-  — Re- 
port of  Virginia  State  Planning 
Board.  December,  1936.  Mimeo, 
137  pp. 

This  is  a review  of  the  deveh 
opment  of  air  transportation, 
general  aviation  and  military  avi- 
ation.  A history  of  air  transports- 
tion  and  present  status  is  given. 
Airport  developments  under  the 
federal  works  programs  and  state 
expenditures  are  considered.  Rec- 
ommendations for  future  airways, 
legislation  and  policies  are  given. 
Maps  and  plans  of  existing  air- 
ports are  included  in  this  report. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — TO' 
DAT  AND  TOMORROW.  — 
Report  of  the  T^orth  Carolina 
State  Planning  Board  in  coopera' 
tion  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 
Printed,  270  pp. 

This  report  is  divided  into  sev- 
enteen chapters  and  considers 
present  condition  and  possible  fu- 
ture trends  of:  physical  charac- 
teristics, people,  government  struc- 
ture and  services;  education;  pub- 
lic welfare  and  health;  agricul- 
tural resources;  forestry  resources; 
mineral  resources;  water  resources; 
wildlife  resources;  commercial 
fisheries;  recreation;  industrial  de- 


velopment; power  resources;  trans- 
portation and  communication; 
economic  statistics;  future  prog- 
ress. 

LONDON  — THE  UNIQUE 

CITY. — By  Steven  Teler  Ras- 
mussen. The  MacMillan  Com - 
pany.  New  Y or\.  1937.  404  pp. 
$4.00. 

The  author  traces  the  history 
and  influences  which  stimulated 
the  development  of  a great  city. 
He  believes  that  cities  have  indi- 
viduality and  certain  unique  qual- 
ities, and  feels  that  the  best  of 
these  should  be  kept  in  spite  of 
the  tendency  to  change. 

A chief  characteristic  of  Lon- 
don is  the  great  numbers  of  small 
and  single  houses,  in  contrast 
with  the  great  blocks  of  tall  and 
heavy  tenements  of  most  great 
cities  of  the  world.  These  smaller 
dwellings  are  cheaper  to  clear  af- 
ter they  have  become  unfit  for 
habitation  than  the  block  dwelling 
units. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  feels  that  Lon- 
don should  not  abandon  the  tra- 
dition of  the  small  cottage  for  the 
Continental  type  of  tenement 
with  its  possibility  of  becoming  a 
more  permanent  slum  dwelling. 
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He  contends  that  it  would  be  bet' 
ter  to  build  factories,  business, 
and  private  oneYamily  houses  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  rather 
than  increase  the  traffic  problems 
and  living  tension  in  these  con' 
centrated  areas  by  building  mub 
tiple  family  tenements. 

The  author  contends  that  it  re' 
quires  several  generations  for  the 
little  houses  of  London  to  develop 
into  slums,  while  in  other  cities 
slums  are  actually  constructed  in 
areas  which  should  be  depopu- 
lated. 

HUM  AH  GEOGRAPHY.  — 
Published  by  Brigham  Young  Uni' 
versity,  Pravo,  Utah. 

As  a result  of  an  investigation 
during  the  past  three  years  into 
the  Geography  of  the  State  and 
its  influence  on  the  political  sub' 
divisions,  particularly  counties,  a 
report  has  been  issued  by  the  De' 
partment  of  Geology  and  Geog' 
raphy  of  Brigham  Young  Uni' 
versity  recommending  the  redis' 
tricting  of  county  units.  This 
redistricting  would  be  done  ac' 
cording  to  natural  boundaries  and 
in  an  effort  to  give  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  popu' 
lation  between  counties.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  remedy  many  of  the 
inequalities  brought  about  by  the 
custom  established  before  the  day 


of  rapid  transportation  when  dis- 
tance  and  area  were  the  dominant 
influences  in  determining  the  lo' 
cation  of  the  various  county  seats. 
Because  of  this,  many  counties 
are  very  sparsely  populated,  and 
consequently  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  providing  all  the  nec' 
essary  features  of  county  govern' 
ment  by  means  of  a tax  income 
derived  from  a very  small  and 
sometimes  very  poor  population 
group. 

This  report  sets  forth  that,  a L 
though  there  has  been  a need  for 
revising  the  county  lines,  which 
were  established  when  means  of 
transportation  were  very  slow, 
nothing  was  done  until  the  recent 
very  great  shrinkage  in  tax  rev' 
enue  made  evident  the  fact  that 
some  change  was  necessary.  Un- 
der  the  present  arrangement, 
many  of  these  counties,  because 
of  limited  resources  and  low  tax' 
able  wealth,  cannot  maintain  hos- 
pitals,  jails,  libraries,  nursing 
services,  and  many  other  neces' 
sary  features  of  community  web 
fare,  yet  they  must  support  a 
complete  staff  of  county  officials. 

The  advantages  of  natural  geo' 
graphic  divisions,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  common  interests, 
resources,  and  occupations,  over 
arbitrary  state  and  county  lines, 
where  such  regional  objectives  are 
aimed  at,  can  be  readily  seen. 
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Maps  for  Planning 


To  the  extent  in  which  conservation  of  natural  resources  consti- 
tutes a chief  preventive  and  cure  for  social  waste  and  poverty,  the 
density  and  composition  of  populations  in  relation  to  these  natural 
resources  constitutes  a chief  critical  basis  for  public  planning  and 
regulation.  Each  community  finds  itself  a composite  of  resources  in 
varying  degrees  of  supply  and  subject  to  varying  degrees  of  de- 
mand. The  value  of  such  resources  translated,  by  way  of  their 
equivalents  in  purchasing  power,  into  levels  of  living  is  dependent 
upon  the  element  of  scarcity.  And  scarcity  in  turn  is  the  effect  of 
desirability  modified  by  adequacy  of  supply,  accessibility  and  porta- 
bility. Location  and  transport  thus  enter  into  value  and  price  as  a 
major  and  often  as  a decisive  component.  These  well  known  eco- 
nomic truisms  point  the  importance  of  effective  mapping.  If  official 
maps  are  to  be  the  visualization  of  the  Master  Plan  in  its  physical 
aspects,  they  must  be  accurate,  adequate  and  clear.  Air  photography 
has  the  unique  merit  of  supplying  a reliable  factitive  transcript  of 
cultural,  — real  estate  development,  structures,  roads,  reservoirs, 
parks  and  the  like,  — as  well  as  of  topographic  and  physical  aspects. 
Taken  at  suitable  space  and  time  intervals,  air  photographs  can  be 
made  to  provide  a detailed,  reliable  and  relatively  inexpensive  peri- 
odic census  of  physical,  economic  and  cultural  change.  The  fullest 
use  for  reference  and  comparison  of  these  data  calls  for  a mathe- 
matically sound,  yet  simple,  method  of  describing  the  location  of 
points  on  the  earth’s  surface,  such  as  is  offered  by  the  state-wide 
system  of  plane  coordinates  based  on  the  National  Triangulation 
System  provided  by  recent  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board.  Here  is  combined  the  utmost  of  refined 
precision  with  a practical  simplicity  well  within  the  capacity  of  all 
those  interested  in  surveying  and  surveys.  This  legislation  not  only 
guarantees  a greater  accuracy  to  local  private  and  public  bounda- 
ries, but  also  it  now  makes  it  possible  to  fit  together  smoothly  into 
a state- wide  system  the  jig-saw  puzzle  of  local  boundaries. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Coordinate  System 


After  years  of  conspicuous  and 
costly  confusion  in  surveying  meth- 
ods and  results,  Pennsylvania  today 
has  for  use  in  all  future  surveying 
a standard.  State-wide  system  of 
plane  coordinates  based  on  the  Na- 
tional Triangulation  System. 

Enacted  into  law  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  State  Legislature,  the 
three  bills  providing  for  this  long- 
needed  improvement  were  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Planning  Board, 
having  been  drafted  by  the  Board 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Coast  U Geodetic  Survey. 

The  most  important  of  these 
Acts  (#310)  establishes  the 
“Pennsylvania  Coordinate  System” 
for  describing  the  location  of  sur- 
vey monuments  and  land  boundary 
corners.  By  means  of  this  system 
the  positions  of  survey  stations  can 
be  described  in  terms  of  their  dis- 
tance in  feet  east  and  north  of  an 
assumed  “origin,”  or  zero  point  for 
calculation. 

A second  Act  (#123)  gives  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs power  to  establish  and  regu- 
late the  “Pennsylvania  Coordinate 
System,”  while  the  third  Act 
(#302)  permits  the  entry  of  sur- 
veyors and  engineers  on  to  private 
property  when  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  using  the  survey  sta- 
tions. It  also  provides  for  the  as- 


sessment and  collection  of  damages 
where  any  are  done  in  the  course 
of  such  entry,  and  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  markers  them- 
selves. 

Thus  is  legally  established  in 
Pennsylvania  a simple  but  accurate 
system  of  control  whereby  all  maps, 
surveys,  descriptions, — in  fact,  any 
data  pertaining  to  the  location  of 
land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — , 
can  be  coordinated  and  fitted  to- 
gether. 

The  need  for  the  control  of  all 
surveys  is  readily  apparent,  for  by 
means  of  such  control,  they  are 
made  permanent  and  indestructi- 
ble and  are  easily  reproduced  even 
when  all  stakes  and  corner  markers 
are  gone.  Not  only  that,  but  by  this 
means  they  are  coordinated  into 
one  uniform  system  in  which  each 
survey  is  in  its  proper  position 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  others, 
whether  on  a local,  State-wide  or 
national  basis. 

A controlled  survey,  being  ab- 
solutely permanent,  may  be  used 
at  any  time  in  the  future  for  any 
number  of  purposes  aside  from 
that  for  which  it  was  originally 
made.  In  fact,  the  value  of  a large 
system  of  controlled  surveys  prop- 
erly designed  and  monumented,  is 
so  great  and  covers  so  many  fields 
of  utility  that  it  defies  estimation. 
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Such  surveys  may  be  used  for 
general  mapping,  highway  and  rail' 
way  location  for  controlling  topo' 
graphic  and  hydrographic  surveys, 
for  military  purposes,  for  flood  con' 
trol,  for  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
for  geological  and  geographical 
studies,  for  controlling  aerial  pho' 
tography,  for  cadastral  or  tax  base 
surveys  and,  in  general,  for  all  sur' 
veying  purposes. 

To  illustrate  from  another  angle 
the  great  value  of  geodetic  control, 
consider  the  stupendous  economic 
loss  resulting  from  the  thousands 
of  uncontrolled  transit  surveys  of 
all  kinds,  costing  millions  of  dob 
lars,  that  have  been  made  in  this 
and  in  other  states.  These  are  based 
on  an  unlimited  assortment  of  as' 
sumed,  magnetic,  or  true  meridians. 
Plane  coordinates,  if  used  at  all, 
may  be  referred  to  any  one  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  origins  with' 
out  regard  to  their  geodetic  posi' 
tions.  Levels  are  based  upon  every 
conceivable  kind  of  assumed  datum 
plane.  These  are  utterly  useless  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  each  was  originally  made, 
and  many  of  them  cannot  even  be 
reproduced.  Obviously,  when 
viewed  collectively,  they  represent 
only  a mass  in  the  wildest  confu' 
sion. 

Land  subdivision  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  was  well  under  way  before 
the  United  States  System  of  Sur- 
veying  the  Public  lands  was  in' 


augurated  in  1784.  Therefore, 
properties  in  this  State  do  not  fob 
low  “Section  Lines”  as  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  western  states.  As 
a consequence,  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  orient  and  locate  a 
piece  of  property  on  a map  or  on 
the  ground  from  its  legal  descrip- 
tion unless  one  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  particular  locality 
in  which  the  property  lies.  Even 
the  experienced  surveyor  working 
in  familiar  territory  surveyed  un- 
der the  older  local  system  often 
finds  himself  in  difficulty  when  an 
old  monument  is  lost  or  obliterated. 

Now  suppose  that  all  of  these 
surveys  had  been  controlled  and 
framed  into  a single  coordinated 
system,  properly  designed,  monu- 
mented  and  mapped;  and  suppose 
further,  that  a State  agency  kept 
in  convenient  form  complete  rec- 
ords of  all  of  these  survey  data 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 
Surely,  any  layman  can  see  the 
incalculable  value  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement without  further  dis- 
cussion. 

The  basis  for  such  a system  of 
control  exists  today  in  the  form  of 
the  National  Triangulation  Sys- 
tem as  developed  and  established 
by  the  United  States  Coast  6s? 
Geodetic  Survey.  This  system,  now 
well  advanced,  will  when  com- 
pleted cover  the  whole  country 
with  a network  of  monumented 
stations  for  which  the  geodetic  co- 
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ordinates  (latitude  and  longtitude) 
will  be  computed  and  adjusted  to 
a high  degree  of  accuracy. 

Within  these  surveys  lies  a 
wealth  of  data,  which  can  be  made 
of  tremendous  value,  not  only  to 
engineers  and  surveyors  in  every 
field  of  activity,  but  through  them 
to  every  corporation,  common- 
wealth, county,  municipality,  prop- 
erty owner,  or  individual  party 
who  authorizes  or  pays  for  any 
kind  of  instrumental  surveying. 
This  value  lies  in  the  use  of  these 
monumented  stations  as  starting 
and  ending  points  for  controlling 
all  surveys.  Since  they  are  accu- 
rately located  on  the  spheroid,  and 
in  relation  to  one  another,  they 
furnish  a means  of  checking  the 
work  and  of  adjusting  the  errors 
in  the  survey. 

Until  recently  the  fullest  use  of 
the  data  provided  by  this  system 
required  the  employment  of  geo- 
detic formulae  and  methods.  Geo- 
detic surveying,  of  course,  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy  and 
the  highest  degree  of  precision  in 
the  field  observations,  necessitating 
the  use  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
expensive  field  equipment.  This 
has  made  it  impracticable  except 
where  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  survey  were  so  great, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  boundary  of  a 
county  or  a state,  or  where  the 
interests  involved  were  so  large,  as 


in  the  case  of  a city  survey, — that 
the  expense  incurred  for  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  the  purchase 
of  the  special  equipment  needed 
was  fully  justified. 

Now,  however,  the  above  limi- 
tations no  longer  prevail,  since  it 
is  generally  possible  for  any  engi- 
neer or  surveyor  to  base  his  sur- 
veys on  the  National  Triangula- 
tion  System  by  utilizing  the  Plane 
Coordinates  System,  which  permits 
the  use  of  triangulation  stations 
for  control  purposes  without  in- 
volving the  complicated  computa- 
tions otherwise  necessary. 

The  system  constitutes  a mathe- 
matically sound  and  accurate 
method  of  transposing  work  from 
geodetic  or  spherical  to  plane  sur- 
veying methods,  and  while  its  de- 
sign and  preparation  are  somewhat 
involved,  its  use  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. A compactly  convenient  trans- 
lating formula  enables  any  prac- 
tical surveyor,  even  with  limited 
mathematical  knowledge,  to  make 
the  transposition  from  one  system 
to  the  other. 

That  no  portion  of  a spherical 
surface  can  be  spread  out  onto  a 
plane  without  some  distortion  is 
elementary.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
portray  a portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  a plane,  some  sort 
of  projection  having  a definite 
mathematical  relationship  to  the 
spheroid  is  necessary.  The  newly 
enacted  system  utilizes  the  Lam- 
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bert  Conformal  Projection  for  this 
purpose. 

This  projection  has  an  inherent 
scale  error  varying  along  the  North 
and  South  axis,  from  zero  at  the 
standard  parallels  to  a maximum 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
standard  parallels.  By  utilizing  two 
zones  or  grids,  the  maximum  scale 
error  will  be  1 part  in  23,000  or 
less  than  3 inches  in  a mile.  This 
scale  error  is  such  that  it  may  be 
disregarded  entirely  for  most  sur- 
veys. However,  for  surveys  cover- 
ing a large  area,  or  where  a high 
degree  of  precision  is  required,  cor- 
rections for  this  scale  error  can 
easily  be  made. 

The  Coast  5?  Geodetic  Survey 
and  the  staff  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  have  already  computed  the 
plane  coordinates  of  many  of  the 
triangulation  stations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  to  make  the  system  of  prac- 
tical use  to  local  engineers  and 
surveyors. 

The  “first  order”  triangulation 
system,  which  will  give  2 5 -mile 
spacing  of  arcs  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
well  on  its  way  toward  comple- 


tion. This  spacing,  however,  is  so 
broad  that  the  distances  from  the 
triangulation  stations  to  the  points 
of  beginning  of  many  future  sur- 
veys will  often  be  so  great  as  to 
make  their  use  prohibitive. 

If  a practical  system  is  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  area  between  arcs 
must  be  split  by  supplementary  tri- 
angulation  and  traverse.  Stations 
should  eventually  be  placed  at  such 
intervals  that  no  point  in  the  State 
will  be  more  than  one  or  two 
miles  from  a permanent  monu- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  system  may 
function  properly,  there  must  be  a 
permanent  public  agency  to  direct 
its  operations;  to  collect,  check,  co- 
ordinate and  preserve  all  worth 
while  survey  data;  to  cooperate 
and  advise  with  all  persons  who 
would  use  the  system;  to  standard- 
ize and  supervise  the  monumenta- 
tion  of  all  surveys  that  are  to  be- 
come a part  of  the  system.  Such 
an  agency  is  the  proposed  Bureau 
of  Surveys  and  Maps,  which  will 
operate  as  a division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs. 
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For  Mapping 


For  many  years  land-use  devel- 
opments have  been  hampered  by 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  maps. 
Water  supply  and  power  develop' 
ments,  flood  control  projects,  min- 
ing  operations,  land  classification 
studies,  civic  and  municipal  im- 
provements  have  all  been  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  modern  maps.  Ex- 
isting maps  of  most  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  efficient  government. 

Municipalities  contemplating  im- 
provements and  lacking  complete 
basic  maps,  have  usually  made  only 
such  surveys  and  maps  as  were 
necessary  for  construction  purposes 
for  any  particular  improvement 
under  consideration.  Complete 
maps  for  study  purposes  have  sel- 
dom been  available.  Such  improve- 
ments, made  without  knowledge  of 
all  existing  possibilities,  and  unco- 
ordinated with  existing  and  con- 
templated improvements,  are  costly 
to  the  taxpayers.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  expended  each  year 
for  the  construction  of  sewers, 
water  works,  streets,  bridges, 
schools  and  subways  which  in  a 
few  years  will  be  too  small  or  will 
be  found  to  have  been  incorrectly 
located  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Many  of  these  improve- 
ments will  need  to  be  scrapped 
long  before  physical  deterioration 


has  depleted  their  usefulness.  But 
the  taxpayers  will  continue  to  pay 
for  these  improvements  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  benefited 
by  them. 

As  the  bonded  indebtedness  and 
tax  rates  of  civil  subdivisions  ap- 
proach the  legal  maximums,  the 
problem  of  financing  new  public 
improvements  becomes  difficult.  In 
order  that  provision  may  be  made 
for  financing  future  improvements, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  public  works  be  made 
more  permanent.  It  is  likewise  de- 
sirable that  the  cost  of  such  im- 
provements be  apportioned  fairly 
and  equitably  among  the  taxpay- 
ers. Long-range  planning  will  go 
far  in  effecting  a solution  to  these 
problems. 

In  order  to  plan  intelligently,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  an  inventory 
of  the  physical  and  topographic 
features  of  the  area  together  with 
cultural  improvements  such  as 
highways,  reservoirs,  parks,  for- 
ests, agricultural  land,  homes  and 
industrial  buildings.  Air  photo- 
graphs provide  an  accurate  and 
economical  inventory  of  the  topo- 
graphic features  of  an  area  and  of 
its  physical  cultural  improvements. 
Since  they  show  every  feature  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  visible  to 
the  eye,  they  are  of  extreme  value 
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in  planning  for  State,  county  and 
municipal  improvements.  Air  pho- 
tographs  show  houses  and  facto- 
ries,  streets,  railroads,  farms  and 
forests,  parks,  airports,  streams  and 
lakes.  From  the  photographs  ex- 
perts can  detect  the  types  of  crops, 
abandoned  farm  land,  and  in  many 
cases  the  boundaries  of  soil  classes 
and  evidences  of  erosion.  When 
taken  at  periodic  ten-year  inter- 
vals, air  photographs  serve  as  a re- 
liable land-use  census.  The  growth 
and  development  of  urban  areas, 
the  extension  of  transportation  net- 
works, the  additions  to  park  and 
farm  lands,  and  the  progress  of  re- 
forestation can  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  photographs. 

By  using  air  photographs  as  a 
base,  the  construction  of  zoning 
maps  is  greatly  simplified.  The 
planner  can  perceive  which  areas 
are  logical  for  home  sites;  which 
are  best  suited  for  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises;  and  which 
should  be  used  for  parks  and  recre- 
ational purposes.  He  can  plan  for 
the  future  expansion  of  a city  so 
as  to  insure  adequate  areas  for 
residential,  commercial,  industrial 
and  recreational  purposes,  and  in 
a manner  which  will  eliminate 
those  undesirable  fringes  where 
residential  and  commercial  areas 
impinge  with  characteristic  dis- 
harmony. 


The  engineer,  by  using  air  pho- 
tographs and  zoning  maps,  can  lay 
out  the  network  of  streets  and 
transportation  lines  to  speed  traf- 
fic through  the  business  sections  by 
routes  which  eliminate  traffic  snarls 
and  perilous  intersections.  He  can 
design  water  works  and  water 
mains,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
plants  with  a foresight  of  future 
conditions  and  the  assurance  that 
such  improvements  will  not  need 
to  be  scrapped  years  before  they 
have  served  their  estimated  useful 
life.  Schools,  libraries,  parks  and 
recreational  areas  can  also  be 
planned  and  located  so  as  to  serve 
the  best  needs  of  the  citizens. 

Taxation  maps  can  be  readily 
constructed,  using  adequate  air 
photographs  and  zoning  maps  as  a 
base.  Equitable  tax  bases  may  then 
be  computed  for  the  various  areas 
involved.  The  boundaries  of  prop- 
erties can  be  easily  traced  upon  the 
air  photographs  and  from  them 
transferred  to  the  taxation  maps. 
Properties  which  are  escaping  tax- 
ation can  be  detected  and  placed 
on  the  tax  rolls,  and  the  areas  of 
all  taxable  properties  can  be  de- 
termined directly  from  the  map. 
Many  tax  authorities  know  that 
the  total  area  for  which  they  are 
collecting  taxes  is  much  less  than  it 
should  be,  but  without  accurate 
maps  it  is  impossible  to  localize  the 
discrepancies. 
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Theodolite 


Precise  instrument  used  in  triangulation  surveys 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Coast  e5  Geodetic  Surve 


Air  Photograph: 

Scale  I"  = 1 800',  for  S+afe  and  regional  plan- 

ning purposes. 


Air  photograph  by  Aero  Service  Corp 


Enlargement: 

Of  air  photograph  on  preceding  page.  Scale  I" 
400'.  For  local  zoning  and  tax  map  purposes. 


Bilby  Steel  Tower: 

Used  for  triangulation  surveys.  The  inner  tower 
supports  the  theodolite;  the  outer,  the  observer. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Coast  & Geodetic  Survey 


Air  Photography  for  Mapping 


In  six  Connecticut  towns*  the 
use  of  such  maps  resulted  in  urn 
covering  1237  residences,  12,534 
garages  and  barns  and  13,866  lots 
which  were  escaping  taxation. 
Other  districts  have  discovered  suf' 
fident  additional  property  to 
finance  the  cost  of  such  maps  out 
of  one  year’s  taxes  on  the  new 
property.  Similar  conditions  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  many  communi- 
ties of  Pennsylvania. 

Air  photographs  have  already 
been  made  for  certain  limited  areas 
in  Pennsylvania.  These  photo- 
graphs have  been  made  under  vari- 
ous conditions,  and  usually  for  cer- 
tain specific  purposes.  Both  single 
and  multiple  lens  cameras  have 
been  used.  Because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  scales  and  in  standards  of 
accuracy,  the  photographs  are  not 
adaptable  to  State  or  Regional 
planning  purposes. 

Air  photographs  suitable  for 
modern  mapping  purposes  can  be 
made  only  by  skilled  technicians 
with  highly  specialized  equipment. 
For  terrain  such  as  Pennsylvania’s, 
it  is  necessary  that  photographs  be 
taken  from  heights  ranging  be- 
tween three  and  five  miles  in  or- 
der to  minimize  distortion  caused 
by  differences  in  elevations  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  An  enlargement 
made  from  a small  scale  negative 
taken  from  such  a height  is  far 


more  accurate  than  a contact  print 
made  from  a negative  taken  at  a 
relatively  lower  one.  For  most 
mapping  purposes,  photographs 
must  be  taken  with  the  camera 
lens  pointing  directly  downward. 
Oblique  views,  such  as  are  taken 
by  the  auxiliary  lenses  of  the  mul- 
tiple lens  cameras  are  not  satisfac- 
tory for  mapping. 

In  order  that  the  photographs 
may  be  fitted  together  properly,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  geographic 
positions  of  certain  distinguishable 
points  be  known.  These  points, 
tied  together  by  traverse  or  incor- 
porated into  the  plane  coordinate 
system,  constitute  the  control  for 
the  air  photographs.  The  scaled 
distance  between  any  two  points 
appearing  on  a photograph  must 
agree  with  the  known  measured 
distance  in  order  that  the  photo- 
graphs be  adequate  for  mapping 
purposes.  Road  intersections,  prom- 
inent buildings  and  other  easily 
recognizable  features  are  used  for 
these  control  points.  Air  photo- 
graphs made  without  adequate 
control  are  of  little  value  for  map- 
ping use. 

Most  of  the  cameras  and  equip- 
ment suitable  for  accurate  map- 
ping purposes  are  owned  by  com- 
panies who  specialize  in  photo- 
graphing extensive  areas  and  whose 
unit  charges  are,  naturally,  higher 
for  small  areas.  It  is,  therefore,  dif- 


*A  Connecticut  “town"  is  the  equivalent  of  a Pennsylvania  township  including  perhaps  a borough. 
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ficult  for  municipalities  and  civil 
subdivisions  to  contract  with  the 
owners  of  this  equipment  for  pho- 
tographing  limited  areas. 

A plan  for  obtaining  air  photo- 
graphs  of  the  entire  State  is  being 
considered  by  the  State  Planning 
Board.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  these  photographs  suitable  for 
mapping  purposes  will  amount  to 
approximately  $5.00  a square  mile, 
or  $225,000  for  the  entire  State. 
This  cost  would  include  all  neces- 
sary  control,  the  negatives  and  one 
set  of  contact  prints.  Additional 
prints  and  enlargements,  suitable 
for  zoning  and  taxation  maps, 
could  be  made  at  a reasonable  cost 
and  sold  to  the  civil  subdivisions 
which  desire  them. 

If  this  cost  were  allocated  among 
the  34  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  interested  in 
using  air  photographs,  the  average 
cost  for  each  agency  of  one  set  of 
contact  prints  covering  the  entire 
State  would  be  approximately 
$10,000.  Agencies  interested  in 
only  a portion  of  the  State  would 
pay  proportionately  less. 


Such  a plan  would  enable  all 
municipalities  and  civil  subdivi- 
sions to  purchase  prints  and  en- 
largements made  by  modern  equip- 
ment at  a fraction  of  the  cost  of 
obtaining  individual  area  surveys 
made  by  obsolete  equipment.  It 
would  enable  regional  or  State- 
wide planning  agencies  to  obtain 
prints  for  any  area  in  Pennsylvania 
made  to  a uniform  scale  and  under 
uniform  conditions.  Zoning,  taxa- 
tion and  planning  maps  made  from 
such  air  photographs  could  all  be 
fitted  accurately  into  the  State 
map  without  gaps  or  overlaps. 

Mapping  by  air  photographs  has 
become  an  established  procedure  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 
Within  the  next  few  years  it  will 
probably  be  utilized  generally  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  the  criterion 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  utility, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  negatives 
be  made  under  comparable  condi- 
tions, to  uniform  scales  and  by 
modern  methods.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  adequate  control,  tied 
into  a State-wide  system,  be  used. 


Local  Public  officials  and  other  agencies  or  persons  having  need  for  air 
photographs  covering  all  or  a portion  of  the  State  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Planning  Board.  The  area  of  cov' 
erage,  the  scale  and  any  other  special  requirements  should  be  mentioned. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning  Board  found  itself  ably  repre' 
sented  at  the  twenty'third  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Confer' 
ence.  Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery,  member 
of  the  Board  and  long  a leading 
American  exponent  of  “planned 
public  works”  as  a device  for  em- 
ployment stabilisation,  who,  as  an 
economic  advisor  to  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Confer' 
ence,  served  as  official  reporter  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
In  addition  to  formulating  a pro' 
gram  for  public  works  embodying 
the  essential  features  of  the  Mab 
lery  Plan,  the  Conference  adopted 
by  overwhelming  vote  a re  com  - 
mendation  that  each  nation  should 
send  representatives  to  a perma' 
nent  Public  Works  Committee  to 
be  created  in  the  International 
Labor  Office.  The  proposed  com' 
mittee  is  to  send  out  a uniform 
plan  or  questionnaire  as  to  public 
works  planned  or  already  executed 
in  each  country. 

The  Conference  has  also  adopt' 
ed  a draft  recommendation  which 
will  go  before  the  legislative  bodies 
of  every  country,  concerning  the 
principles  of  planning  and  financ- 
ing  of  public  works  in  ways  to 
aid  in  curbing  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  business  cycles.  It  also 


favors  the  coordination  of  all  pub' 
lie  spending  and  borrowing  powers 
of  local  and  regional  agencies  with 
that  of  central  state  governments. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  sys' 
tematically  maintained  pools  of  po' 
tential  employment  will  be  created. 

By  resort  to  some  such  levelling 
device  as  a nine-year  moving  aver' 
age  (statistically  derived  from  the 
typical  real  estate  cycle)  as  the 
base  for  calculating  public  borrow' 
ing  power,  the  flow  of  public 
works  can  be  scheduled  to  assure 
alternative  employment. 

This  is  the  major  purpose  of 
the  proposed  State  constitutional 
amendment  for  revising  the  base 
for  municipal  borrowing  which 
was  sponsored  by  our  State  Plan' 
ning  Board  and  given  its  initial 
approval  by  the  1937  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  By  the  sys' 
tematic  scheduling  of  public  works 
it  would  be  possible  to  mobilize 
the  bulk  of  them  for  release  in 
periods  of  depression.  Through 
some  such  inverse  dispatch  of  pub' 
lie  works,  whether  financed  by  ac' 
cumulation  of  reserves  out  of  pros' 
perity  taxes  or  by  the  enlargement 
of  borrowing  power  in  periods  of 
business  recession  when  labor  is 
plentiful  and  construction  costs 
low,  public  works  employment  op' 
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portunity  may  be  increased  di' 
rectly  with  the  cyclical  decline  of 
private  business  employment. 

The  proposals  included  in  the 
Conference  Draft  Report  seem  to 
favor  giving  preference  for  pub' 
lie  works  employment  to  those  ah 
ready  unemployed.  This  is  some' 
what  in  conflict  with  the  views  of 
those  who  feel  that,  while  public 
works  should  be  timed  to  supple' 
ment  private  employment  in  pe' 
riods  of  depression,  there  should 


be  no  discrimination  between 
workers  as  to  eligibility  for  em' 
ployment  on  public  works.  Those 
who  hold  to  this  opinion  argue  (1) 
that  the  government  should  not  be 
penalized  by  being  forced  to  hire 
marginal  workers  and  (2)  that  the 
selection  of  the  ablest  for  public 
works  employment  at  commensu' 
rately  high  wages  would  serve  to 
raise  the  entire  level  of  the  labor 
market  and  so  materially  increase 
the  flow  of  purchasing  power 
when  and  where  most  needed. 


Highway  Revision  Needed 


The  terrific  pace  of  rapid  transit 
by  motor  - driven  vehicles  has 
brought  us  to  the  pass  at  which 
further  adaptation  of  the  vehicle  to 
the  road  must,  it  seems,  give  way 
to  major  revisions  in  highway  struc- 
ture  and  location. 

Highway  engineers  agree  with 
economic  and  sociologic  experts 
that  the  day  of  the  general-purpose 
highway  is  rapidly  passing;  that  the 
highway  of  the  future  will  have  to 
be  designed  and  constructed  for  the 
discriminating  accommodation  of 
specialized  traffic,  — freeways  for 
fast  moving  through-traffic  and 


long  distance  trucking,  by-paths  for 
relief  of  intra-urban  traffic,  scenic 
highways  and  parkways  for  recre- 
ational travel-ways. 

The  strategic  placement  and 
traffic  capacity  of  such  specialized 
types  of  transport  routes  call  for  a 
far  more  critical  and  precise  map- 
ping for  highway  planning  than 
older  uses  of  traditional  routes  fixed 
in  a more  primitive  day,  when  traf- 
fic was  less  rapid  and  frequent,  and 
when  trading  zones  and  other 
spheres  of  influence  included 
smaller  areas  and  none  of  the  amaz- 
ing mobility  that  today  complicates 
highway  planning. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Harrisburg.— Interest  has  been 
aroused  here  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Evening  l<lews  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  a highway  deck  over  Paxton 
Creek  from  Maclay  Street  south  to 
Paxton  Street,  a distance  of  25 
blocks.  The  former  thoroughfare  is 
a “feeder”  to  the  Allentown-New 
York  highway  and  the  latter  to  the 
Reading  and  Philadelphia  high- 
ways. Such  a street,  declares  the 
Evening  T'lews,  would  divert  the 
major  portion  of  the  “thru-Harris- 
burg”  traffic  away  from  residential 
Front  Street  and  from  business-sec- 
tion Cameron  Street,  both  of  which 
are  needed  for  local  traffic.  The 
traffic  on  these  streets  is  alarmingly 
heavy  and  dangerous. 

Philadelphia.  — Champions  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  Delaware 
River  as  a source  of  water  supply 
for  this  city  in  favor  of  mountain 
water  are  pointing  to  the  recent 
incident  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dead  fish  were  cast  up  on 
the  Philadelphia  water  front,  the 
victims  of  water  polluted  by  in- 
dustrial wastes.  While  the  drinking 
water  itself  was  not  affected,  since 
the  poisons  had  been  emptied  into 
the  river  below  the  source  of  the 


city’s  water  supply  intake,  the 
dead  fish  themselves  constituted  a 
menace  to  health. 

A Water  Commission,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Mayor,  is  at  present 
studying  the  feasibility  of  a new 
water  supply  for  the  city. 

Harrisburg. — Reports  of  traf- 
fic checkers  reveal  that  the  new 
by-pass,  which  runs  from  Paxton 
Street  in  Harrisburg  to  a point 
near  Hummelstown  along  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Highway,  has  di- 
verted many  hundreds  of  cars 
from  Derry  Street,  thus  relieving 
much  of  the  congestion  on  this  lat- 
ter thoroughfare. 

In  announcing  the  results  of  its 
survey,  the  Harrisburg  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  said  that  the 
checkers’  figures,  when  compared 
with  a check  made  of  Derry  Street 
traffic  a year  ago,  showed  that  839 
fewer  cars  entered  Harrisburg  by 
that  route  between  7 a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  of  the  selected  day  than  in 
1936,  and  that  1065  fewer  cars 
left  Harrisburg  between  those  same 
hours,  making  a total  drop  of  1904. 

Much  traffic  has  also  been  di- 
verted from  Market  Street  and 
from  the  Mulberry  Street  bridge 
to  Paxton  Street. 
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Out-of-State 

Items 


CONNECTICUT.  At  a COSt  of 

only  $20,000  for  a state-wide  aerial 
mapping  project,  fourteen  Con' 
necticut  cities  are  enabled  by  tax 
equalization  studies  to  effect  an 
average  tax  rate  reduction  of  27  % 
while  increasing  their  tax  yield  by 
47  % . Similar  economies  from  the 
use  of  air  photographs  may  be  an- 
ticipated  from  further  extensions 
of  this  method  of  mapping. 

California.— The  Los  Angeles 
flood  control  project  offers  special 
points  of  interest  not  so  much 
from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
flood  hazards  as  from  the  urban 
environment  in  which  it  must  be 
constructed.  These  offer  a some' 
what  unusual  problem  for  engi' 
neering  science.  Los  Angeles  has 
had  during  the  past  century  fifteen 
floods,  of  which  one  has  been  clas- 
sified  as  a great  flood,  two  as  ma- 
jor floods,  eight  as  severe  floods 
and  four  as  ordinary  floods. 

Missouri.  — St.  Louis,  under 
stimulus  of  its  Mayor,  undertakes 
an  unique  project  for  restoring  the 
virtues  and  interests  of  urban 
neighborhoods  by  the  crystallization 
of  self-conscious  homogeneous  com' 
munity  units.  This  is  counted  on 


not  merely  to  humanize  urban 
planning  and  zoning  but  to  assure 
the  more  effective  and  economical 
enforcement  of  zoning  regulation 
and  urban  planning. 

south  Dakota.  — Interesting 
studies  of  precipitation  indicate 
some  degree  of  periodicity  or  basis 
of  forecast.  These  studies  would 
seem  admirably  to  complement  the 
projected  “Water  and  Land-use 
Surveys”  in  determining  land  areas 
suitable  for  irrigation  in  South 
Dakota. 

TENNESSEE.  — A Cumberland 
River  Regional  Planning  Survey, 
“Water  Resources  of  the  Cumber- 
land  Drainage  Basin,”  has  been  re- 
leased  which  holds  special  interest 
from  the  circumstances  that  the 
President  in  his  message  on  a Re- 
gional  Plan  calling  for  seven  ma- 
jor areas,  suggests  extending  T.  V. 
A.  to  embrace  the  Cumberland 
drainage  basin.  “Although  pos- 
sessed of  tremendous  power  poten- 
tialities,” the  Commission  does  not 
hope  for  great  progress  in  its  utili- 
zation until  the  facilities  of  the 
adjacent  Tennessee  River  have 
been  more  completely  utilized  by 
T.  V.  A. 
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Book/  Magazine 
and  Report  Reviews 


“CONSERVATION  OF 
SOIL." — A.  F.  Gustafson.  Me- 
Graw  Hill  Boo\  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 
312  pp.  $3.00. 

“ SOIL  EROSION  AND  ITS 
CONTROL.”  Q.  C.  Ayres.  Me* 
Graw  Hill  Boo\  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 
365  pp.  $3.50 

Both  books  cover  much  the  same 
ground;  so  much  so  as  to  empha- 
size  rather  dramatically  the  cur- 
rent  interest  stimulated  by  the 
National  Soil  Conservation  Pro- 
gram  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  the  two,  the  sec- 
ond  is  the  more  practical  and  ex' 
plicit,  dealing  largely  with  the  me- 
chanics of  erosion  control. 

“KENN£B£C:  CRADLE  OF 
AMERICANS."— Robert  P.  Tris- 
tram Coffin;  illustrated  by  Mait- 
land de  Gogorzo;  302  pp.  The 
Rivers  of  America  series,  edited  by 
Constance  Lindsay  S\inner,  Farrar 
& Rinehart,  N-T-C.,  1937.  $2.50. 

Maine  boasts  a larger  acreage  of 
virgin  forests  than  any  other  state. 
A greater  realm  of  wilderness  even 
than  it  was  a hundred  years  ago, 
Maine  has  preserved  much  of  its 
ancient  frontier  tradition.  Here  in 
the  forest  primeval  the  doughty 
Paul  Bunyan,  folk-lore  hero  of 


American  lumberjacks,  had  his 
birth  and  boyhood  rearing.  Yet 
significantly  enough  he  had  to  “go 
west"  to  where  the  tall  trees  stand 
closer  together.  The  challenge  of  a 
rugged  but  invigorating  land  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Coffin's  homespun  friend,  Cap’n 
Bibber:  “A  man  has  to  take  hold 
of  his  land  hard  and  grow  into  it.” 

“ REEMPLOYMENT  OPPOR - 
TUXITIES  AND  RECENT 
CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNIQUE;  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT and  increasing 

PRODUCTIVITY."  — David 
Weintraub  & Harold  Posner.  N&' 
tional  Research  Project,  Wor\s 
Progress  Administration,  W ash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  March,  1937. 

The  reactions  of  workers  and 
wool-growers  in  England  to  the 
early  progress  of  technology  in  the 
rise  of  the  factory  system  was  re- 
flected, according  to  the  authors  of 
this  report,  in  violent  riots  and 
sabotage  forcing  John  Kay,  inven- 
tor of  the  flying  shuttle  (1733)  to 
flee  the  country;  Hargreaves,  in- 
ventor of  the  spinner’s  mule 
(1779)  to  go  into  hiding.  This 
displacement  of  man-power  by  in- 
animate forms  of  fuel  energy  ap- 
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plied  to  machine-manipulated  tools 
is  seen  to  have  undergone  a vio- 
lent acceleration  during  the  World 
War,  arriving  in  1919  at  a point 
at  which  per  capita  productivity 
outstripped  population  growth. 
From  1920  to  1929,  the  authors 
point  out,  the  expansion  of  em- 
ployment represents  the  transfer- 
ence of  labor  to  service  activities 
stimulated  by  dramatic  boom  times. 
In  this  transference  youth  and 
women  workers  enjoyed  the  greater 
advantage. 

For  the  future  the  authors  pre- 
dict even  greater  acceleration  of 
technologic  disemployment.  With 
inadequate  provision  to  deal  with 
its  consequences,  “it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  dislocations  occa- 
sioned by  technological  progress 
will  continue  to  present  serious 
problems  of  industrial  economic 
and  social  readjustment.” 

CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Architectural  Record* 

June  1937 

“Planning  for  Recreation.” — George  D. 

Butler,  pp.  113  et  seq. 

Deals  with  problems  of  (a)  getting  un* 
trained  adults  to  use  play  equipment  and 
(b)  providing  play  opportunity  to  post' 
school  adults. 

“The  Module.” — Le  Corbusier. 

Amusing  and  thought'provoking  charts 
and  schedules  of  daily  and  seasonal  dis* 
tribution  of  time  between  labor,  rest 
and  recreation,  confirm  findings  of 
Psychologist  Thorndike. 

•Published  at  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Country  Gentleman 

June  1937 

“Water  to  Sea.” — Ben  Hibbs. 

Most  of  what  we  believe  about  floods 
is  wrong. 

Readers  Digest 
July  1937 

“These  Schools  Teach  Practical  Politics.” 
— Robert  Littell. 

A new  and  productive  synthesis  between 
public  instruction  in  civics  and  politi- 
cal science  and  betterment  of  city  gov* 
ernment. 

“The  City  That  Found  Itself.” — Webb 
Waldrori. 

A community  program  for  capitalizing 
leisure  organized  by  Frank  Manley, 
physical  education  director,  and  Charles 
Stuart  Mott,  a vice  president  of  General 
Motors. 

The  Military  Engineer** 

July'August  1937 

“Statewide  Highway  Planning  Surveys.” 
— Col.  Donald  F.  Pancoast,  pp.  260*262. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  make  long  time,  rational 
plans  for  highway  development  but 
when,  due  to  the  economic  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  increasing  demands 
of  traffic,  it  is  imperative. 

“The  Flood  Control  Project  of  Los  An* 
geles  County. — Major  Theodore  Wyman, 
Jr.  p.  281. 

“Engineering  and  Design  for  Los  Angeles 
Flood  Control. — Captain  R.  E.  Cruse, 
pp.  282*287. 

Los  Angeles’  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
last  twenty  years  has  kept  flood  con* 
trollers,  organized  in  1915,  on  the  jump 
in  staying  abreast  of  conditions. 

••Published  by  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.  $4.50  per  year.  75c  per  copy. 

National  Real  Estate  Journal*** 

April  20,  1937 

“Real  Estate’s  Economic  Cycle  and  What 
it  Promises.” — Paul  F.  Pullen,  pp.  31*37. 
An  intelligent  analysis  of  characteristics 
of  real  estate  booms  and  the  factors 
which  operate  to  produce  them.  Includes 
a good  graph.  Useful  to  those  interested 
in  State  legislation  for  revising  basis  of 
municipal  borrowing  limits. 

•••Published  by  Porter*Bede*Langtry  Corp., 
139  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.  $4.00 
per  year 
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Drainage  Basins 
as  Natural  Regions 

Public  planning  — as  does  all  planning  — projects  itself  in  both 
time  and  space.  Both  of  these  aspects  of  public  planning  are  em- 
barrassed  by  harmful  misconceptions.  Enthusiasm  for  long-range 
planning  may  spring  from  either  of  two  motivating  attitudes:  (a) 
the  projection  of  contemporary  human  values  into  ideals  of  reason- 
able perfection, — to  serve  as  standards  for  stimulation  and  ap- 
praisal of  current  performance,  or  (b)  an  attractive  escape  mechan- 
ism for  day-dreamers  who  are  unable  or  feel  or  wish  to  feel  unable 
to  succeed  in  this  actual  world  of  hard  and  cruel  fact.  The  first  of 
these  can  bring  great  aid  to  public  planning;  the  latter  can  bring 
only  harm.  Even  in  the  projection  of  contemporary  values,  the 
greatest  caution  is  needed  not  to  give  to  these  projections  a magical 
force  they  do  not  possess.  The  well-meaning  reformer  who  would 
peg  progress  at  the  fulfillment  of  his  pet  panacea  can  be  the  great- 
est of  public  enemies.  As  for  regional  planning,  a danger  arises 
from  the  dramatic  appeal  and  convenience  of  fixed  regional  classi- 
fication. There  is  no  absolute  all-inclusive  status  for  regions;  nor  do 
all  functional  classifications  of  areas  necessarily  coincide.  Regional 
delimitation  by  functional  definition  should  not  be  permitted  to 
degenerate  into  static  rigidity.  Sound  public  master-planning,  to 
achieve  its  largest  good,  must  recognize  and  maintain  a fluidity  con- 
sistent with  regional  fluctuation  and  change.  The  DRAINAGE 
BASIN,  major  topic  of  this  issue  and  of  a current  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  report,  constitutes  one  — and  a major  — type 
of  regional  definition  in  physical  terms.  Drainage  basins  offer  the 
most  primitive,  stable  and  comprehensive  of  natural  structures  by 
which  cultural  forms  are  shaped.  Yet  even  here  the  status  quo  will 
not  stay  put.  River  basins,  it  is  true,  are  altered  very  slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  by  natural  forces;  but  artificial  alterations  can 
effect  in  a single  generation  drastic  changes.  A channel  cut  across 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  some  scientists  allege,  could,  by  deflecting 
the  Gulf  Stream,  throw  the  British  Isles  and  its  environs  back  into 
the  rigors  of  an  arctic  climate  and  produce  profound  temperature 
and  related  changes  all  along  our  Atlantic  border.  “Nothing  is 
so  constant  as  change!” 
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Can  Zoning  End 
^Caveat  Emptor77? 


As  often  happens  when  public  opinion  is  ridden  too  exclusively  in 
one  direction,  there  arises  a reversal  of  feeling  which  carries  public 
thinking  and  discussion  to  an  opposite  extreme.  It  may  be  considered 
a proper  function  of  public  planning  to  discover  and  support  the 
golden  mean.  As  between  the  complete  quarantine  of  flood  plains 
against  all  occupancy  and  the  continued  expansion  of  costly  and 
often  uncertain  flood  control  measures,  the  following  proposals  seek 
a sensible  middle  course  which  can  combine  a maximum  of  land-use 
with  safety  and  which  can  help  put  an  end  to  the  hard-boiled  slo- 
gan: "Let  the  buyer  beware!" 


David  Harum  no  doubt  would 
have  resented  being  protected 
against  the  hazards  of  horse  trad' 
ing.  But  David  flourished  in  a 
horse-and-buggy  world  and  he 
knew  his  horseflesh.  No  such  inti' 
mate  knowledge  of  the  things  we 
buy  now  generally  exists.  We  have 
the  vendor’s  word  and  that  we  can 
little  more  than  suspect. 

Most  ilbadvised  land  acquisition, 
land  occupancy  and  land-use  arises 
from  the  ignorance  of  buyers.  In  a 
primitive  economy,  the  buyer  was 
not  supposed  to  plead  ignorance. 
Today  there  are  thousands  of  items 
of  consumption  whose  origins  and 
contents  are  hidden  from  the  con- 
sumer in  the  complexity  and  re- 
moteness of  production.  That  this 
is  so  has  been  pretty  well  acknowl- 
edged in  the  increasing  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  consumers. 


Truth  in  advertising,  better  busi- 
ness bureaus,  pure  food  and  drug 
acts  — all  bespeak  a new  social  re- 
gard for  our  protection  as  con- 
sumers. 

Few  aspects  of  our  rural  econ- 
omy are  more  tragic  than  that  of 
abandoned  farms  eagerly  purchased 
by  would-be  amateur  farmers  — 
not  all  of  them  from  the  city.  The 
romantic  success  of  the  early  pio- 
neer was  after  all  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  natural  resources  his 
hardihood  tapped.  But  mere  cour- 
age cannot  extract  from  a sterile 
environment  sustaining  wealth. 

The  social  waste  resulting  from 
uninformed  buying  is  staggering;  it 
is  all  the  more  tragic  because  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 
Public  planning  is  expected  to  as- 
semble appraisals  based  on  reliable 
data  as  to  the  true  status  of  water, 
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land  and  air  resources.  These  data 
are  to  guide  the  masterplanning 
by  which  the  best  disposition  of 
natural  resources  may  be  plotted. 
But  how  shall  this  knowledge  be 
made  widely  effective?  We  want 
no  fascism  to  regiment  us.  We  pre' 
fer  democratic  freedom  of  choice, 
believing  that  knowing  the  facts, 
our  choice  will  be  wise.  Yet  access 
to  knowledge,  even  when  made 
freely  available,  is  often  a difficult 
affair.  There  are  always  those  who, 
thriving  upon  the  ignorance  or  gub 
libility  of  consumers,  seek  by  every 
device  of  obstruction,  concealment 
and  evasion  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  public  information.  When  the 
best  has  been  done  to  give  force 
and  effect  to  the  true  facts  about 
consumer  hazards,  it  may  be  found 
not  to  have  been  enough. 

A good  case  in  point  is  the  occu' 
pancy  of  flood  hazard  areas.  It  is 
roundly  alleged  that  folk  have  a 
right  to  live  where  they  will.  But 
have  they?  Hardly,  when  their  con- 
sequent  failure  becomes  a public 
cost.  Through  the  complaisance  of 
government  to  this  ancient  dogma 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost 
and  billions  of  dollars  swept  away 
in  the  raging  waters  of  repeated 
floods.  Floods  overtook  many  of 
these  people  by  surprise.  They  had 
no  knowledge,  or  at  best  a very 
imperfect  knowledge,  of  the  extent 
of  the  hazard  implicit  in  their  lo' 


cation.  Some  comfort  can  be  taken 
from  increasing  evidence  of  the 
emergence  of  a more  realistic  attb 
tude  in  certain  flood  planning  quar' 
ters.  A recent  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  New  York  Division  of  State 
Planning  puts  forward  proposals 
offering  as  a simple  and  logical  ah 
ternative  to  increasingly  elaborate 
and  costly  flood  control  plans,  the 
zoning  of  flood  endangered  dis- 
tricts.  Instead  of  keeping  floods  out 
of  the  path  of  population  why  not 
keep  population  out  of  the  path  of 
floods!  As  always  there  is  the 
danger  of  a swing  to  an  opposing 
extreme  of  flood  control  philosophy 
which  may  err  as  far  in  an  oppo' 
site  direction.  Public  planning  agem 
cies  will  have  to  be  counted  on  to 
maintain  a proper  balance  between 
what  may  well  become  two  definite 
schools  of  thought  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  flood  hazards  and  flood 
control. 

Yet,  so  long  ago  as  a quarter  of 
a century,  Allen  Hazen,  outstand' 
ing  hydraulic  engineer,  asserted 
that  zoning  of  flood'ways  might 
often  offer  the  best  answer  to  flood 
hazards.  Contour  lines,  as  pointed 
out  in  a later  work  of  Hazen’s 
(1927),  can  be  drawn  along  all 
flood'ways,  graduating,  by  suffb 
ciently  conspicuous  markers,  the 
flood  hazard  ranging  from  stream 
bed  to  adjacent  highest  land. 
Whether  a system  of  markers 
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strung  along  water  courses  could  be 
safely  relied  on  may  be  open  to 
question.  Their  value  in  flood  peri- 
ods is  beyond  question,  but  as  a 
protection  against  uninformed  land 
purchase  there  may  be  surer  means. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
legal  provision  requiring  all  buyers 
cf  real  estate  to  be  fully  advised  as 
to  the  hazards  of  location,  prefer- 
ably on  an  official  form,  a dupli- 
cate of  which  could  be  attached  as 
a rider  to  the  deed.  This  should  be 
in  terms  of  the  description  of  haz- 
ards supplied  out  of  the  local  offi- 
cial map  or  legally  enacted  master 
or  zoning  plan. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
value  of  state-wide  appraisal  of 
land  by  a public  planning  agency 
is  lost  unless  some  universal  re- 
quirement can  be  set  up  by  law  for 
supplying  to  purchasers  of  real 
estate  a precise  and  intelligible  de- 
scription of  the  hazards.  To  the 
purchaser  there  should  be  allowed 
a reasonable  interval  for  withdraw- 
ing from  a sale  in  which  the  ven- 
dor is  unable  to  produce  the  signed 
acknowledgment  of  a duplicate  of 
such  official  description. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  en- 
larging land  supply  we  have  ig- 
nored the  declining  population 
growth  curve,  the  more  intensive 
land-use  made  possible  by  science 
and  the  effects  of  rapid  transport, 
power  transmission  and  communi- 


cation. In  dealing  with  flood  haz- 
ards — as  with  drought  and  ero- 
sion — we  have  so  ardently  exerted 
ourselves  as  to  means  of  abating 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  hazards 
that  we  have  neglected  to  canvass 
the  possibilities  of  removing  en- 
dangered habitants.  This  defect  is 
all  the  more  unfortunate  inasmuch 
as  the  expenditure  of  millions  for 
flood  control  works  not  only  can- 
not assure  positive  security  against 
all  possible  flood  damage  but  could 
effect, — if  applied  to  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  flood 
endangered  areas  and  the  public 
acquisition  of  lands  restricted  to 
recreation  and  other  suitable  public 
uses, — a larger  return  in  safety 
and  peace  of  mind  at  perhaps  a 
lesser  cost.  This  does  not  by  any 
means  intend  any  unsympathetic 
criticism  of  legitimate  river  and 
stream  development,  including 
flood  control.  As  The  Engineering 
7\ lewS'Record  of  March  11,  1937, 
admirably  sums  up  this  aspect  of 
our  problem : 

“It  may  not  be  possible  at  this 
late  date  to  restore  the  flood-ways 
to  the  rivers  completely.  Occupa- 
tion and  development  of  the  flood 
plains  have  proceeded  so  far  that 
we  are  now  forced  to  spend  huge 
sums  to  control  floods.  Plans  for 
reservoirs  and  floodwalls  are  com- 
mendable; their  cost,  staggering 
though  it  may  be,  is  less  than  the 
loss  caused  by  one  big  flood.  Yet 
in  planning  flood  relief  let  us 
remember  that  the  river  has  rights, 
and  these  rights  must  be  re- 
spected.’' 
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In  any  event,  whether  we  spend 
our  money  for  safety  by  flood  con- 
trol projects  or  for  the  zoning  and 
resettlement  of  endangered  inhabi- 
tants or  for  flood  damage  and  dev- 
astation, the  flood  plain  takes  its 
toll.  The  problem  of  social  plan- 
ning is  to  determine  what  combi- 
nation of  remedies  is  the  better  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  the  analogy  between  flood  con- 
trol, erosion  control,  submarginal 
cut-over  or  abandoned  farm  land 
and  all  land-use  rendered  unsuit- 
able by  its  locale  or  application 
should  be  fully  grasped.  The  fam- 
ily sunk  in  squalor  and  pauperism 
by  the  purchase  of  an  “abandoned 
farm”  is  no  less  serious  as  a social 
loss  than  the  family  rendered  tem- 
porarily homeless  by  flood  devasta- 
tion. In  a sense  the  former  is  more 
tragic  because  of  the  wastage  of 
ambition  and  superior  initiative 
that  prompted  hopeful  purchasers, 
now  broken  in  morale  and  consti- 
tuting both  a positive  and  a nega- 
tive loss  to  the  community. 

For  existing  non  - conforming 
land-use  where  flood  hazard  areas 
have  been  zoned  against  year- 
round  habitation,  American  law 
and  custom  permits  no  retroactive 
remedy.  Suggestion  has  been  made 
that  such  non-conforming  use  shall 
be  assessed  its  proportionate  share 
for  all  flood  control  work  done  for 


its  protection.  To  abandon  non- 
conforming residents  to  the  dire 
consequences  of  their  persistence 
may  have  poetic  justice,  but  is 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  Clearly  where  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  ponderable 
enough  there  is  no  choice  in  public 
policy  other  than  eliminating  flood 
hazard,  if  that  can  be  done,  or,  if 
not,  removing  the  population  just 
as  the  police  power  is  used  to  quar- 
antine against  epidemics  of  disease 
or  to  zone  against  fire  hazards. 
People  from  areas  infected  by  in- 
sect pests  are  not  allowed  to  bring 
fruit  or  vegetables  liable  to  infec- 
tion across  quarantine  lines  no 
matter  how  sacred  the  rights  of 
ownership  may  be;  where  life  and 
limb  is  jeopardized  by  floods,  cer- 
tainly as  bona  fide  an  occasion  for 
exercise  of  the  police  power  should 
exist. 

The  simplicity  of  this  rational 
approach  is  somewhat  impaired, 
however,  by  the  gradations,  not 
only  as  to  the  severity  of  flood 
hazard,  but  even  more  as  to  its 
frequency.  Some  method  of  grad- 
ing or  rating  seems  called  for,  by 
means  of  which  zoning  as  to  uses 
can  be  modified.  For  some  forms 
of  land-use,  such  as  agriculture  or 
orcharding  or  dairying,  in  which 
the  buildings  can  be  set  at  a suf- 
ficient elevation,  or,  where  flood 
recurrence  is  of  sufficient  infre- 
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quency,  insurance  might  be  re- 
resorted  to  for  offsetting  the  rarer 
occasional  flood  damage. 

Industrial  uses  other  than  such 
as  aggravate  flood  damage  — oil 
tanks  and  refineries  — could  be 
given  greater  latitude,  and  recre- 
ational  uses  might  be  fully  accom- 
modated with  suitable  flood  warn- 
ing services  and  such  knowledge  as 
to  seasonal  or  cyclical  periodicity 
as  is  being  made  increasingly 
available. 

Interesting  as  is  this  aspect  of 
drainage  basin  economy,  its  great- 
est significance  lies  in  its  being 
typical  of  the  larger  generic  prob- 
lem of  the  role  public  planning 
can  and  should  assume  in  giving  to 
data, — critical  for  the  guidance  of 
purchase  and  use,  — a regulatory 
force  that  operates  not  by  sheer 
legal  compulsion.  The  law  is  a poor 
substitute  for  effective  public  opin- 
ion on  the  one  side  and  of  compe- 
tent knowledge  on  the  other.  The 
stupidity  of  buyers  is  in  truth  the 


most  exasperating  of  human  frail- 
ties. In  the  midst  of  a great  flood 
calamity,  common  sense  reaches 
new  highs,  only  to  return  to  its 
wallowing  before  the  river  mud  is 
dry  in  the  streets.  These  stupid- 
ities must  be  headed  off  at  the 
source— by  the  extension  of  a zon- 
ing and  permit  system,  not  alone 
for  building,  but  for  location  and 
even  for  transfer  of  property  in 
restricted  flood  hazard  areas. 
Where  partial  or  modified  uses 
are  permitted,  as  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, care  should  be  taken  to  zone 
for  suitable  residential  sections  as 
near  to  the  factories  as  possible  as 
well  as  against  habitation  in  the 
flood  endangered  area.  In  like  fash- 
ion other  dubious  land  areas  could 
be  treated  so  as  to  enable  public 
planning  agencies  to  protect  the 
public,  not  only  against  shysters 
and  rascals,  but  also  against  its 
own  lack  of  competent  knowledge; 
in  a word,  to  obsolesce  Caveat 
Emptor! 
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Pennsylvania's 
Drainage  Structure 


The  obvious  convenience  of  the  drainage  basin, — areas  drained 
by  a single  river  system, — as  a planning  unit,  often  obscures  the  very 
real  difficulty  of  joint  action  through  existing  political  structures  for 
the  fulfillment  of  regional  plans.  Interstate  compacts  provide  an 
appropriate  means  for  dealing  with  the  aspects  of  drainage  basins 
as  natural  regions  extending  beyond  political  boundaries. 

The  State  Planning  Board's  "Drainage  Basin  Study",*  now  being 
released  to  State  and  Federal  Departments  provides  a factual  basis 
for  appraising  and  dealing  with  the  water  problems  of  such  natural 
areas. 


According  to  topographic  and 
hydrographic  features  Pennsylvania 
is  made  up  of  parts  of  six  drain- 
age  basins,  three  of  which  may  be 
further  divided  into  sub-basins,  de- 
fined by  prominent  physical  fea- 
tures. Within  the  State  are  divides 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes 
drainage  systems.  The  State  is 
drained  by  three  important  river 
systems, — the  Delaware  in  the  east 
draining  approximately  14%  of 
the  State,  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
middle  draining  approximately 
46%,  and  the  Ohio  in  the  west 
draining  34.5%,  — a total  of 
94.5%  of  the  entire  State  area. 
Smaller  areas  drain  into  the 
Potomac  River  in  the  middle  south, 
into  Lake  Erie  in  the  northwest, 
and  into  Lake  Ontario,  through 

^Publication  No.  10  listed  on  inside  of  back  cover. 


the  Genesee  River,  in  the  middle 
north  section. 

The  average  annual  precipita- 
tion for  Pennsylvania  amounts  to 
42  inches,  or  slightly  less  than  one 
million  gallons  per  year,  per  per- 
son, which  is  roughly  eleven  tons 
per  day,  per  person.  About  half 
the  precipitation  drains  into  the 
river  systems;  the  remainder  being 
consumed  by  vegetation  through 
transpiration  or  lost  through  evap- 
oration and  diversion  to  adjoining 
states  through  underground  water 
channels. 

The  rivers  are  used  as  a source 
of  water  supply  for  Pennsylvania’s 
municipalities  and  industries;  for 
navigation;  for  power  generation; 
for  recreational  purposes,  and  for 
the  disposal  of  waste  products. 
Each  year  millions  of  tons  of  silt 
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from  eroding  farm  lands  are 
washed  into  these  river  systems,  to 
which  is  added  millions  of  tons  of 
culm  and  thousands  of  tons  of  sul- 
phuric add  by  Pennsylvania's  coal 
mines.  Industries  contribute  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  waste  products 
and  the  municipalities  discharge 
millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  into 
these  streams  each  year. 

Prior  to  intensive  industrial  de- 
velopment in  certain  areas  of  the 
State,  the  diluting  action  and  the 
natural  purification  processes  of 
the  streams  were  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  sewage  and  trade  wastes 
without  considerable  nuisance  or 
hazard.  Communities  and  indus- 
tries were  permitted  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  streams  with  little 
or  no  restriction.  Sewage  outfalls 
were  located  at  the  down-stream 
limits  of  communities,  and  water 
for  munidpal  supply  was  taken  at 
or  above  the  up-stream  limits.  As 
the  industrial  development  of  the 
State  progressed,  however,  and  as 
the  density  of  population  increased, 
a point  was  soon  reached  where 
the  amount  of  polluting  matter 
discharged  into  the  streams  was 
too  great  for  correction  by  natural 
purification  processes,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  of  our  streams  are 
now  grossly  polluted. 

Urban  and  industrial  develop- 
ments located  on  the  flood  plains  of 
streams,  — bridges,  dams,  other 


structures  encroaching  upon  stream 
channels,  large  deposits  of  culm 
and  refuse  piled  along  streams 
which  are  washed  into  the  river 
channel, — result  in  decreasing  the 
capacity  of  the  rivers  and  increas- 
ing flood  hazards  and  flood  dam- 
ages. These  conditions  have  created 
many  serious  water-use  problems 
in  the  State,  the  solutions  of  which 
are  further  complicated  by  the  in- 
terstate character  of  the  river 
systems. 

In  planning  for  the  solutions  to 
existing  water  problems  and  for 
the  future  development  of  the 
rivers,  drainage  basins  offer  a logi- 
cal and  convenient  planning  unit. 
Unfortunately,  the  boundaries  of 
drainage  basins  rarely  conform 
with  State  lines.  Since,  however, 
the  need  for  effective  cooperative 
planning  has  become  more  widely 
understood,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  interstate  commissions  guided 
by  facts  and  plans  supplied  by  the 
planning  boards  and  by  the  health 
and  water  engineers  of  the  several 
states,  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  those  interstate 
compacts  and  regulations  needed 
to  solve  the  problems. 

In  each  of  the  drainage  basins 
shared  by  Pennsylvania  with  other 
States,  each  State  has  major  inter- 
ests in  the  development  and  use 
of  the  river  system.  Although  cer- 
tain of  these  interests  are  common 
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to  all  States,  others  are  of  more 
individual  concern.  Interests  which 
are  common  to  two  or  more  States 
may  occupy  disparate  positions  in 
rank  of  importance  to  the  individ- 
ual  States.  Likewise,  the  immediacy 
of  the  problems  may  vary  widely 
among  the  individual  States. 

For  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
in  Pennsylvania  the  outstanding 
problems  are  the  abatement  of  ex- 
cessive pollution  on  the  lower  Del- 
aware and  Schuylkill  rivers,  water 
supplies  for  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area,  flood  control  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and 
the  control  of  soil  erosion.  In  the 
Susquehanna  Basin,  the  major 
problems  are  flood  control,  the 
abatement  of  pollution,  and  water 
supplies  for  many  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  and  villages.  Flood  con- 


trol, pollution  abatement  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplies  are  the 
major  problems  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Basin,  while  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing both  correctional  projects  and 
desirable  developments  is  para- 
mount in  all  Basins. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  is  at  present  engaged 
in  making  studies  of  the  portions 
of  drainage  basins  lying  within  its 
borders.  Data  pertinent  to  water 
use  and  its  problems  have  been  col- 
lected and  are  being  coordinated 
with  similar  data  collected  by  ad- 
joining States.  These  drainage 
basin  data  when  properly  inte- 
grated with  other  data  such  as  that 
relative  to  land  use,  population, 
transportation  and  industry,  will 
form  part  of  the  scientific  basis 
for  the  formulation  of  a Master 
Plan  for  Pennsylvania. 


▼ 


Progress  of  Planning 

From  the  modest  and  homely 
beginning  of  “back  yard”  plan- 
ning and  cooperation  among  neigh- 
bors, city  planning  has  evolved 
and  extended  itself  so  that  now 
1700  towns  and  cities  have  devel- 
oped some  sort  of  planning  and 
zoning,  1200  of  which  are  per- 
formed by  formally  functionalized 


planning  agencies.  This  amazing 
growth  of  public  concern  with 
general  welfare  has  taken  place 
within  less  than  the  span  of  a 
single  generation.  — Charles  Eliot 
2nd,  Executive  Officer,  Jffational 
Resources  Committee  at  the  Tffa* 
tional  Planning  Conference,  De- 
troit. 
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(Abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  National  Planning  Conference  In  Detroit.) 


"Regional  Planning  in  New  Eng- 
land" 

James  M.  Langley,  Chairman,  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and 
Development  Commission. 


"Regional  Planning  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest" 

R.  F.  Bessey,  Consultant,  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 


Cooperative  and  coordinated  in' 
terstate  planning  is  quite  in  the 
New  England  tradition.  Here  Re' 
gional  Planning  spells  (a)  coordi' 
nation  and  (b)  economy.  For  flood 
control,  state  compacts  seem  most 
satisfactory.  The  proverbial  inde- 
pendence  and  town'meeting  spirit 
of  New  England  persists  in  its  dis' 
taste  for  ready  made  plans  and  pre' 
scriptions  of  some  remote  Federal 
agency. 

"The  Urban  Community  and  Its 
Problems" 

L.  Segoe,  Director,  Research  Com- 
mittee on  Urbanization,  National 
Resources  Committee. 

The  trend  toward  urbanism 
since  1790  is  unmistakable.  Our 
farm  population  has  increased  but 
15  times,  while  that  of  urban  areas 
has  increased  300  fold.  In  1930 
two-thirds  of  our  total  population 
lived  in  93  cities  of  over  100,000. 
Upon  the  metropolitan  areas  may 
depend  our  national  survival  and 
the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
mode. 


Obstacles  to  the  process  of  har- 
monizing plans  for  regional  equi- 
librium are  found  not  only  in 
group  interests  but  in  the  natural 
and  prevalent  solidarity  of  political 
units  themselves.  Yet,  if  regional 
planning  is  defeated,  the  federal- 
state  liaison  and  even  the  intra- 
state unities  will  be  defeated. 


"Is  Social  Planning  Being  Over 
Emphasized  In  State  Planning 
Programs?" 

Russell  Van  Nest  Black,  Con- 
sultant-Director, New  Jersey  State 
Planning  Board. 

Much  of  the  alleged  feud  be- 
tween social  and  physical  planning 
arises  from  a failure  to  separate  in 
our  thinking  the  policy-making 
from  the  administrative  functions 
of  government.  Physical  planning 
is  the  disposition  of  factors  for  the 
accomplishment  of  desired  objec- 
tives, subject  to  modes  of  proce- 
dure set  by  public  policy.  Social 
planning  is  concerned  with  ends 
and  values,  physical  planning  is 
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concerned  with  means  and  meth' 
ods.  The  failure  of  State  Planning 
to  escape  provincialism  and  to 
evolve  a truly  functional  self-defi' 
nition  has  led  to  the  rather  erratic 
and  cluttered  lines  of  action  that 
have  obscured  the  really  basic  and 
vital  activity  of  State  Planning 
Boards  in  both  the  social  and  the 
physical  realms. 

"Where  City  and  County  Meet" 

Earle  S.  Draper,  Director  of  Land 
Planning  and  Housing,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  decentralization  of  both 
urban  and  industrial  concentrations 
to  intermediate  communities  has 
been  marked  by  a scatter  technique 
that  now  presents  many  unpleas- 
ant  features.  To  meet  this  a new 
basis  of  coordination  of  rural  and 
urban  interdependencies  needs  to 
be  worked  out.  The  determination 
or  the  definition  of  trade  areas  con' 
stitutes  a first  and  valuable  step  in 
the  direction  of  a mutually  accept' 
able  solution. 

"Planning  and  Urban  Govern- 
ment" 

Albert  Lepawsky,  Asst.  Director, 
Public  Administration  Clearing 
House. 

Urban  government  has  become 
one  of  the  nation’s  major  indus- 
tries.  It  employs  one  and  one' 


fourth  million  persons  or  one- 
thirtieth  of  all  gainfully  employed 
persons  in  the  country.  It  spends 
annually  $4,000,000,000,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  national  income. 
City  government  can  be  seen  defi' 
nitely  to  be  moving  toward  the 
concept  of  a planned  business 
management  and  away  from  the 
older  and  obsolescent  political  pat' 
tern.  The  expert  is  displacing  the 
popularly  elected  amateur  at  City 
Hall;  selection  by  merit  examina' 
tion  now  covers  38  per  cent  of  our 
cities  over  10,000.  In  a sense  city 
planning  has  meant  the  replanning 
of  the  functions,  structure  and  per' 
sonnel  of  municipal  government. 

"Technological  Advance  and 
Transportation  Planning" 

Harold  A.  Good,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. 

About  90  per  cent  of  our  pas' 
senger  service  is  carried  by  the 
highways  despite  amazing  improve' 
ments  in  rail  accommodations.  The 
mingling  of  fast  and  slow  traffic 
flows,  — passenger  vs.  truck  and 
trailer  traffic, — greatly  reduces  the 
benefits  of  high  speed  roads.  The 
development  of  “freeways"  can  be 
looked  to  for  relief  from  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  truck  and  trailer 
traffic.  The  motor  truck  may  be 
counted  on  to  create  for  itself  a 
permanent  monopoly  of  short-haul 
freight  and  as  such  will  have  pro- 
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found  effects  on  industrial  econo- 
mies  drawn  from  the  smaller  in- 
ventories and  lower  freight  costs 
made  possible  by  a highly  mobile 
truck  service,  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  which  is  privately  owned  and 
operated. 

"Of  Things  To  Come" 

Miller  McClintock,  Director,  Bu- 
reau for  Street  Traffic  Research, 
Harvard  University. 

To  the  efficiency  in  the  trans- 
portation of  man  and  his  goods  the 
automobile  has  brought  unprece- 
dented values  but,  by  the  mere 
weight  of  numbers  and  by  malad- 
justments in  facilities  for  its  use, 
only  a small  fraction  of  its  effi- 
ciency is  yet  available.  The  solu- 
tion lies  in  a future  that  will  ad- 
dress design  to  the  environment, — 
the  road  bed,  the  separation  of  con- 
flicting traffic  and  the  functional- 
ization of  routing,  — rather  than, 
as  in  the  past,  to  adapting  the  car 
to  the  environment.  This  may  en- 
tail a cost  of  57  billions;  all  of 
which  can  be  liquidated  out  of 
greater  transportation  use  and  val- 
ues within  forty-three  years. 

"County  Planning" 

Wallace  C.  Penfield,  County 
Planning  and  Public  Works  En- 
gineer, Santa  Barbara  County, 
Calif. 

Rural  counties  move  more  tar- 
dily than  urban  areas  in  setting  up 


official  planning  agencies,  due  to 
slowness  of  change  and  apparent 
incapacity  to  appreciate  or  accept 
large-scale  planning  of  regional 
units.  California’s  revision  of  its 
public  planning  legislation  has  been 
made  to  enable  a community  to 
evolve  most  effectively  its  own 
“emerging  form’’  rather  than  con- 
straining it  to  a “legal  mold.”  The 
Master  Plan  can,  under  this  legis- 
lative revision,  constitute  the  flexi- 
ble prospectus  for  the  subsequent 
“official”  plan  enacted  into  ordi- 
nances. 

"Methods  For  Promoting  Na- 
tional Production" 

Jacob  Baker,  Asst.  Administrator, 

Works  Progress  Administration. 

Since  the  production  of  goods 
has  been  largely  a consequence  of 
the  competitive  struggle  for  prof- 
its, limitation  of  supply  has  been 
the  prevailing  mode.  When  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  apply  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  an  equality  of 
access  to  goods  and  opportunity, 
the  proposals  have  in  the  past  had 
to  do  with  the  more  equitable  di- 
vision of  what  we  have.  Greater 
good  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
concerted  effort  to  produce  more 
to  divide.  For  this  a three-point 
program  is  offered: 

1.  A running  inventory  and  ap- 
praisal of  economic  research, 
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public  planning  and  policy' 
making. 

2.  Derivation  of  production-con- 
sumption  patterns  in  terms 
not  only  of  actuals  but  of  po- 
tentials as  well. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  industry  to  determine 
strategic  points  at  which  in- 
fluence can  be  applied. 

The  force  of  scientifically  assem- 
bled data  in  a democracy  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  alleged  ef- 
ficiency of  any  centralized  dicta- 
tion. The  sole  objective  of  public 
planning  must  be  to  assure  general 
welfare:  enough  of  what  the  peo- 
ple need. 

"Urban  Land  Policies" 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor, 
The  American  City  Magazine. 

Land-use  in  urban  areas  is  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  being  af- 
fected with  a public  interest.  The 
evils  of  premature  housing  sub- 
divisions, of  blighted  areas  and  of 
slum  creation  must  be  met  by  ade- 
quate zoning  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  land  acquisition  by  mu- 
nicipalities, as  a protective  meas- 
ure against  expanding  agglomera- 
tion of  metropolitan  units.  Zoned 
“green  belts”  of  open  country  for 
agricultural  and  parking  uses  are 
prescribed. 


"Can  Interstate  Plans  Be  Effec- 
tive?" 

Henry  W.  Toll,  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

Regional  Planning  for  the  Dela- 
ware River  Drainage  basin  awaits 
the  completion  of  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  component  states  of 
the  area.  This  is  being  carried  for- 
ward rapidly  by  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  two 
outstanding  problems  calling  for 
wisely  drafted  compacts  are:  (a) 
abatement  of  stream  pollution,  and 
(b)  equitable  allocation  of  water 
supply  among  the  member  states 
of  the  compact. 

"The  Human  Wealth  of  the 
United  States" 

Frederick  Osborn,  Population  As- 
sociation of  America. 

For  a long  time  past  infertile 
cities  have  been  growing  in  size 
and  fertile  farm  population  has 
been  decreasing  by  migration  from 
farm  to  city.  Two  fundamental 
aspects  of  population  planning, — 
(a)  the  relocation  of  the  popula- 
tion in  relation  to  productive  re- 
sources, and  (b)  the  delimitation 
of  areas  for  the  particular  use  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  — repre- 
sent attempts  to  lay  foundations  on 
which  to  build  a more  stable  dis- 
tribution of  births. 

See  "Out-of-State  Items"  for  additional 
abstracts. 
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Wisconsin.  — Rural  zoning 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  urban- 
izing extension  of  Milwaukee  with 
a population  density  of  8,086  per- 
sons per  square  mile  to  the  sparsely 
settled  cut-over  northern  counties 
where  zoning  is  primarily  used  to 
vacate  submarginal  areas  to  cut 
wasteful  expenditures  of  state 
funds  on  schools,  roads,  etc.,  for 
remote  and  isolated  residents. 
Where  the  economic  pressure  is  as 
acute  as  at  these  two  extremes, 
zoning  is  readily  used,  but  in  the 
normal  areas  lying  in  between,  the 
State  Planning  Board,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  regional  needs  and  benefits, 
has  had  to  do  work  entailing  ex- 
pense by  drafting  plans  and  zoning 
ordinances.  Progress  in  Wisconsin 
has  been  accelerated  by  local  op- 
tion. County  ordinances  must  re- 
ceive town  or  township  acceptance 
for  local  enforcement. — /.  M.  Al- 
bers, Areal  Planning  Engineer, 
Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board, 
at  the  Rational  Planning  Confer - 
ence,  Detroit. 

GEORGIA. — With  the  combination 
of  a dramatic  transition  from  a 
cotton  to  a livestock  base  for  cash 
income,  an  emerging  industrial  de- 
velopment from  pulp-pine  and  a 
considerable  body  of  under-privi- 
leged people,  Georgia  offers  a stim- 


ulating challenge  to  its  newly  cre- 
ated State  Planning  machinery. — 
Henry  T.  McIntosh,  Chairman, 
Georgia  State  Planning  Board,  at 
the  Rational  Planning  Conference, 
Detroit. 

OREGON. — While  Oregon  has  no 
legislation  enabling  the  county  to 
legislate  planning,  an  informal  ar- 
rangement whereby  counties  can 
set  up  committees  advisory  to  the 
State  Planning  Board  has  served 
remarkably  well.  These  quasi-offi- 
cial local  committees  are  given 
prestige  by  ex-officio  membership 
of  county  judges,  and  county  com- 
missioners.— Dr.  Philip  A.  Parons, 
Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  at 
the  Rational  Planning  Conference, 
Detroit. 

new  YORK. — The  acquisition  by 
Monroe  County  (of  which  Roches- 
ter is  the  urban  center)  of  large 
blocks  of  tax  reverted  real  estate 
in  outlying  old  subdivisions  has 
provided  for  effective  land-use  and 
urban  structure  control  by  (a) 
control  of  the  filing  of  subdivisions 
maps  with  the  County  Clerk  and 
(b)  the  requirement  of  evidence 
of  a probable  water  supply  and  an 
adequate  disposal  of  sewage.  — /. 
Fran\lin  Bonner,  Director,  Mon- 
roe County,  N-  Y.,  Division  of 
Regional  Planning,  at  the  National 
Planning  Conference,  Detroit. 
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THE  FIRST  REBEL.— Neil  H. 
Swanson.  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
Hew  T or\  and  Toronto,  1937.  393 
pp. 

The  life  and  adventures  of 
Colonel  James  Smith  (1737-1812), 
as  presented  in  this  fast  moving 
narrative,  hold  for  all  loyal  Penn- 
sylvanians  a delightful  surprise. 
Not  only  does  the  author  present 
a well  documented  historical  back' 
ground  for  the  State’s  distinguished 
conduct  on  the  later  national  scene 
and  for  much  of  that  sturdy  inde- 
pendence  and  neighborly  loyalty 
which  has  been  our  people’s  spe- 
cial  pride,  but  it  also  discloses  the 
opening  act  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary  drama  to  have  been  staged, 
— not  on  Lexington  Green,  as  is 
popularly  believed,  — but  among 
the  forested  hills  of  Colonial  Penn' 
sylvania  a decade  earlier.  The 
story  shows  its  hero  as  a rugged 
individualist  fighting  side  by  side 
with  his  kind  against  colonial  Brit' 
ish  stupidity  and  selfishness.  It  is 
no  stretch  of  fancy  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  role  played  by 
James  Smith  and  his  frontier  band 
holds  a place  in  the  proper  under- 
standing  of  a large  and  picturesque 
region  of  our  State. 


“ FAMILY  BEHAVIOR,  A 
STUDY  OF  HUMAN.  RELA' 
TIOHS."  — Bess  V.  Cunningham, 
Ph.D.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Phila ' 
delphia  & London,  1936. 

The  role  of  the  family  in  com- 
munity  planning  should  be  of  the 
first  importance.  Community  plans 
are  often  made  as  though  the  hu- 
man  element  were  a purely  math- 
ematical  constant  whereas  nothing 
is  more  incalculable. 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 
Atlantic  Monthly 
August  1937 

“Political  Power”,  p.  210, — Wendell  L. 

Wilkie,  President  since  January  1933  of 

Commonwealth  and  Southern  Corporation. 
An  authoritative  presentation  of  the  case 
of  the  utilities  against  T.V.A.  as  a 
publicly  owned  and  operated  competitor 
in  a regional  field  of  power  generation. 
Should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Chairman  A.  E.  Morgan’s  article — 
“Yardstick — and  What  Else?”  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  7th 
and  his  article  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  together  with  “T.V.A. 
Co'op  Trouble”  in  The  Business  Week 
of  August  14,  1937,  p.  43,  for  a well 
rounded  presentation  of  both  sides  of 
the  T.V.A.  controversy 
Harpers 
August  1937 

“Birmingham,  Alabama,  City  of  Perpetual 

Promise.” — Frank  R.  Leighton,  Assistant 

Editor,  Harpers. 

An  animated  and  detailed  study  of  ruth' 
less  exploitation  and  antisocial  control 
of  natural  resources  in  the  southland. 
The  American  City* 

July  1937 

“Water  for  Industrial  Purposes.” — -W.  D. 

Collins,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Part  I. 
A treatment  of  water  properties  affecting 
industrial  usage  showing  wide  variance 
in  requirements  of  differing  types  of 
industries. 


’"Published  at  470  — 4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  $2.  per  year,  50c  per  copy. 
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Planning  Is  for  People 

Planning  is  for  people.  In  the  preoccupation  with  programs  for 
public  works,  public  housing,  public  resources  conservation,  it  is 
not  difficult  at  times  to  lose  sight  of  the  people  who  constitute  the 
“public”  aspect  of  these  public  projects.  Public  planning  is  govern' 
ment  acting,  for  and  by  people,  in  that  no-mans-land  outside  of 
and  beyond  the  planning  reach  of  individual  private  initiative. 
When  government  serves  people  instead  of  exploiting  them,  it  is 
democratic  government.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  “republic”,  as 
designating  our  popular  form  of  government,  is  compounded  of 
two  Latin  words:  “things  public”.  Unhappily,  democracy  has  come 
to  be  associated  in  many  people’s  minds  with  laissez,  faire — the 
absence  of  control  and  direction.  The  chief  merit  of  democratic 
government  in  the  past  has  been  largely  negative, — as  a defense 
against  political  tyranny, — rather  than  positive  as  the  deliberate 
and  well  considered  application  of  foresight  and  planning  for  as' 
suring  people  the  largest  return  on  resources,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  themselves.  A complex  and  expanding  technology  by  which 
goods  and  services  are  being  amazingly  multiplied,  demands  a new 
and  realistic  approach  to  government.  Government  must  either 
become  efficient  public  management  of  our  common  store  of  re' 
sources  and  capacities,  be  displaced  by  some  alien  system,  or  yield 
to  destructive  confusion.  As  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  public 
planning  for  the  utilisation  of  these  resources,  the  desires  and  ex' 
pectations  of  people  must — under  any  scheme  of  self'government 
— provide  the  final  decisive  word.  Planning  cannot  accomplish  its 
highest  good  by  coercing  people,  however  adroitly,  into  the  mere 
acceptance  of  finer  social  values  and  standards  handed  down, 
ready'made,  from  above.  These  must  be  the  product  of  a natural 
and  self'generated  growth  among  people  themselves.  Here,  then,  is 
a major  problem  of  public  planning, — how  to  preserve  the  sover' 
eignty  of  people  without  sacrificing  progress, — which  must  be  faced 
with  intelligent  courage  and  patience,  remembering  always  that 
planning  is  for  people. 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Population  Picture 


The  consideration  of  population  enters  into  planning  on  both  the 
supply  and  the  demand  side  of  the  economic  equation.  Not  only  is 
population  both  producer  and  consumer,  but  it  is  also  itself  a chief 
ingredient  among  the  factors  of  production.  Labor  and  skill  supply 
wealth;  social  values  and  standards  of  living  set  the  patterns  for  its 
consumption.  The  following  article  attempts  merely  an  introduction 
to  more  critical  studies  of  these  two  aspects  of  population  now  in 
process  of  preparation. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
public  school  year,  a disquieting 
circumstance  is  arousing  comment 
throughout  our  national  and  local 
press:  empty  desks  in  the  primary 
grades!  Hardly  a decade  has  passed 
since  many  of  our  public  schools 
put  through  expansion  programs 
only  to  find,  it  seems,  that  progres- 
sive communities  must  now  pay 
the  price  of  indifference  or  ignor- 
ance as  to  population  trends.  To 
many  it  comes  as  a fantastic  shock 
— ominous  as  a day  of  doom  — 
that  this  same  generation  of  “be- 
ginners” will  in  all  probability 
grow  up  into  a world  in  a very 
vital  sense  different,  if  not  indeed 
alien,  from  our  own  set  of  com- 
munity values.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions now  generally  accepted  as 
having  universal  and  permanent 
value  may  become,  if  current  pop- 
ulation trends  hold,  an  increasing 
burden  in  obsolescence  upon  fu- 
ture communities.  The  age  distri- 
bution of  our  population  — in 


Pennsylvania  particularly — is  ex- 
pected to  move  with  increasing 
rapidity  toward  the  higher  age 
levels,  not  only  because  of  the  pres- 
ent decline  in  the  birth  rate  and 
lower  age  groups  but  also  because 
of  the  lengthening  of  life  expec- 
tancy achieved  by  better  medical 
care  and  health  control  measures 
(Fig.  1).  An  older  group-age  can 
substantially  change,  — not  only 
the  pattern  of  consumption, — but 
also  the  picture  of  production  as 
well.  Idle  factory  space  may  offer 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  penalties 
of  imperfect  forecasts  and  plan- 
ning. “Bigger  and  better  business” 
may  saddle  consumption  with  a 
growing  dead-weight  of  excess 
plants  facing  dwindling  markets. 
Old  age  retirement  plans  may  take 
precedence  over  child-labor  legis- 
lation, and  recreational  facilities 
take  on  the  more  staid  and  sober 
color  of  conservative  maturity. 
The  moral  is  too  patent  to  be 
pointed  by  further  elaboration. 
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Planning  is  for  people;  the  final 
test  is  their  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. Waste  in  any  form  impairs 
public  welfare,  whether  it  be  the 
effect  of  poor  planning  or  of  mis- 
calculation of  public  needs.  Plan- 
ning and  posterity  both  must  look 
to  population  trends. 

This  presents,  to  many,  a gloomy 
picture.  But  why  gloomy? — and  is 
that  the  really  significant  issue?  Is 
it  not  rather:  (1)  how  reliable  is 
the  population  picture,  and  (2) 
what  procedure  in  public  planning 
does  it  indicate?  In  our  American 
preoccupation  with  “Bigger  and 
Better”  and  our  traditional  sense 
of  infinite  natural  resources  fos- 
tered by  our  occupancy  of  the 
largest  and  richest  slice  of  the  globe 
given  to  any  one  people,  we  have 
confused  quantity  with  quality. 
The  merchant  who  views  with 
alarm  a declining  birth-rate  may 
be  ignoring  the  larger  profits  from 
sales  to  a public  equipped  with 
larger  per  capita  purchasing  power. 
The  manufacturer  who  fears  the 
evaporation  of  favorable  cheap  la- 
bor markets  overlooks  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  “fossil  fuel”  and 
mechanical  power  is  rapidly  ob- 
solescing  man-power  as  a chief 
source  of  profitable  output. 

The  social  economist  who  shared 
the  dismal  thesis  of  the  good  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Malthus  that  the 
bounds  of  population  are  set  by 


starvation,  has  long  since  been  dis- 
abused of  these  apprehensions. 
Population  growth,  we  are  being 
assured,  is  today  slowing  down, 
not  as  a consequence  of  spreading 
scarcity,  but  in  the  face  of  expand- 
ing plenty.  Rather,  therefore,  than 
deplore  the  population  trends  dis- 
closed by  our  demographic  experts, 
public  planning  should  address  it- 
self to  a proper  understanding  of 
these  trends,  a more  precise  fore- 
cast of  their  probable  range  and 
ultimate  limits  and  the  adjustment 
of  our  standards  of  social  values  to 
conditions  appropriate  to  the  popu- 
lation structure  now  disclosing  it- 
self. Planning  should  never  forget 
that  economic  change  spells  popu- 
lation change.  The  trend  fine  is 
more  likely  to  fluctuate  with  eco- 
nomic change  than  to  continue  per- 
manently without  deviation. 

Population  structure  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Population 

1.1  Composition 

1.11  Sex 

1.12  Age 

1.13  Race  (Descent  and  Nationality) 

1.14  Marital  Status 

1.15  Physical  Traits 

1.16  School  Enrollment 

1.17  Other 

1.2  Distribution 

1.21  Density  (Number  per  unit  of  area) 

1.22  Concentration 

1.23  Geographic  location 

1.231  Metropolitan  areas 

1.232  Urbanised  rural 

1.233  Rural 

1.2331  Agricultural 

1.2332  Non-agricultural 

1.24  Economic  Status 

1.241  Occupational 
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1.242  Employment 

1.243  Income 

1.244  Standards  of  living 

1.25  Migration  Movement 

1.251  Interstate 

1.252  Intrastate 

1.253  Foreign  (aliens) 

1.26  Other 

1.3  Condition 

1.31  Health 

1.32  Physical  handicap 

1.33  Mental  handicap 

1.34  Illiteracy  handicap 

1.35  Other 

1.4  Mobility 

1.41  Transportation  and  Communication 

1.42  Laws  and  Regulations  Affecting  Mi' 
gration 

1.43  Economic  Opportunity  as  a Focus' 
ing  Factor 

1.44  Stabilizing  forces  and  the  reverse, 
such  as  home'ownership,  furniture 
ownership,  trailer  houses,  economic 
insecurity,  technologic  change,  etc. 

1.5  Trends  in  the  above  population  items 

The  accompanying  tables  (Figs. 
1 and  2)  and  graphic  exhibits  pre- 
sent  only  partially  the  contempo- 
rary  population  picture  for  Penn* 
sylvania.  No  attempt  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  material  which  is  be' 
ing  presented  primarily  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  to  provide  a com- 
plete  picture,  much  less  any  assured 
reliable  basis  for  public  planning. 
As  estimates  of  population  trends 
approach  the  smaller  local  units, — 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  urban 
sub-divisions, — their  reliability  for 
forecast  may  be  said  almost  to  de- 
crease inversely  to  the  desirability 
of  such  forecast.  Care  needs  to  be 
taken  not  to  construe  this  state- 
ment as  an  unfavorable  criticism  of 
statistical  method.  Statistical  meth- 
od is  merely  a tool;  it  cannot  guar- 


antee the  integrity  of  the  material 
upon  which  it  is  used. 

With  these  warnings  in  mind  it 
may  be  possible  to  draw  some  in- 
teresting conclusions  from  the  data 
made  available  by  our  periodic  cen- 
suses, special  surveys  and  popula- 
tion studies  under  a variety  of  aus- 
pices. For  Pennsylvania  we  find 
sex  fairly  evenly  matched,  the 
birth-rate  declining  more  rapidly 
than  the  death-rate  with  a con- 
sistent shift  toward  a temporarily 
stabilised  population  at  a date  an- 
ticipated to  fall  ahead  of  the  na- 
tional population  peak,  and  with  a 
decline  of  foreign-born  population 
greater  than  that  of  negro  popula- 
tion. The  effect  of  restriction  of 
emigration  can  be  seen  materially 
to  affect  all  of  the  above  factors. 
The  exclusion  of  foreign  - born 
mothers,  shown  to  be  possessed  of 
greater  fertility  and  a longer  child- 
bearing period  than  native  whites, 
is  reflected  in  the  reduced  birth- 
rate, the  rate  of  change  and  the 
age  composition  of  our  population. 

Population  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
in  other  industrial  states,  is  seen  to 
be  gravitating  from  both  urban  and 
rural  sources  toward  the  satellite 
communities  and  outer  suburbs  of 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  a definite  ag- 
glomeration of  urban  and  of  urban- 
izing rural  areas  into  larger  metro- 
politan consolidation  is  definitely 
apparent.  Not  only  is  the  country 
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losing  out  to  the  town,  but  agri- 
cultural population  in  rural  areas 
is  being  transformed  into  non-agri- 
cultural  populations  by  industrial 
decentralisation  and  improved 
transport  and  highway  service  (the 
state’s  entire  population  could  be 
moved  by  its  automobile  ownership 
on  a single  haul).  Occupational 
elasticity  and  population  mobility, 
both  contributing  to  migration, 
need  not  be  an  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstance, especially  if  it  occa- 
sions movement  out  of  “problem 
areas”  into  areas  of  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  Nor  does  the 
decline  of  farm  population  need  to 
mean  any  commensurate  curtail- 
ment of  food  stuffs  and  other  farm 
products  needed.  Crop  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  began  to  shrink  as 
much  as  thirty  years  ago.  The  de- 
cline of  farm  population  may  be 
as  readily  interpreted  to  reflect  the 
increased  productivity  of  better 
soil  treatment  and  the  use  of  farm 
machinery  as  to  reflect  any  squeez- 
ing out  of  farm  population  by  pop- 
ulation pressure  on  land. 

The  importance  of  mobility  of 
population  to  public  planning  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  Not 
only  has  the  tempo  of  life  been 
greatly  speeded  up  by  the  interac- 
tion of  automobile  and  highway 
improvement,  but  the  range  of  so- 
cial and  economic  influence  has 
been  vastly  enlarged.  Nor  is  the 
enlarged  range  of  environment 


alone  significant.  What  is  of  even 
greater  moment  to  public  planning 
techniques  of  forecast,  zoning,  etc., 
is  the  fact  that  the  range  of  vari- 
ability in  population  movement  ac- 
celerates at  a geometric  rate  of 
progression  as  the  radius  of  move- 
ment is  lengthened.  When  twenty 
miles  of  horse  - and  - buggy  travel 
constituted  a good  day’s  journey, 
the  number  of  shopping  or  market 
centers  from  which  a rural  popu- 
lation could  choose  was  not  very 
great.  Population  behavior  was  rel- 
atively easy  to  forecast.  Today  the 
number  of  variables  injected  by  the 
factor  of  mobility  alone  is  stag- 
gering. 

Finally,  public  planning  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  more  extensively 
and  more  critically  with  quality 
factors  of  population.  Physical 
status,  health,  handicaps,  skills, 
obsolescence  and  superannuation 
all  are  rapidly  becoming  “affected 
with  a public  interest”  and  are  in- 
creasingly reflected  in  social  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  social  overhead  ac- 
cumulating upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  productive  structure.  With  the 
consciousness  of  need  for  public 
thrift  and  wise  economy,  public 
planning  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  more  comprehensive,  more 
continuous,  and  more  reliable  data 
on  population  composition,  distri- 
bution, condition,  mobility  and 
trend  than  has  been  customary  in 
the  past. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POPULATION 


Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


HARRISBURG.  — Through  studies 
and  experiments  by  a newly  estab- 
lished  traffic  division,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Highways  hopes  to 
eliminate  the  many  hazards  that 
now  beset  travelers  on  the  high- 
ways of  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  division  has  already 
taken  over  important  duties,  in- 
cluding studies  of  hazardous  driv- 
ing conditions,  accident  records 
and  highway  planning  for  the 
future. 


HARRISBURG.  — Better  housing 
for  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  300,000 
poorly-housed  families  is  promised 
by  the  recent  formation  of  local 
housing  authorities  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and  Allen- 
town. These  local  units  will  be  su- 
pervised by  the  State  Housing 
Board,  which  was  authorized  by 
last  Spring’s  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  recently  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

ALTOONA. — Only  three  out  of 
thirty  - three  Pennsylvania  third 
class  cities  which  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  H.  J. 
Baum,  city  engineer  of  Altoona, 
specifically  prohibit  by  ordinance 
or  resolution  the  location  of  auto 


graveyards  within  their  limits.  Nine 
cities  restrict  such  dumps  to  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  districts, 
while  twenty  others  make  no  re- 
striction. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The  W.  P.  A. 
Project  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission,  temporarily 
suspended  two  months  ago,  will 
resume  operations  shortly. 

HARRISBURG.  — Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members, 
on  a recent  “good-will  cruise”  to 
mid-western  points,  heard  their  city 
praised  for  its  planning  successes, 
at  a dinner  held  in  their  honor  by 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Especially  proud  were  the 
Harrisburgers  when  reminded  of 
the  city’s  accomplishment  in 
“transforming  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  from  an  eyesore  to  a 
place  of  beauty.” 


The  cooperation  of  local  planning 
officials  in  furnishing  news  items  for 
this  deoartment  is  solicited  by  the 
State  Planning  Board.  All  such  items 
should  be  in  the  Planning  Board  offi' 
ces,  928  North  Third  Street,  Harris' 
burg,  Pa.,  on  or  before  the  10th  of 
each  month,  preceding  the  date  of 
issue. 
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; i _!■  I By  Warren  Van  Dyke 

niQnwavs  Secretary  of  Highways 


Population  changes  are  effected, — in  addition  to  size,  rate  of 
growth  and  age  structure, — by  mobility.  A sparse  population  equip- 
ped with  rapid  transport  and  good  roads  may  expand  its  habitat  and 
consumption  schedules  appreciably  beyond  that  of  a larger  popu- 
lation which  is  less  mobile.  For  these  reasons,  highway  development 
has  become  a cause  no  less  than  an  effect  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion movement. 


Five  hundred  years  ago,  Penn- 
sylvania’s  roads  meandered  from 
river  bank  to  mountain  top  con' 
necting  Indian  villages  with  one 
another,  facilitating  trading  be' 
tween  friendly  tribes,  making  hunt' 
ing  less  difficult  and  providing 
swift  means  of  approach  or  retreat 
in  times  of  hostilities.  Today,  the 
majority  of  those  roads  are  still  in 
use — they  have  been  stretched, 
straightened  and  surfaced,  but  still 
remain.  They  provide  the  same  fa- 
cilities,  have  the  same  function:  to 
enable  man  to  trade,  to  get  to  food 
and  shelter,  and  to  protect  himself. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
first  highway  law  in  America  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Vir' 
ginia,  when  the  Colony  of  James' 
town  had  been  in  existence  only 
twenty-five  years.  By  royal  edict  a 
series  of  roads  to  be  called  “King’s 
Paths”  were  planned  to  facilitate 
overland  commerce  and  travel  be- 
tween the  more  populous  colonial 
settlements. 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
turnpike  and  toll-road  came  into 
being  to  relieve  the  general  tax- 
payer of  the  expensive  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  charges 
brought  about  by  expanding  com- 
mercial travel.  The  thriving  col- 
onies had  need  of  more  agricultural 
and  food  products.  The  newly  de- 
veloped areas  in  the  north  and  west 
had  to  have  commercial  supplies. 
Heavy  wagons  and  their  heavier 
loads  kept  publicly  supported  roads 
in  a constant  state  of  disrepair.  The 
“highway  user  tax”  or  toll,  made 
its  appearance. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  high- 
way as  a means  of  long  distance 
hauling  and  traveling  gave  way  to 
canals  and  railroads  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Roads  became  again,  mainly 
of  local  interest  and  usage.  Toll 
roads  disintegrated  as  the  decline 
in  travelers  using  their  facilities, 
curtailed  income  with  subsequent 
lack  of  funds  for  maintaining  these 
roads  in  a passable  condition. 


Pennsylvania's  Highways 


Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  bi- 
cycle  that  was  responsible  for  re' 
newing  public  interest  in  road 
building.  The  bicyclists  had  a pow- 
erful  lobby.  In  1895  the  first 
“County  Roads”  came  into  being 
through  an  Act  of  Legislature  en- 
abling counties  to  purchase  or  ac- 
quire  turnpikes,  particularly  those 
which  had  been  abandoned.  The 
following  year,  $1,000,000  was 
appropriated  from  State  funds  to 
match  local  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  township  roads  — the 
beginning  of  State  highway  aid. 

So,  forty  years  ago,  Pennsyl- 
vania began  using  public  funds  in 
an  attempt  to  rebuild  and  main- 
tain a road  net  which  had  followed 
a financial  course  as  devious  and  as 
twisting  as  the  Indian  trails  from 
which  it  sprang.  The  purposes  of 
the  roads’  being  had  not  changed 
in  the  slightest.  They  still  provided 
men  with  an  easy  access  to  food 
and  shelter,  providing  him  a means 
of  protection  in  times  of  hostilities 
or  disaster. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  mov- 
ing horse  power  from  the  shafts  of 
a wagon  back  to  the  rear  axle. 
Charles  E.  Duryea  built  a single 
cylinder  “Buggyaut”  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  forty-five  years 
ago. 

Eleven  years  later,  in  1903,  an- 
nual production  of  11,235  automo- 
biles and  the  organization  of  the 


Ford  Motor  Company  gave  Penn- 
sylvania’s Legislature  a hint  of 
what  to  expect  in  the  future  on 
our  highways.  That  was  the  year 
when  an  Olds  Racer  established  a 
world’s  straightaway  record  at  Day- 
tona Beach  by  covering  five  miles 
in  six  and  a half  minutes. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  Pennsyl- 
vania saw  the  increasing  demands 
made  on  local  funds  for  wider  and 
safer  roads.  Always  progressive, 
and  following  the  lead  of  New 
York  State,  our  Legislature  created 
the  State  Department  of  Highways, 
and,  what  is  equally  important, 
provided  the  funds  necessary  to  put 
this  new  agency  in  position  to  help 
townships  improve  and  maintain 
their  roads  to  standards  set  by  the 
State.  This  was  “only  the  begin- 
ning.” After  three  years  of  State 
aid  at  $1,000,000  a year,  the  re- 
alization that  general  funds  could 
not  stand  this  increasing  burden 
brought  very  firmly  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  need  of  providing  an- 
other source  of  funds. 

So  it  was  that  thirty  years  ago, 
in  1906,  Pennsylvania  motorists  be- 
gan to  contribute  directly  for  the 
support  of  their  highways  by  pay- 
ing a registration  fee  to  the  State. 
During  1906,  licenses  were  issued 
for  10,954  vehicles,  for  which  the 
State  received  $42,460.62.  Penn- 
sylvania had  slightly  over  10%  of 
all  the  motor  vehicles  licensed  in 
the  country,  but  received  over 
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20%  of  the  total  fees  collected. 
Compare  this  with  1936  activity: 
Pennsylvania  registered  1,887,226 
passenger  cars,  trucks  and  buses — 
about  7%  of  the  nation’s  total; 
Pennsylvania  received  $35,440,297 
in  registration  fees,  slightly  over 
10%  of  the  national  receipts. 
There  are  very  few  businesses  in 
the  State  that  can  boast  as  rapid 
an  increase  in  cash  income  as  the 
highway  business.  True,  there  is 
hardly  another  business  that  has 
given  its  customers  so  much  for 
their  money. 

For  instance,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  1911,  the  public  had  be- 
come so  motorised  that  the  Legis- 
lature again  had  to  relieve  local 
authorities  of  certain  roads  which 
bore  most  of  the  traffic.  In  a re- 
organisation of  the  Department  of 
Highways,  the  State  took  over  the 
responsibility  of  building  and  re- 
pairing about  8000  miles  of  im- 
portant roads.  The  State  continued 
to  give  aid  to  its  smaller  subdivi- 
sions to  help  them  build  and  keep 
in  repair  their  purely  local  roads. 
With  better  roads,  travel  habits 
began  to  change.  Twenty-five  miles 
was  no  longer  a full  day’s  journey. 
As  roads  and  vehicles  improved, 
the  less  adventuresome  spirits  took 
heart.  More  cars  were  sold,  cost  of 
operation  went  down,  and  with  it 
all  came  more  travel  with  its  con- 
current demand  for  “bigger  and 
better”  highways. 


Having  put  its  hand  to  the  wheel, 
Pennsylvania  followed  the  pioneer- 
ing traditions  of  her  founders  and 
led  the  van  of  the  nation  in  the 
acquisition  of  highways  under 
State  control.  In  successive  years 
since  1911,  the  Legislature  has 
placed  under  State  responsibility 
roads  and  streets  in  increasing 
mileage.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  is  concerned 
with  the  sole  accountability  for 
35,548  miles  of  roads  in  rural 
areas  and  2,484  miles  of  city  and 
boro  streets.  On  January  1st,  1938, 
there  will  be  added  2,278  miles  of 
rural  roads  and  297  miles  of  boro 
and  city  streets  of  which  160  miles 
will  be  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition  to  this  large 
mileage  of  its  own  roads,  this  State 
is  spending  about  $5,000,000  a 
year  directly  on  township  roads 
and  giving  an  equal  amount  back 
to  the  individual  counties  each 
year  to  assist  them  in  maintaining 
roads  and  bridges  under  county 
jurisdiction.  The  State  and  Federal 
governments  are  spending  about 
$90,000,000  a year  in  Pennsylvania 
to  construct  and  maintain  roads — 
and  the  motor  vehicle  owner  is 
footing  the  bill.  And  what  is  more, 
prospects  of  future  costs  indicate 
that  this  is  still  “only  the  begin- 
ning  ! 

From  its  service  charge  (regis- 
tration fees)  and  its  highway  tolls 
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(gasoline  tax),  the  State  collects 
from  its  motor  vehicle  owners 
about  $75,000,000  a year  for  di- 
rect  support  of  the  State  Highway 
Systems,  or  about  $40  for  each 
vehicle.  This  could  be  divided  as 
follows:  registration  fee,  operator’s 
license  and  transfer  charges  about 
$19  and  gasoline  tax  about  $21. 
(Of  course,  these  figures  deal  with 
the  total  registration  in  the  State 
and  do  not  reflect  the  differences 
between  passenger  cars,  trucks  and 
buses.) 

Out  of  that  $40,  before  any' 
thing  is  spent  for  construction  or 
maintenance,  $3.46  is  needed  for 
the  sinking  fund  to  retire  debt  con' 
tracted  1 5 years  ago  to  finish  build' 
ing  the  main  or  arterial  highways. 
The  cost  of  running  the  Highway 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax 
Division  is  $4.69;  Highway  Patrol* 
is  $0.80;  the  necessary  equipment 
for  road  building  and  repairing  is 
$4.15.  So,  you  see,  $13.10  is  spoken 
for  (almost  one'third  of  the  $40) 
before  the  roads  themselves  are 
given  any  attention. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  27% 
of  the  roads  on  the  State  Systems 
in  1936  are  unimproved.  If  the 
balance  of  our  $40  were  spent  to 
put  a surface  on  them,  there  would 
be  available  about  $5,000  per  mile. 

•Now  “The  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police." 


This  is  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  the  “Pinchot  Roads”  by  almost 
20%.  If  the  balance  were  divided 
equally  between  construction  and 
maintenance,  say  $13.45  on  each, 
there  would  be  barely  enough 
maintenance  money  to  keep  our 
highways  in  their  present  condi- 
tion,  let  alone  to  take  care  of  in' 
creased  repairs  needed  because  of 
additional  weights  and  heavier 
traffic  coming  on  the  roads  in  the 
future.  Then,  we  would  have  only 
$2,500  a mile  left  to  surface  the 
unimproved  roads  on  the  system. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  not  be 
able  to  rebuild  roads  that  are  worn 
out,  misplaced,  destroyed  by  flood 
or  otherwise  not  capable  of  bear' 
ing  the  traffic  that  flows  over  them. 

Pennsylvania,  after  a long  period 
of  road  building  now  faces  these 
questions : 

(1)  How  many  miles  of  road  are 
our  taxpayers  willing  to  main- 
tain? 

(2)  What  kind  of  highways  do 
we  need? 

(3)  Which  shall  we  build  first? 

(4)  Where  should  we  put  them? 

(5)  Who  should  pay  for  them? 

(6)  Who  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  them? 

(7)  What  is  to  be  done  about 
controlling  their  traffic? 

(8)  What  can  be  done  about 
minimizing  accidents  and  in- 
creasing the  safety  of  high- 
way travel? 
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UNITED  STATES. — The  automo- 
bile  death  rate  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  1936  was  29.4  out  of 
every  100,000  people.  In  Milwau- 
kee, it  was  11.7.  In  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  it  was  11.7.  In  Syra- 
cuse, it  was  10.3.  In  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, it  was  7.4.  In  Montana,  it 
was  31.8,  as  against  North  Da- 
kota’s 19.9.  In  Indiana,  it  was  39.0, 
as  against  Rhode  Island’s  16.9.  In 
California,  it  was  51.7,  as  against 
Iowa's  21.7  per  100,000.  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  well  below  the  na- 
tional average  with  a rate  of  23.3 
deaths  per  100,000  population. 

Wisconsin.— Clintonville  is  pro- 
viding parking  areas  for  about 
1000  cars  adjacent  to  the  business 
district.  Land  for  this  use  has  been 
acquired  by  city  purchase. 

Virginia.  — Arlington  County, 
one  of  the  few  counties  in  this 
country  having  a county  manager, 
has  availed  itself  of  the  use  of  the 
County  Planning  Commission  set- 
up provided  by  enabling  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  1936  General 
Assembly  as  a means  of  promoting 
administrative  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. 


Illinois. — Shawneetown,  a town 
of  1,400  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers,  after 
being  twice  devastated  by  floods  in 
the  last  quarter  century,  is  moving 
to  higher  ground  three  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  two  years  to  complete  the  re- 
settlement. The  new  location  is 
fifty  feet  above  the  1937  high- 
water  mark.  The  old  town  site  will 
become  a state  park. 

Delaware.  — This  state  regu- 
lates automobile  junk  yards  by  re- 
quiring them  in  accordance  with 
recent  legislation  to  locate  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  back  from  roadsides 
or  to  screen  with  specified  fencing. 

Indiana. — Industrial  cities  of 
Indiana  bordering  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan have  been  ordered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  fe? 
Industry  to  cease  pollution  by 
January  1,  1939. 

west  Virginia. — The  last  con- 
crete on  the  Tygart  dam,  first 
Pittsburgh  flood  control  project, 
has  been  poured,  completing  a 
106,708,932,000  gallon  reservoir. 
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“ TRADE  CEHTERS  & 
TRADE  ROUTES.”  — Eugene 
Van  Cleef.  D.  Appleton'Century 
Company,  1 937.  Illustrated.  307 
pp.  $3.50. 

Professor  Van  Cleef,  out  of 
years  of  systematic  collection  of 
appropriate  and  timely  classroom 
material  illustrative  of  the  origins, 
nature,  uses  and  trends  of  trade 
centers  and  trade  routes,  has 
brought  together  a comprehensive 
and  readable  text  as  accessible  to 
the  layman  as  to  the  student.  Per' 
haps  no  field  of  historical  research 
is  more  rich  in  human  interest  and 
varied  romance  than  the  adven- 
tures  of  exploration,  the  moving 
caravans,  the  great  fairs,  the  news' 
letter  services  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant  princes.  The  natural  appeal 
of  these  instruments  of  trade  are 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  embody  the  shaping  of  eco' 
nomic  forces  felt  today  all  about 
us.  Each  ancient  institution  seems 
to  have  its  modern  analogue.  Some' 
thing  of  this  glamour  the  author 
captures  for  us  in  his  almost  en- 
cyclopaedic  survey  of  trade  centers 
and  trade  routes.  Today  dramatic 
changes  in  transport  and  communi' 
cation,  in  the  nature  and  sources 
of  raw  materials,  in  the  age  and 
income  distribution  of  consumer 


populations,  invest  trade  center  and 
trade  route  problems  with  a highly 
critical  and  seemingly  unpredict' 
able  mobility.  Yet,  more  than  ever 
it  is  necessary  for  good  planning 
to  have  some  foreknowledge  and 
control  over  their  direction,  devel- 
opment and  zones  of  influence.  It 
is  no  serious  discredit  to  any  text 
in  the  field  to  say  that  much  of 
this  will  need  to  be  worked  out  in 
terms  of  current  series  of  data  re- 
flecting contemporary  change.  Pub- 
lic planning  agencies, — local,  dis- 
trict, state,  regional, — should  be 
looked  to  for  the  moving  picture, 
of  which  texts  like  this  can  supply 
for  more  thorough  inspection  the 
occasional  summarizing  “stills.” 

“ SHOPPING  DISTRICTS.”— 
S.  R.  DeBoer.  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  1937.  112 
pp. 

DeBoer's  monograph,  charming- 
ly illustrated,  on  “Shopping  Dis- 
tricts” provides  an  admirable  com- 
panion text  to  Van  Cleef 's  heavier 
and  more  comprehensive  volume. 
It  presents  in  the  miniature  for  the 
single  community  the  thesis  de- 
veloped on  a world  stage  by 
“Trade  Centers  6s?  Trade  Routes.” 
DeBoer  takes  up  in  a series  of  com- 
pact paragraphs  the  problems  of 
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market  squares,  frontage  for  win' 
dow  display,  architectural  unity  of 
the  older  shopping  centers,  ease  of 
accessibility,  wide  streets  vs.  liar- 
rower  streets  with  wider  side 
walks,  street  car  vs.  auto  ap- 
proaches,  and  “natural  zoning”  of 
segregated  shopping,  personal  serv' 
ice,  banking,  wholesaling  and  ex- 
port  establishments.  The  section  on 
“Zoning  Plan  for  the  Small-Town 
Business  District”  is  of  especial 
current  interest  and  value.  The 
author  deplores  the  lack  of  cour- 
age,  vision  and  originality  among 
American  communities  in  the  lay- 
out  and  design  of  their  shopping 
centers;  points  to  some  brilliant 
exceptions  and  their  conspicuous 
success  and  winds  up  with  the  con' 
elusion  that: 

“Theoretically  the  business  sec- 
tion of  a small  town  can  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  an  inner  core 
with  attractive  window  displays 
and  selling  goods  that  arouse  the 
desire  for  comparing  the  goods 
before  buying;  next  a ring  of 
stores  and  shops  without  any,  or 
with  little,  display  and  classified 
here  as  convenience  stores;  and 
third,  a ring  for  light  industrial 
use  in  which  must  be  reckoned 
many  of  the  shops  listed  above.” 

CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 
Colliers 

September  4,  1937 

“Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill.” — John  T.  Flynn. 
A dramatic  cross  section  of  the  national 
death  toll  on  our  highways  with  perti' 
nent  comment  on  good  and  bad  experi' 
ence  areas  and  their  wherefores,  pointing 
the  moral  of  systematic  pressure  for 
superior  drivers,  rather  than  for  mere 
traffic  “gadgets.” 


Scientific  Monthly 
September  1937 

“What  Do  We  Spend  Our  Money  For?” 
— Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Institute  of  Educ. 
Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

An  attempt  to  measure  the  cost  of 
“psychic  values”  in  our  American 
standard  of  living. 

Architectural  Record 
August  1937 

“Some  Site'Selection  Factors  for  the  Arch' 
itect’s  Working  Files.” 

A symposium  on  the  localization  of  in' 
dustry  and  effects  of  increasing  mobility 
factors  on  factory  design  .and  structural 
economy,  with  introduction  by  Daniel  C. 
Roper,  U.  S.  Sec.  of  Commerce,  on 
“Civic  Considerations  and  Responsibili' 
ties”  (generously  illustrated). 

Business  Week 

Ed.  p.  August  14,  1937 

“Constructive  Way  to  Develop  a Region.” 
Tells  how  an  agricultural  area  in  Wash' 
ington  state  developed — at  the  sugges' 
tion  of  an  alert  Walla  Walla  Chamber 
of  Commerce — a new  additional  soil  en' 
riching  crop  that  now  produces  one' 
eighth  of  the  national  green  pea  pack. 

Scientific  American 
September  1937 

“Finishing  the  All' American  Canal” — R. 
G.  Skerrett  p.  1 44'  1 46. 

Salvaging  the  Saltori  Basin  of  California, 
an  .arid  area  once  the  upper  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Here  lies  the  Im' 
perial  Valley,  which  has  been  trans' 
formed  by  irrigation  from  a semi'tropi' 
cal  desert  into  a rich  agricultural  area, 
yielding  annual  crops  of  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

Engineering  News-Record 

September  23,  1937 

“Bridges  on  the  Merritt  Parkway” — 
L.  G.  Sumner,  Engineer  of  Bridges  and 
Structures,  Connecticut  State  Highway 
Department,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Description  of  grade  separations  by  con' 
Crete  overpasses  for  parkway  paralleling 
Boston  Post  Road.  This  new  highway, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  Hutchi' 
son  River  Parkway,  is  serviced  by  70 
bridges  in  Fairfield  County  over  a 
straightaway  of  38  miles.  Treatment  of 
cast'Stone  ornamentation  of  special 
interest. 
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Planning  For  Play 

There  is  much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  great  holiday  season 
lies  just  ahead  with  its  merry  round  of  hunting,  feast  days,  and 
winter  sports.  For  those  in  the  higher  altitudes,  the  frozen  fields 
and  snow-buried  countrywide  enforce  a welcome  recess  from  the 
sweaty  toils  of  the  long  summer  season.  For  rural  folk,  something 
of  the  quaint  innocence  of  an  older  day  revives  to  soften  the  rigors 
of  a life  geared  to  a rising  tempo.  For  city  dwellers  whirled  about 
in  the  monotony  of  the  factory  and  the  turmoil  of  urban  life,  even 
the  memory  of  old  customs  seems  dimmed  beyond  recall.  Yuletide 
and  the  procession  of  saint’s  days  to  many  of  these  has  come  to 
mean  little  more  than  so  many  hectic  days  with  surging  crowds  of 
shoppers  lashed  into  a frenzy  by  skillful  commercialization  of  what 
was  once  a spontaneous  joy.  Now  the  promise  of  a new  leisure 
underwritten  by  the  marvels  of  technology  is  offering  fresh  oppor- 
tunity for  play.  Play  that  is  creative  and  recreative  of  youth  and 
self-expression.  It  will  be  a sorry  thing,  indeed,  if  now  our  people 
should  find  work  so  habitual  an  escape  from  the  problem  of  self  that 
freedom  becomes  a fresh  source  of  anxiety  and  a confused  popu- 
lation abandons  itself  to  the  factory-made  distraction  of  commercial- 
ized amusement  or  to  the  calculated  designs  of  public  play-planners 
who  will  insist  that  folks  shall  be  happy  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Play,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  defined  by  attitude  rather  than 
by  product.  Leisure  should  supply  the  opportunity  for  a fresh,  vivid 
and  creative  reorientation  of  man  in  a new  world  rich  in  cultural 
opportunity  beyond  any  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Plan- 
ning, it  may  very  well  be,  serves  its  highest  social  ends  when  it 
liberates  man  to  greater  leisure  in  which  to  play,  to  refresh  himself 
in  wood  and  field,  or,  amid  congenial  surroundings,  to  loaf  and 
invite  his  soul. 
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Recreation  may  be  the  answer  to  the  "Challenge  of  Leisure"  that 
has  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  economists,  sociologists,  po- 
litical scientists  and  educators  alike.  What  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  leisure  as  a major  product  of  technologic  improvement  must 
depend  upon  the  economic  status  of  such  leisure  and  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  living  public  planning  seeks  to  fulfill  and  perfect. 


“People,”  roundly  declaimed  an 
impudent  wag,  “have  more  fun 
than  anybody.”  But  do  they  have 
enough  fun?  Is  life  as  rich  and 
happy  as  the  splendid  machine  of 
capitalism  can  make  it?  The  pursuit 
of  happiness  has  been  proclaimed, 
in  equal  rank  with  liberty  and  life 
itself,  as  a major  objective  and  re' 
sponsibility  of  American  govern- 
ment.  Ultimate  happiness  is  the  final 
criterion  for  choice  between  alter- 
native opportunities.  It  provides  the 
ultimate  base  for  all  social  values 
by  which  sane  and  wholesome  di- 
rection is  given  to  planning.  Yet 
happiness  itself  can  neither  begin 
nor  continue  without  discipline. 
Public  planning  seeks  to  assure  a 
maximum  of  happiness  to  all.  While 
happiness  itself  is  spontaneous, 
creative  and  self-expressive,  and  so 
of  first  social  importance,  its  place 
is  seriously  threatened  by  a variety 
of  enervating  distractions  and  dis- 
sipations. 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  auto- 
matidty  of  the  machine  and  the 
prevalent  passion  for  self-escape 


among  our  people,  private  enter- 
prise has  shrewdly  promoted  com- 
mercialized amusement  and  mer- 
chandisable  entertainment.  What 
steps  have  been  taken  by  public 
and  community  planners  to  safe- 
guard us  from  these  vicious  and 
debilitating  influences?  Perhaps  the 
enthusiasm  of  social  planners  for 
creative  participation  in  play  and 
self-recreation, — games,  sports,  na- 
ture study,  hikes  and  an  array  of 
thinly  disguised  gymnastics,- — may 
err  in  the  opposite  direction.  Per- 
haps in  a preoccupation  with  the 
mechanics  of  recreation  some  of  us 
may  find  ourselves  disposed  to  face 
a rising  tide  of  technologic  leisure 
as  a menace  rather  than  as  an  op- 
portunity; as  an  irksome  vacuum 
to  be  filled  up  rather  than  as  a 
priceless  opportunity  to  be  trans- 
lated into  products  of  spiritual  and 
cultural  satisfaction.  Recreation 
needs  to  be  recognized  by  planners 
as  a great  deal  more  than  mere 
diversion.  Recreation  permits  a re- 
orientation of  man  in  a world  where 
the  fine  Athenian  commonwealth 
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of  culture  and  urbanity  may  be 
revived  as  the  democratic  privilege 
of  all  the  people.  It  is  for  this  that 
public  planning  may  soon  see  fit  to 
apply  all  its  skills  and  foresight.  So- 
cial planning  can,  to  its  great  ad- 
vantage, apply  its  efforts  toward 
promoting  greater  opportunity  for 
play  rather  than  toward  elaborating 
the  artificial  techniques  of  play. 
Play  itself  had  best  be  regarded  as 
an  attitude  rather  than  as  a product. 

The  dramatic  emergence  of  com- 
pulsory leisure  out  of  the  recent  de- 
pression brought  recreational  re- 
sources into  a new  and  somewhat 
startling  focus.  To  many  who  felt  a 
lively  concern  for  the  sinister  con- 
sequences of  widespread  discon- 
tent coupled  with  idleness, — as  re- 
flected in  political  overturns  abroad, 
— recreational  activity  offered  a 
ready  and  inoffensive  antidote  and 
safety  valve.  Like  the  orchestra 
jawing  it  up  in  the  burning  theatre 
or  the  band  blaring  gaily  on  the 
sinking  liner,  so  play  was  released 
in  an  amazing  flood  of  variety  all 
along  the  threatened  economic  and 
social  sector.  Sports,  song-fests,  ama- 
teur dramatics,  community  orches- 
tras, folk  dances,  revived  the  be- 
hind-the-lines  technique  of  wartime 
morale  building. 

However  dramatic  this  sudden 
improvisation  of  recreational  res- 
cues for  the  economically  shell- 
shocked, its  interest  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  that  of  a 


temporary  set-up  “for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency  only.”  Not  until 
the  first  shock  of  disaster  had 
passed  and  the  conviction  of  recov- 
ery had  gotten  well  under  way  was 
there  any  very  widespread  or  criti- 
cal understanding  of  just  what  this 
“new  leisure”  was  and  of  what  its 
implications  might  be.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  leisure  precipitated 
by  displacement  of  man-power  and 
skills  by  machined  automaticity  and 
cheaper  power-forms  is  not  going 
to  be  absorbed  as  in  former  boom 
periods.  Man-power,  it  seems,  is  at 
last  being  overtaken  by  a spreading 
obsolescence,  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  which  can  as  yet  be  only 
dimly  surmised. 

Except  for  such  economic  cir- 
cumstances the  “new  leisure”  might 
be  discussed  as  a passing  phase, — 
not  without  its  permanent  incre- 
ment to  our  cultural  stock-in-trade, 
— which  calls  for  sensible  orienta- 
tion rather  than  for  any  new  deals 
in  public  planning.  But  if,  as  many 
honestly  believe,  this  new  leisure, — 
if  not  indeed  its  originating  factors 
and  circumstances, — calls  for  a fresh 
frame  of  reference  in  social  values, 
public  planning  and  education  must 
ascertain  and  specify  the  new  and 
appropriate  standards  of  living.  All 
of  these  aspects  of  community  self- 
organisation  and  self-service  are  in- 
separably integrated  in  the  demo- 
cratic type  of  government  to  which 
we  look  for  the  tangible  benefits  of 
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freedom  and  self-government.  Pub- 
lic planning  waits  upon  social  val- 
ues and  social  values  procure  their 
currency  through  education. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  education 
then,  that  new  frames  of  reference 
are  given  their  focus.  Once  it  was 
education  for  God,  for  King,  for 
Country.  Perhaps  at  long  last  it  is 
to  be  for  Man  himself.  It  is  this 
possibility  that  lends  its  stimulating 
significance  to  what  is  now  happen- 
ing in  a changing  world.  Education 
demands  social  destinations;  plan- 
ning cannot  proceed  without  objec- 
tives. Social  values  for  setting  plan- 
ning standards  reflect  man’s  ratio 
to  his  environment.  All  standards 
lend  themselves  to  quantitative 
measures;  yardsticks  of  merit  can  be 
applied  and  measures  of  accom- 
plishment prescribed  and  perform- 
ance evaluated.  But  always  with 
regard  to  what? 

In  the  present  instance  it  seems 
to  be  in  regard  to  what  man  is  to 
do  with  himself.  With  his  enlarg- 
ing release  from  toil,  with  his  accel- 
erating loss  of  value  and  impor- 
tance as  a mere  productive  agency, 
he  appears  bewildered  and  without 
guide  or  compass.  The  dominant 
aspect  of  society  focuses  education, 


— and  the  social  planning  which 
provides  the  content  of  education, 
— to  those  objectives  which  are  con- 
sistent with  its  continued  preserva- 
tion and  enlargement. 

In  former  cultures  man  has  sub- 
ordinated himself  to  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  more  permanent  interests 
than  his  own.  Today  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  modern  life  he  can  be 
found  to  be  still  doing  the  same. 
It  has  required  the  potent  combina- 
tion of  democracy  and  industrialism 
to  raise  a culture  above  the  debas- 
ing compulsions  of  scarcity  and  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  modern 
man  an  opportunity  to  shape  the 
world  of  nature  to  his  ends;  indeed, 
to  “take  the  world  as  his  oyster.’’ 

The  problem  of  leisure  may  be 
conveniently  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  R.  H.  Tawney  in  his  fore- 
word to  “The  Challenge  of  Lei- 
sure”: 

“The  first  condition  to  any  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the  use  of  leisure 
is  to  consider  it  in  terms  of  the 
individuals  concerned  and  of  the 
environment  of  their  working  lives 
...  As  far  as  adults  are  concerned 
it  is  a question,  not  of  super- 
imposing elevated  standards  on  an 
uncultivated  multitude,  but  of  at- 
tempting to  find  new  sources  of 
enjoyment  in  company  with  people 
whom  one  likes  sufficiently  to 
feel  - justified  in  inviting  them  to 
waste  their  time  with  us.” 


T 
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Better  Park  Planning 

By  James  F.  Bogardus, 

Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters, 

Member,  State  Planning  Board. 


Time  was  when  public  parks  were  little  more  than  ornamental 
details  of  the  urban  facade.  Their  use  was  left  largely  to  the  initia- 
tive and  ingenuity  of  the  public.  The  new  role  of  parks  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  day-to-day  living  calls  for  a more  critical  approach  than 
heretofore  to  the  setting  of  recreational  standards  with  a view 
toward  assuring  a maximum  return  upon  recreational  land-use. 


From  William  Penn’s  “open 
greene  spaces”  in  his  city  plan  for 
Philadelphia  to  the  “green-belt” 
satellite  towns  of  current  resettle- 
ment projects  may  seem  a far  call. 
Yet  in  this  interval  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries  have  occurred  pro- 
found changes  in  the  life  and  needs 
of  Pennsylvania’s  people.  To  fully 
understand  these  changes  more  is 
needed  than  mere  historical  retro- 
spect. The  basic  social  and  economic 
forces  affecting  changes  in  public 
policy  regarding  the  provision  of 
recreational  facilities  at  public  ex- 
pense need  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  in  order  to  set  the 
proper  objectives  for  recreational 
planning.  Three  important  social 
factors  seem  to  stand  out  in  any 
analysis  of  the  beginnings  and  ends 
of  recreational  programs:  (1)  The 
challenge  of  an  increasing  leisure 
economically  underwritten  by  tech- 
nologic improvement;  (2)  the  in- 
creasing gravitation  to  public  ad- 
ministration of  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  matters  becoming  “af- 
fected with  a public  interest,”  and, 


(3)  rapidly  increasing  mobility  of 
population  due  to  vehicular  and 
highway  improvement. 

Today  Pennsylvania  can  offer  a 
total  of  2,718,692  acres  of  govern- 
ment owned  land,  80,201  acres  of 
which  have  been  intensively  devel- 
oped for  recreational  uses.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  some  idea  of  the 
nature,  scope  and  administrative 
control  of  Pennsylvania’s  inten- 
sively developed  recreational  land- 
use: 


No.  of 

Kind  Units  Acreage 


1.  Municipal  Parks  _.. 

450 

16.631 

2.  County  Parks 

4 

5,974 

3.  State  Parks  - 

6 

11.514W 

4.  State  Monuments  

8 

2,766| 

5.  State  Forest  Recreational 

Reserves  

10 

2.215  > 

6.  State  Forest  Wayside  Areas.. 

16 

1,933 

7.  State  Forest  Lookouts 

3 

1,649 

8.  State  Forest  Monuments 

7 

1.210  i 

9.  Allegheny  National  Forest 

Camps  . - 

7 

70j 

10.  National  Park  Service  Recrea* 

tional  Demonstration 

Projects  - - — 

5 

33,709 

11.  Get  t ysburg  National 

Memorial 1 2,530 


517  80,201 

When  unqualified  ratios  of  popu- 
lation to  acreage  of  recreational 
land-use  are  taken,  the  picture  con- 
ceals most  of  what  is  really  signi- 
ficant for  planning  purposes.  How 

j. 
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misleading  such  averaged  ratios  can 
be  is  quickly  apparent  when  two 
communities  like  the  prosperous  ur- 
ban area  of  metropolitan  Reading 
and  the  sparsely  populated  ''prob- 
lem area”  surrounding  Emporium 
in  Cameron  County  are  compared. 
While  the  Reading  area  of  a thirty 
mile  radius  with  a population  den- 
sity of  279  per  square  mile  pro- 
vides only  .017  recreational  acres 
per  inhabitant,  the  Emporium  area 
of  a like  radius  with  a population 
density  of  barely  42  per  square  mile 
provides  .03  acres  per  inhabitant.  In 
other  words,  the  Emporium  area 
with  a population  density  of  only 
about  one-seventh  that  of  the 
Reading  area  enjoys  almost  three 
times  the  recreational  acreage.  If 
the  comparison  is  held  within  mu- 
nicipal bounds  and  the  thirty  mile 
radius  be  taken  only  as  area  acces- 
sible for  urban  recreational  use  it 
appears  that  Reading  with  nearly 
forty  times  the  population  of  Em- 
porium is  provided  by  public  land 
acquisition  with  less  than  one- 
twelfth  the  per  capita  recreational 
acreage.  It  might  be  concluded  from 
this  bare  statistical  exhibit  that  Em- 
porium, situated  in  a sparsely  popu- 
lated problem  area,  is  recognized  to 
have  far  greater  recreational  needs 
than  the  highly  urbanized  area  of 
metropolitan  Reading! 

Without  laboring  the  point  of  the 
obvious  need  for  more  discriminat- 
ing planning  of  supply  to  well  con- 


sidered demand,  certain  major  con- 
clusions may  be  summarized: 

(1)  That  any  rigid  and  univer- 
sal standard  of  per  capita  recrea- 
tional provision  cannot  satisfy  diver- 
sified social  need. 

(2)  That  a careful  distinction 
needs  to  be  maintained  between 
(a)  recreational  facilities  which  are 
a salvage  by-product  of  sub-mar- 
ginal land-retirement  and  rehabili- 
tation by  public  acquisition  and 
restriction,  and  (b)  recreational  fa- 
cilities so  urgent,  specific  and  im- 
portant as  to  call  for  allocation  of 
land  suitable  and  accessible,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  sub-mar- 
ginal or  not. 

(3)  That  a systematic  planned 
program  of  land  acquisition  by  the 
State,  designed  to  combine  economy 
of  advantageous  purchase  with 
greater  accessibility  to  populations 
most  in  need  of  them,  be  promoted 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(4)  That  continuous  State  inven- 
tory of  park  and  other  recreational 
facilities  be  maintained  as  to  (a) 
“actuals”  (b)  “proposed”  and  (c) 
“potentials”;  recommended  pro- 
posals to  consist  of  a constructive 
and  practical  reconciliation  of  stand- 
ards with  potentialities. 

The  final  test  of  good  planning 
for  recreational  land-use  lies  in  the 
effectiveness  with  which  suitability, 
accessibility,  and  availability  are 
reconciled.  Such  reconciliation  can- 

Continued  on  page  17 
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I.  Hunting  By  Seth  Gordon, 

Executive  Secretary, 

State  Game  Commission 

II.  Fishing  By  Charles  French, 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


Wildlife  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  assets,  and  its  con- 
servation is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  and  recreational 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  It  has  become  so  important  in  the  lives 
of  our  people  that  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  perpetuate  and  increase  it.  Pennsylvania’s 
hunters  alone  contribute  over  $1,250,000  a year  to  conserve  her 
wildlife  resources;  her  anglers  almost  $500,000  more  to  perpetuate 
good  fishing.  Does  it  pay?  And  if  it  does,  what  can  be  done  by 
way  of  utilizing  the  research  products  of  pioneer  students  of  climate 
and  weather  cycles  upon  whose  periodicity  long  term  planning  must 
count? 


I.  Hunting 

Hunting  is  truly  an  important 
leisure  time  recreation  through 
which  today  Pennsylvania  is  fur- 
nishing  sport  for  over  525,000 
licensed  resident  hunters,  to  over 
150,000  farmers  and  their  families 
who  are  entitled  to  hunt  without 
license,  and  to  over  8,000  out-of- 
state  guests  who  come  annually  to 
enjoy  the  chase  with  us.  The 
Game  Commission’s  task  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of 
game  and  fur-bearing  animals  to 
lure  this  vast  army  afield  annually, 
in  a state  with  only  45,000  square 
miles,  is  a gigantic  one. 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  wild- 
life annually  to  satisfy  this  great 
demand,  but  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  guarantee  enough  public  hunt- 
ing grounds  upon  which  they  may 
freely  pursue  their  sport,  particu- 


larly in  thickly  populated  and 
closely-tilled  regions  where  certain 
species  of  small  game  thrive  best. 
The  perpetuation  of  large  game, 
and  such  small  game  as  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  wild  turkey,  is  virtu- 
ally assured  by  Pennsylvania’s 
great  network  of  game  refuges  and 
public  shooting  grounds. 

In  earlier  days  hunting  game 
was  a lucrative  business.  Wildlife 
was  considered  a staple  food  prod- 
uct, and  many  forms  were  virtu- 
ally exterminated  as  the  early  pio- 
neers pushed  westward,  as  cities 
and  towns  grew,  and  as  greed  in- 
creased. The  carcasses  of  thou- 
sands of  deer  cluttered  the  great 
markets  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities  as 
mute  testimony  of  the  wanton 
destruction  by  the  commercialized 
hunter. 

True,  wildlife  still  furnishes 
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SMALL  CABIN:  Part  of  the  development  at  Laurel  Hill  Recreation  Area,  Somerset  County,  which  is  one  of  the  five 
Recreational  Demonstration  Areas  being  developed  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
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meat  for  the  pot  and  fur  for  mi- 
lady’s  coat,  but  these  benefits  are 
wholly  secondary  compared  with 
its  widespread  recreational  value. 
Trapping,  of  course,  is  still  essen- 
tial  and  remunerative  financially 
to  the  rural  lad.  It  always  will  be, 
provided  it  is  properly  husbanded. 
Predatory  species  must  be  kept  in 
check  in  order  that  other  more 
valuable  forms  may  be  conserved. 
No  one  begrudges  the  million  and 
a half  dollars  which  go  into  the 
pockets  of  Pennsylvania’s  trappers 
annually,  because  everybody  rea- 
lizes  that  proper  control  of  certain 
predators, — such  as  the  fox  and 
weasel,  and  of  other  fur-bearers, 
including  the  mink,  opossum, 
skunk,  beaver,  and  muskrat,  — is 
absolutely  essential  to  maintain  a 
proper  wildlife  balance. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  hunters  con- 
tribute all  the  money  which  is 
used  for  conserving  wildlife.  Not 
one  cent  is  appropriated  from 
taxation.  The  hunter  pays  $2.00 
for  his  license  annually,  and  this 
money  is  deposited  in  a separate 
fund  known  as  the  Game  Fund, 
and  is  administered  for  the  hunt- 
ers by  the  Game  Commission. 

Since  1920  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  pushed  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  land  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise  upon 
which  to  establish  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries, and  to  provide  public 
hunting  grounds;  75c  of  each  resi- 


dent hunter’s  license  has  been  set 
aside  exclusively  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Legislature  of  1927. 

To  date  the  Commission  has 
purchased  a total  of  562,389  acres 
of  land  at  a cost  of  $1,996,060. 
There  are  now  184  primary 
refuges,  with  approximately  124,- 
442  acres,  enclosed  by  wire,  81  of 
which  are  on  state  forest  land,  102 
on  state  Game  Lands,  and  one  on 
U.  S.  Forest  Land.  Refuges  are 
surrounded  by  a single  strand  of 
wire  and  are  regularly  patrolled 
by  game  management  officers 
known  as  refuge  keepers.  These 
employes  also  see  to  it  that  the  fire 
lines  are  carefully  mowed,  that 
predators  are  controlled,  that  game 
is  fed  in  the  winter-time,  and  that 
poachers  do  not  encroach.  Possibly 
the  greatest  step  forward  in  the 
refuge  program  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  large  forest  areas  for  deer 
protection  was  the  recent  decen- 
tralisation of  the  larger  refuges 
and  the  acquisition  and  establish- 
ment of  a great  many  small  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  wild  turkey  country. 

The  greatest  retarding  factor  in 
the  Commission’s  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  small  game,  such  as 
quail,  ringneck  pheasants,  rabbits, 
etc.,  and  to  provide  more  public 
hunting  grounds  in  thickly  popu- 
lated agricultural  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  been  the  “No 
Trespass”  sign  and  intensive  cul- 
tivation. Recently,  an  entirely  new 
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method  of  approach  has  been  de 
vised.  This  method  includes  a plan 
under  which  the  farmer,  in  return 
for  leasing  the  hunting  rights  on 
his  land  to  the  Game  Commission 
for  a period  of  five  or  more  years, 
has  a safety  zone  placed  around 
his  buildings,  has  several  little 
game  refuges  established  on  his 
farm,  and  the  remainder  of  his  land 
is  left  open  to  public  hunting 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  offi- 
cer  of  the  Commission  to  protect 
farm  property.  The  farmer  is  re- 
munerated  for  any  grain  he  leaves 
standing  for  game  food,  for  any 
game  food  he  plants,  or  for  rais- 
ing  game  for  the  State  or  trapping 
surplus  game  out  of  the  little  sane- 
tuaries  when  the  supply  permits. 
A number  of  farmers  whose  lands 
adjoin  are  banded  together  to 
form  one  of  these  farm-game 
units,  of  which  there  are  now  21 
completed  and  12  in  the  process 
of  completion,  comprising  an  aver- 
age of  1,000  acres  each. 

The  picture  of  law  enforcement 
has  changed  greatly  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a century.  Today  the 
Game  Protector  is  an  educator,  an 
extension  agent,  a man  who  must 
understand  the  problems  not  only 
of  the  sportsman  but  of  the 
farmer;  yet,  last  year  2,392  prose- 
cutions were  brought  for  violation 
of  the  game  laws.  True,  he  must 
enforce  the  law  and  is  so  trained, 
but  in  the  performance  of  divers 


other  duties  his  status  as  a law 
enforcement  agent  is  purely  sec- 
ondary. 

To  provide  this  new  high-class 
game  management  personnel  there 
was  established  two  years  ago  a 
permanent  training  school  for  field 
personnel,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents selected  each  year  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  retirements 
which  are  anticipated  during  the 
following  year.  Students  are  en- 
listed for  one  year,  are  commis- 
sioned as  deputy  game  protectors, 
and  receive  specialized  training 
during  the  entire  period.  The 
course  of  study  is  divided  be- 
tween the  class-room  and  the  field, 
where  they  learn  the  fundamental 
principles  of  game  management 
in  all  its  phases. 

While  game  refuges  and  law  en- 
forcement are  essential  to  any 
sound  program  of  game  manage- 
ment, there  is  another  equally  im- 
portant program  which  must  not 
be  overlooked — game  propagation. 
At  present  Pennsylvania  maintains 
four  State  Game  Farms,  located  as 
follows:  Loyalsock  Game  Farm, 
R.  No.  2,  Montoursville;  Fisher 
State  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville; 
Jordan  State  Game  Farm,  R.  No.  1, 
New  Castle,  and  the  State  Wild 
Turkey  Farm,  Honey  Grove,  Juni-  - 
ata  County.  The  birds  reared  on 
these  areas  are  used  to  replenish 
depleted  areas.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
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possible  to  maintain  propagating 
plants  large  enough  to  produce  all 
the  birds  the  sportsmen  desire. 
The  Commission,  however,  aims 
not  so  much  at  quantity  as  at  quab 
ity.  During  the  past  propagating 
season  the  farms  produced  ap- 
proximately  42,000  ringnecks,  12,' 
500  quail,  2,600  wild  turkeys,  600 
Hungarian  partridges  and  300 
Chukar  partridges,  and  in  addition 
turned  over  27,204  day  old  pheas' 
ant  chicks  and  53,073  ringneck 
pheasant  eggs  to  sportsmen  and 
farmers  for  raising  and  hatching. 

A well-rounded  program  of  re- 
search likewise  is  essential  to  any 
intelligent  wildlife  program,  and 
the  institution  of  such  a depart- 
ment two  years  ago  has  led  to  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
logical condition  and  geographical 
distribution  of  our  game  birds  and 
animals. 

A well-defined  program  of  edu- 
cation for  the  general  public  is  car- 
ried on  in  order  to  keep  sports- 
men and  nature  lovers  constantly 
interested  in  what  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  do  for  them. 
To  that  end  bulletins,  pamphlets, 
posters  and  other  types  of  litera- 
ture are  constantly  being  prepared 
and  distributed  among  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  boy  scouts,  school 
children,  bird  clubs,  etc.,  in  an  un- 
ceasing effort  to  make  the  public 
more  game-conservation  minded. 
This  work  is  supplemented  by  a 


staff  of  lecturers,  by  motion  pic- 
tures, and  by  the  preparation  and 
distribution  monthly  of  a maga- 
zine, Game  T^ews,  devoted  wholly 
to  wildlife  conservation  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  maintenance  of  a proper  bal- 
ance between  the  quantity  of  game 
and  the  recreational  requirements 
is  most  difficult.  It  can  be  done 
only  by  long-term  planning,  which 
must  be  closely  oriented  and  co- 
ordinated with  land-use  planning. 
A program  of  this  kind  necessi- 
tates not  merely  year  to  year  plan- 
ning, but  a look  ahead  of  five,  ten 
or  even  twenty  years.  This  is  ren- 
dered more  complicated  due  to  the 
unforeseen  catastrophes  which 
often  occur  at  the  most  unex- 
pected moments.  But  even  these 
can  be  in  large  part  mitigated  as 
to  their  harmful  effects  by  prudent 
foresight  and  preparation. 

II.  Fishing 

Popularity  of  fishing  as  a sport 
in  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
amazingly  during  the  past  year 
With  legalization  of  Sunday  fish- 
ing by  the  Legislature,  thousands 
of  people,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cities,  are  at  last  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  this  restful 
pastime.  As  a result,  the  number 
of  licensed  fishermen  increased 
during  1937  by  at  least  75,000. 
While  this  increase  in  license  sales 
will  make  possible  the  extension  of 
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the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners’ 
present  system  of  fish  propagation 
and  distribution,  the  sharp  increase 
in  number  of  anglers  will  necessi- 
tate far  more  extensive  restocking 
activities  on  public  fishing  waters. 

Although  commercial  fishing  is 
of  importance  on  Lake  Erie,  the 
chief  appeal  of  angling  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  recreational.  The  hook- 
and-line  fisherman,  whose  ranks 
now  number  over  325,000  in  the 
Commonwealth,  annually  purchase 
vast  quantities  of  fishing  tackle 
from  sports  dealers,  and  through 
expenditure  in  other  lines,  such  as 
transportation,  boat  hire,  bait  pur- 
chase and  payments  for  board  and 
room,  bring  a great  deal  of  reve- 
nue to  sections  of  the  State  offer- 
ing good  fishing. 

A major  limiting  factor  to  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
stream  pollution.  At  the  present 
time,  of  approximately  100,000 
miles  of  streams  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 80,000  miles  are  polluted 
in  varying  degrees.  Many  streams 
are  so  vilely  polluted  that  fish  life 
cannot  exist  in  them.  Pollution 
has  had  one  major  effect  on  the 
fishing  picture;  namely,  limiting 
the  mileage  of  waters  available  for 
anglers  in  pursuit  of  their  sport 
and  causing  a concentration  of 
fishermen  on  the  clean  streams. 
This  factor  has  made  increasingly 
vital  the  work  of  hatcheries  in  re- 
stocking suitable  waters. 


About  Pennsylvania’s  modern 
system  of  ten  fine  hatcheries  is 
built  the  major  portion  of  her 
fisheries  program.  These  hatch- 
eries, which  last  year  released  over 
314,000,000  fish  of  the  freshwater 
species,  ranging  in  size  from  fry  to 
adult,  may  be  termed  her  fish  con- 
servation keystone. 

Devoted  primarily  to  propaga- 
tion of  warm  water  species  is  the 
Pleasant  Mount  hatchery  in 
Wayne  County.  This  fish  farm  has 
at  the  present  time  over  300  acres 
of  water  under  cultivation  for  fish- 
growing purposes.  Wall-eyed  pike, 
bluegill  sunfish,  smallmouthed  and 
largemouthed  bass,  yellow  perch, 
bullhead  catfish,  and  minnows  to 
serve  as  additional  forage  for  game 
fish,  are  produced  at  this  hatchery. 
A great  deal  of  the  work  relative  to 
development  of  the  bass  propaga- 
tion program  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Pleasant  Mount.  Some 
trout  are  also  produced  at  this 
plant. 

Rivalling  Pleasant  Mount  as  a 
fish  producer  is  the  Bellefonte' 
Spring  Creek  hatchery,  located 
near  Bellefonte,  Centre  County. 
Completion  of  a new  bass  unit  on 
Spring  Creek,  development  of 
over  100  ponds  for  growing  trout 
of  the  three  species,  brook,  brown 
and  rainbow  on  Spring  Creek,  and 
maintenance  of  a fine  hatching 
unit  at  the  main  Bellefonte  hatch- 
ery, has  made  this  Centre  County 
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station  the  most  important  fish 
producing  project  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Other  hatcheries  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing fish  for  stocking  purposes 
are  Erie  hatchery  at  Erie,  a lake 
station  hatching  eggs  of  the  white 
fish,  wall-eyed  pike,  cisco,  and  yel- 
low perch  for  distribution  in  the 
lake  and  inland  waters;  Union  City 
hatchery,  Erie  County,  producing 
warm  water  species;  Corry  hatch- 
ery, Erie  County,  a trout  produc- 
ing unit;  Tionesta  hatchery,  Forest 
County,  a warm  water  hatchery; 
Reynoldsdale,  Bedford  County, 
producing  trout  and  bass;  Hunts- 
dale  hatchery,  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty, trout  and  bass,  and  Torresdale 
hatchery,  Philadelphia,  producing 
warm  water  species. 

By  means  of  a comprehensive 
program  of  stream  improvement, 
made  possible  mainly  through  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  an 
educational  program  being  carried 
on  in  the  schools  throughout  the 


Commonwealth,  through  the 
newspapers  and  through  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Board,  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  the  Fish 
Commission  has  linked  other  vital 
factors  in  fish  conservation  with  its 
production  activities  at  the  hatch- 
eries. 

The  Board  feels  that  outstanding 
progress  in  the  drive  for  better  fish- 
ing has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  two  years. 

V 

Better  Park 
Planning 

Continued  from  page  7 
not  be  hoped  for  without  (1)  a 
discriminating  analysis  of  recrea- 
tional needs, — whether  for  relaxa- 
tion, creative  play,  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment or  as  a social  prophylaxis 
against  adult  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency;  (2)  a careful  organ- 
isation of  specifications  to  pertinent 
standards,  and  (3)  a systematic 
program  for  fulfillment  and  pro- 
gressive revision. 


Reproduced  from  “Wildlife  and  Cycles,”  by  Leonard  Wing,  in 
October  1937  issue  of  American  Forests. 


Chart  showing  relation  of  hunting  to  the  stages  of  the  ruffed  grouse  cycle 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  range. 
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new  YORK.  — Town  Planning 
Board  warns  purchasers  to  investi- 
gate  the  status  of  property  in  buy* 
ing  land.  This  was  brought  out  in 
connection  with  a request  for  a 
change  in  zoning  classification  from 
residence  to  business  on  property 
adjoining  a duck  farm  in  a district 
where  duck  raising  is  permitted. 
The  occasion  for  this  action  was  the 
complaint  of  a buyer  who  said  he 
had  bought  property  without  realize 
ing  its  full  situation. 

Michigan.  — Detroit  set  up  the 
making  of  airplane  models  as  an  in' 
tegral  part  of  the  program  of  its 
Department  of  Recreation,  employ- 
ing  a full-time  director. 


Oregon. — Lane  County  launches 
interesting  experiment  in  band  con- 
cert technique  as  part  of  its  W.P.A. 
program.  Side  by  side  with  seasoned 
and  skilled  players  are  placed  no- 
vices, ranging  in  age  from  nine  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  drawn  from 
every  walk  of  life.  By  this  tech- 
nique it  has  been  found  that  in- 
stead of  the  tedious  preliminaries 
of  simple  exercise  pieces  the  par- 
ticipants can  attempt  with  real  sat- 
isfaction the  heavier  masterpieces. 
This  unique  experiment  is  being 
conducted  by  R.  G.  Dykstra,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington band  in  his  student  days  and 
more  recently  educational  director 
of  C.C.C.  camps. 


▼ 


“Democratic  Planning,”  an  editorial  in  the  T^ew  T or\  Times  of 
September  24,  1937,  develops  a sane  and  wholesome  distinction  between 
planning  by  dictatorial  regimentation  leading  to  tyranny  and  war  and  demo- 
cratic planning  leading  to  wiser  self-service  by  communities  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  their  industrial  resources,  not  the  least  of  which  is  people.  Citing 
the  specifications  for  the  well-balanced  city  presented  by  the  Urbanism 
Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  it  comments: 

“This  is  a vision  of  Utopia,  of  course,  and  Utopias  have  to  be  charted 
in  advance.  But  the  National  Resources  Committee  does  not  recommend 
a dictator.”  It  sees  the  problem  as  requiring  “the  friendly  cooperation  of  city 
and  country  alike,  of  national,  State  and  local  governments,  and  of  many 
non-governmental  associations  as  well.  The  technique  of  democratic  co- 
operation in  planning  has  still  to  be  worked  out,  but  we  do  seem  in  this 
case  to  be  on  the  right  track.  In  time,  if  we  follow  this  lead,  we  may  show 
the  dictators  a thing  or  two.” 

T 
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“Let’s  Go  to  the  Park” — By 
Raymond  C.  Morrison  and  Myrtle 
E.  Huff.  Wil\inson  Printing  Co., 
1717  Wood  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Pictures  tell  stories.  No  matter 
how  well  the  story  is  told  by  an 
illustration;  combine  it  with  an  in- 
telligent  caption  and  narrative  and 
we  have  a medium  of  educational 
value. 

Educational  value  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Miss  Huff  are 
seeking  to  produce  in  “Let’s  Go  to 
the  Park.”  They  have  succeeded  in 
combining  in  a one  hundred  and 
seventy- four  page  volume  replete 
with  illustrations,  summaries  in 
chapters  on : 

The  History  of  Parks 
Purpose  of  Parks 
Selection  of  Park  Sites 
Recreation 

Winter  and  Summer  Sports 
City  Planning 
Wild  Life  Conservation 
City  Park  Organization 
School  Grounds  as  Parks 
Landscape  Architecture 
National  Parks  and  Monuments. 

Space  forbidding  detail,  they  have 
brought  out  fundamental  facts  on 
most  of  the  above  subjects,  and  left 
the  perception  of  the  values  to  the 
illustrations. 

Intensely  interesting  to  laymen 
and  professionals  and  recommended 
for  both. — J.B.M. 


Park  Structures  and  Facili- 
ties— Prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  L.Ic\es,  Secretary.  Rational 
Par\  Service.  246  pp.  1 935. 

During  the  early  days  of  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Work 
program,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  is  par- 
ticipating by  allotting  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camps,  technical 
personnel  and  limiting  funds  to  va- 
rious States  and  their  respective 
civil  subdivisions  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  State,  County, 
and  Metropolitan  Park  areas. 

Immediately  the  need  arose  for 
some  standards  of  design  in  archi- 
tecture in  Park  Structures  and  Fa- 
cilities. However,  due  to  the  rush 
of  work,  no  national  assembly  of 
design  on  Park  Structures  and  Fa- 
cilities was  made  until  193?. 

This  volume  takes  in  every  facil- 
ity from  a modest  Trail  Marker  to 
a Lodge  Building.  Not  only  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  photographic 
illustrations  of  facilities  but  in  most 
cases  supplemented  by  detailed 
working  plans  of  some  rather  intri- 
cate structures,  it  provides  an  ad- 
mirable hand-book  for  Park  Tech- 
nicians, architects  and  recreational 
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planners,  and  will  be  found  of  con' 
siderable  help  to  State  and  County 
officials  interested  in  planning  and 
developing  recreational  areas  of  all 
types. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Good’s  running 
comments  and  narratives  are,  to  say 
the  least,  interesting  and  amus- 
ing. — J.B.M. 

CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 
New  York  Times 

Sunday  Magazine  Section,  October  10,  1937 
“Greenbelt  — An  Experimental  Town  — 
Starts  Off.” — Felix  Blair,  Jr. 

Greenbelt,  near  Washington,  is  one  of 
three  federal  low-rent  experiments  in  re* 
settlement — others  are  Greendale,  near 
Milwaukee,  and  Greenfields,  near  Cin- 
cinnati. 

American  Forests 

October  1937 

“Wild  Life  and  Cycles” — Leonard  Wing, 
p.  496. 

A timely,  interesting  and  authoritative 
presentation  of  the  historical  background 
and  evidences  of  weather  periodicity 
affecting  wild'life  supply  and  survival. 
Comparison  with  Moore’s  studies  of 
tree  rings,  indicating  an  eleven  year  rain 
cycle,  will  be  found  to  be  instructive. 
Carries  an  approach  to  planning,  on  a 
basis  somewhat  novel  to  the  layman,  into 
a recreational  area. 

Recreation* 

September  1937 

“Recreation  and  the  Social  Integration  of 
the  Individual’ — Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  Direc* 
tor,  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

An  impressive  attempt  to  synthesize  and 
orientate  recreation  in  a concept  of  a 
social  order  seen  as  taking  on  new  forms 
and  norms  under  the  rising  tide  of 
machine  made  leisure.  A warning  against 
the  loss  of  the  saving  virtue  of  recrea' 
tion,  in  this  emerging  social  order,  by 
mechanization  and  excessive  regimenta- 
tion. 

North  American  Quarterly  Review 

August  1937 

“Waters  Flow,  Winds  Blow  and  Civiliza* 
tions  Die” — Harbert  Spindle. 

A critical  and  courageous  review  of  the 
soil  conservation  and  flood  control  prob* 
Iem  in  its  socio*economic,  political  and 
engineering  aspects.  Startling  in  its  real' 
istic  indictment  of  certain  current  flood 
control  devices  as  flagrant  soil  wasters. 


•Published  by  National  Recreation  Association, 
315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics 
August  1937 

“Physical  Aspects  of  Country  Planning” — 
Frank  A.  Waugh,  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Landscape  Gardening,  Massachusetts  State 

College,  pp.  231*235. 

A vigorous  plea  for  rural  planning  for 
other  than  urban  or  urbanizing  objec* 
tives;  with  special  reference  to  recrea' 
tional  and  cultural  aspects  of  country 

roads  and  landscapes. 

Engineering  News-Record 

September  30,  1937 

Page  545. 

East  Haddam,  Conn.,  built  up  its  tax 
roll  by  1,432  acres  after  completing  an 
. aerial  tax  map;  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  dis' 
covered  100  parcels  of  land  not  pre* 
viously  assessed,  valued  at  $77,600;  An* 
dover,  Mass.,  found  that  an  estate  orig' 
inally  listed  as  36  acres,  from  which  37 
acres  had  been  sold  off  in  three  trans' 
actions,  actually  contained  47  acres,  11 
of  them  going  unassessed  for  nearly  half 
a century. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na* 
tional  Association  of  Assessing  Officers, 
850  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago,  at  50  cents 
each. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RECREATION 
AND  LEISURE 

Leisure  in  the  Modern  World — C.  Delisle 
Burns.  The  Century  Company,  New  York  City, 
XII.  1932.  302  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Challenge  of  Leisure — Arthur  Newton 
Pack.  The  MacMillan  Company.  1934.  244  pp. 

Distributed  Leisure;  an  Approach  to  the 
Problem  of  Overproduction  and  Under  Employ* 
ment — L.  C.  Walker.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York  City.  1931.  246  pp.  $2.25. 

A Guide  to  Civilized  Loafing — Harry  Allen 
Overstreet.  W.  W.  Norton  6?  Company,  Inc. 
1934.  223  pp. 

Education  Through  Recreation  — Lawrence 
Pearsall  Jacks.  Harper  6?  Bros.  1932.  155  pp. 

The  Arts  of  Leisure  — Marjorie  Barstow 
Greenbie.  Whittlesey  House.  McGraw'Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.  1935.  274  pp. 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Hobby  Horses — Ernest 
Elmo  Calkins.  (Introduction  by  Walter  B.  Pit' 
kin)  Biblio  57*104.  Leisure  League  of  America. 
1934. 

Americans  at  Play:  Recent  Trends  in  Recrea* 
tion  and  Leisure  Time  Activities — Steiner,  J.  P. 
1933. 

Recreation,  Sources  of  and  Information  on 
Play.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  De* 
partment  of  Research.  1927. 

Play;  Recreation  in  a Balanced  Life — Austen 
Fox  Riggs.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
Inc.  1935.  239  pp. 

Recreation  as  a Land  Use — G.  S.  Wehrwein 
and  K.  H.  Parsons.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Wisconsin.  April  1932. 
32  pp.  (Bui.  422) 

State  Recreation:  Parks,  Forests  and  Game 
Preserves — National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Inc.  Washington,  1928.  Illustrations,  Tables. 
436  pp. 

Brief  Bibliography  on  Recreational  Uses  of 
Privately  Owned  Land — Planners  Journal.  May* 
June,  1935.  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 
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Be  It  Ever  So  Humble 

Once  the  objective  of  providing  houses  was  clear  enough;  it  was 
to  shelter  humans.  Now  housing  seems  to  have  become  a veritable 
labyrinth  of  social  purpose  and  procedure.  Something  of  the  old 
pride  of  home  ownership  remains  to  the  great  middle  class  who 
constitute  the  base  of  public  policy  and  national  culture.  Some' 
thing  of  the  ancient  civic  merit  of  home  ownership  with  which 
Americans  have  been  indoctrinated, — not  always  to  wholly  dis' 
interested  ends, — remains.  Various  powerful  or  vocal  pressure 
groups  see  diverse  uses  for  housing.  Those  who  feel  strongly  the 
sordid  miseries  of  the  poor,  hope  to  find  in  governmental  building 
or  subsidy  the  way  to  the  “City  Beautiful.”  Those  who  wince 
before  the  architectural  anarchy  which  constitutes  today’s  sub' 
urbia  look  for  further  extension  of  the  police  power  to  remove  or 
to  forestall  these  eyesores.  Others  urge  public  housing  as  a major 
reservoir  of  alternative  employment,  while  still  others  see  in  sub' 
sistence  homesteads  and  resettlement  communities  the  decent  es' 
cape  from  pauperism  and  neighborhood  blight.  To  many  thought' 
ful  observers  the  home  remains  the  last  citadel  of  individualism ; it 
is  no  less  the  final  and  smallest  social  unit.  The  structure  and  func' 
tion  of  the  house  contains  the  epitome  of  a people’s  cultural 
standards.  Home  constitutes  the  rallying  point  of  national  ideals. 
The  economics  of  the  family  are  reflected  in  the  house.  The 
mechanics  of  house  design  and  structure  disclose  the  advance  of  a 
people’s  arts  and  sciences;  the  financing  reveals  its  credit  structure, 
while  its  esthetics  more  and  more  compel  integration  of  the  house 
with  the  community  of  which  each  household  is  a component.  Per' 
haps,  through  letting  emotion  outstrip  reason,  many  of  the  sympto- 
matic  aspects  of  the  current  housing  situation  are  permitted  to 
divert  critical  analysis  from  deeper  lying  forces.  In  the  last  analy' 
sis  any  housing  philosophy  sponsored  by  State  or  National  govern' 
ment  will  have  to  be  judged  by  its  product  rather  than  by  its  rhet' 
oric. 
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Economics  I 

of  Housing 

The  current  dilemma  of  housing  production  arises  from  the  in- 
teraction of  circumstances  under  which  it  must  operate:  housing 
supply  has  declined  in  large  measure  because  of  curtailment  of  in- 
come: rents  have  risen  from  insufficiency  of  housing  supply.  Yet 
any  increase  in  housing, — whether  by  public  subsidy  or  by  private 
initiative, — can  be  counted  upon  to  raise  costs  as  increases  of  hous- 
ing supply  depress  rents  and  building  profits.  How  to  interpret  the 
future  in  the  light  of  these  conflicting  forces  constitutes  a major 
and  disquieting  problem  for  government,  builder,  landlord  and  ten- 
ant or  home  owner. 


Nathan  Straus,  recently  ap- 
pointed  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional  Housing  Authority  as  pro- 
vided  for  under  the  recently  legis- 
lated  Wagner-Steagall  Act,  says 
that  we  need  900,000  new  dwell' 
ing  units  per  year.  To  meet  this 
annual  demand  for  family  housing 
we  have  in  1935  built  57,000 
dwelling  units,  in  1936,  250,000 
dwelling  units,  and  in  1937,  420,' 
000  dwelling  units.  Discouraging 
as  the  contrast  must  be  between 
need  and  performance,  the  picture 
has  been  made  even  more  gloomy 
by  comparisons  with  the  practice 
and  experience  of  such  foreign 
countries  as  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  England.  In  Great  Britain 
alone  since  1919  there  have  been 
erected  3,300,000  dwelling  units, 
over  one-third  of  them  with  some 
form  of  governmental  assistance. 
The  threatening  housing  shortage 
is,  however,  only  one  of  a number 


of  major  considerations  having  to 
do  with  the  economics  of  housing. 
We  are  confronted  with  three 
major  problems  in  dealing  with  any 
program  for  public  housing:  (1) 
an  adequate  supply  of  housing  to 
accomodate  population  growth  and 
rising  standards  of  living,  (2)  low 
cost  housing  to  bring  decent  living 
conditions  within  the  reach  of  the 
lower  income  groups  of  which  slum 
population  constitute  a substantial 
part,  and  (3)  some  device  to  pro- 
vide such  capital  expansion  as  may 
be  effective  for  the  liquidation  or 
prevention  of  depressions. 

Experience  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  expecting  our 
housing  problem  to  be  solved  solely 
by  private  enterprise.  Capitalism, 
which  has  been  so  effective  in  pro- 
viding an  abundance  of  cheap 
food,  clothing  and  even  of  luxur- 
ies, has  been  peculiarly  inept  in 
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its  production  of  adequate  low  cost 
housing.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  to  account  for  the 
curious  paralysis  of  private  enter' 
prise  in  the  field  of  housing.  The 
simplest  explanation  perhaps  can 
be  found  in  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween cost  of  housing  and  income 
of  house  consumers,  whether  these 
be  owners  or  renters. 

There  are  those  who  view  with 
alarm  the  incursion  of  the  govern- 
ment into  a new  field  of  private 
enterprise.  The  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  the  housing 
field  has  been  encouraged  in  large 
measure  by  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided in  public  works  for  housing 
as  a consequence  of  the  prevalance 
of  hand-craft  methods  in  house 
building.  The  popularity  of  pro- 
posals for  the  resettlement  of  peo- 
ple located  in  submarginal  areas 
added  further  stimulus  to  the  na- 
tional housing  program  as  reflected 
in  subsistence  homestead  projects 
such  as  were  developed  in  Texas, 
Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  in  which 
under-privileged  people  or  indus- 
trially stranded  groups  constituted 
a major  problem.  Added  to  these 
relief  projects  have  been  “demon- 
stration projects”  designed  to 
serve  as  laboratories  for  the  devel- 
opment of  better  building  prac- 
tices. 

Answering  this  wide-spread  fear 
of  Federal  government  in  the  hous- 


ing field,  Secretary  of  Interior  Har- 
old Ickes  speaking  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  at  Pittsburgh  had  this  to 
say: 

“Private  real  estate  interests  of 
America  cannot  undertake  slum  clear- 
ance. I have  invited  them  to  do  so 
if  they  can  and  will  . . . Should  that 
happy  day  come  when  non-govern- 
ment agencies  can  provide  low  in- 
come housing  equivalent  to  what  it 
now  seems  possible  to  furnish  only 
by  means  of  subsidy,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment will  joyfully  retire  from  a 
field  which  today  it  has  all  to  itself 
. . . The  Government  does  not  want 
to  compete  with  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  real  estate  . . . We 
should  realize  that  to  replace  with 
decent  modern  dwellings  the  hovels 
that  now  infest  our  slum  areas  will 
have  a regenerative  effect  upon  real 
estate  values  generally  . . . What  can 
you  as  individuals  do  to  stop  this 
enemy  [creeping  deterioration]  . . . 
very  little.” 

This  line  of  reasoning,  which 
has  acquired  considerable  currency, 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  income  and  build- 
ing costs  at  the  lower  income  lev- 
els, more  or  less  assumes  the  rigid- 
ity of  housing  costs.  Much  of  the 
high  cost  of  residential  building 
may  be  traced  to  the  primitiveness 
of  the  arts  and  processes  by  which 
they  are  being  produced.  When 
the  methods  used  in  the  housing 
industry  are  compared  with  those 
of  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  contrast  may  explain  the 
backwardness  of  housing  in  its  re- 
sponse to  the  recovery  movement 
which  got  under  way  in  1933.  The 
correction  of  this  technical  defect 
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may  require  more  than  the  mere 
borrowing  of  factory  methods. 
Those  who  advocate  factory  built 
houses  almost  invariably  have  in 
mind  a fairly  complete  prefabri- 
cation  of  housing  units.  They  are 
thinking  usually  of  sectional  houses 
or  of  ready-cut  houses  or  of  other 
types  of  houses  which  are  fully 
processed  in  factories  and  merely 
assembled  on  the  site.  What  is 
needed  is  a new  industrial  depar- 
ture not  unlike  that  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  when  it  broke  with 
the  job-shop  methods  of  the  older 
factory  system. 

How  much  of  a key  industry 
Housing  really  is  remains,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  available  sta- 
tistics, largely  a matter  for  shrewd 
surmise.  It  is  dangerous  to  exag- 
gerate the  real  weight  of  the  al- 
leged housing  shortage.  While 
considerable  doubling  up  of  fami- 
lies has  occurred,  this  will  hardly 
improve  without  substantial  en- 
largements of  income.  The  ex- 
pectation that  a housing  boom 
could  guarantee  our  still  somewhat 
precarious  recovery  may  prove  to 
be  a broken  reed.  It  will  require, 


not  so  much  a more  generous  prim- 
ing of  the  pump,  as  it  will  require 
a different  kind  of  capital  expan- 
sion. Recoveries  are  effected  only 
by  large  capital  expansions  occas- 
ioned by  the  introduction  of  new 
types  of  goods  in  sufficient  volume 
to  call  for  vast  capital  outlays  to 
liquidate  frozen  inventories  from 
off  the  merchants’  shelves  before 
such  capital  expansion  begins  to 
flow  back  in  consumption  goods 
output.  A cursory  survey  of  our 
economic  history  seems  to  amply 
confirm  this.  Only  such  vast  new 
enterprises  as  canals,  railroads, 
automobiles  or  the  accelerated  de- 
struction of  consumer  surpluses 
coupled  with  the  transfer  of  large 
man-power  from  peace-time  pro- 
duction to  wartime  consumption 
has  turned  the  trick. 

Can  housing  be  counted  on  to 
do  it  again?  It  is  doubtful.  What- 
ever other  merits  the  expansion  of 
housing  supply  can  have,  it  can 
hardly  have  that  of  launching  a 
major  boom  unless  some  drastic  re- 
vision in  methods  of  house  con- 
struction transpires. 


“The  best  security  for  civilization  is  the  dwelling,  and  upon  properly 
appointed  and  becoming  dwellings  depends,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
improvement  of  mankind.” — Disraeli. 
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The  great  variety  in  opinion  among  those  actively  concerned 
with  public  low-cost  housing  points  eloquently  to  the  need  for  a 
sound  up-to-date  and  impartial  statistical  base  from  which  to  pro- 
ceed in  prescribing  public  policy  and  practice.  Sound  production 
calls  for  suitable  standards  and  a continuous  inventory  of  per- 
formance and  experience  against  such  standards.  Above  all  is  needed 
some  competent  index  of  housing  supply  and  demand.  Definition 
and  approach  to  these  mechanics  of  public  housing  constitute  the 
content  of  this  discussion. 


Those  who  have  emphasized  the 
discrepancy  between  the  incomes  of 
people  to  be  served  by  low-cost 
housing  and  the  minimum  produc' 
tion  cost  of  such  houses  by  private 
enterprise  have  confessed  them' 
selves  to  be  at  a loss  as  to  how  this 
gap  may  be  bridged  without  some 
form  of  subsidy.  Something  may 
be  done  by  way  of  cutting  con' 
struction  costs;  something  may  be 
attempted  toward  increasing  con- 
sumer incomes.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, for  the  mechanics  of  pub- 
lic housing  to  remove  the  worst  as- 
pects of  defective  housing,  either 
by  some  form  of  subsidy  or  by  re- 
leasing existing  housing  now  occu- 
pied at  higher  levels.  The  latter 
would  transfer  the  emphasis  from 
a subsidy  to  a non-subsidy  housing 
program.  Either  involves  not  only 
the  under-privileged  slum  dweller 
but  must  extend  considerably  up 
the  line  into  the  ranks  of  the  great 
middle  class. 


A variety  of  experiments  in 
public  housing  by  indirect  methods 
has  been  made,  starting  with  the 
authorization  of  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  loans  under  the 
Hoover  regime  (of  which  there 
was  but  one  notable  instance)  and 
continuing  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  the  form  of  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads  financed  out 
of  Federal  emergency  funds,  most 
dramatic  of  which  were  the  Green- 
belt  projects.  These  constituted  di- 
rect attacks  upon  the  housing  prob- 
lem by  Federal  initiative  and  grants- 
in-aid.  At  the  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provided  other 
agencies  for  the  stimulation  of  low 
cost  housing.  Among  these  were  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation 
which  not  only  rescued  mortgagees 
and  mortgagors  but  also  made 
loans  available  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  homes  owned  by  tenants. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion offered  assistance  to  low  cost 
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housing  projects  by  offering  to 
underwrite  with  Federal  insurance 
loans  from  private  sources  up  to 
the  extent  of  80%  of  the  cost. 
Pennsylvania  has  four  such  pro- 
jects, as  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  (pp.  10-11).  The  housing 
Division  of  P.  W.  A.,  created  to 
undertake  low  cost  housing  and 
slum  clearance  projects  where 
other  suitable  agencies  were  lack- 
ing, constructed  three  projects  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus  there  have  been  provided 
a variety  of  agencies  designed  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  1 o w 
cost  housing.  How  inadequate  all 
these  efforts  have  turned  out  to  be 
has  been  rather  dramatically  dis- 
closed by  the  Real  Property  Inven- 
tories which  have  been  conducted 
for  many  urban  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Even  as  early  as  1934,  when  only 
64  cities  in  the  48  states  had  been 
covered,  embracing  2,633,13? 
dwelling  units  in  1,931,0??  build- 
ings and  9,074,781  people,  it  was 
disclosed  that: 

17.1%  were  overcrowded, 

60.0%  needed  repairs, 

49.4%  had  no  furnace  or  boiler, 

30.4%  had  no  gas  for  cooking, 

24.5%  had  no  tubs  or  showers, 

17.3%  had  no  private  indoor  toilets, 
9.4%  had  no  electricity  installed. 

When  the  question  is  raised  as 
to  why  such  condition  should 
exist,  one  need  only  match  these 
figures  with  other  findings  of  the 
R.  P.  I.  surveys  disclosing  that  of 
approximately  3,000,000  urban 


families  investigated,  78%  pay  less 
than  $30.00  per  month  for  rent 
and  40%  pay  less  than  $1?.00  per 
month.  These  unfavorable  living 
conditions  are  not  primarily  the 
effect  of  a lack  of  housing  facilities, 
inasmuch  as  12%  or  204,227 
dwelling  units  lay  vacant  in  the 
same  time. 

Information  of  this  type  col- 
lected by  R.  P.  I.  surveys  is  now 
available  to  urban  portions  of  Alle- 
gheny County  and  to  46  other 
urban  communities  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia indicated  on  the  accompanying 
map  (pp.  10-11).  It  is  significant 
that  R.  P.  I.  data  is  now  available 
in  five  of  the  six  Pennsylvania 
cities  which  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  Housing  Authori- 
ties enabling  law.  These  communi- 
ties are  in  a position  to  determine 
with  considerable  precision  their 
housing  needs.  Unfortunately,  such 
information,  comprehensive  and 
complete  as  it  may  be,  is  quickly 
obsolesced  by  changing  conditions. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  periodic  inventories  of  hous- 
ing facilities  could  readily  be  made 
by  such  a veteran  fact-gathering 
agency  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Taken  at  ten  year  intervals  it 
could  be  maintained  as  a continu- 
ous inventory  through  the  applica- 
tion of  data  from  building  permits 
and  the  like. 

While  there  are  certain  clear- 
ing-house agencies  providing  data 
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pertinent  to  this  problem,  there  is 
lacking  the  proper  coordination  to 
assure  adequate  and  continuous 
coverage  by  such  data  for  purposes 
of  public  planning  and  program- 
ming. It  is  unfortunate  that  Amer- 
ican optimism  and  American  en- 
thusiasms should  permit  emotion 
to  outrun  reason.  The  effect  of 
precipitate  action  in  dealing  with 
these  conspicuously  unsatisfactory 
social  conditions  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate  not  only  in  discredit- 
ing programs  for  social  betterment 
but  also  in  preventing  the  system- 
atic organization  of  data-collecting 
agencies  competent  to  provide  that 
sort  of  continuous  inventory  need- 
ed for  the  intelligent  prosecution 
of  any  productive  planning. 

At  last  in  the  Wagner- Steagall 
Act,  well-wishers  of  governmental 
participation  in  housing  hail  the 
first  decisive  step  toward  making 
housing  of  legitimate  public  con- 
cern. It  is  this  conviction  that  rec- 
onciles them  to  what  most  advo- 
cates of  governmental  participation 
in  public  works  regard  as  its  glar- 
ing defects.  The  basic  provisions  of 
the  Wagner-Steagall  Act  are  clear 
and  simple  enough  for  ready  un- 
derstanding. An  initial  sum  of 
$526,000,000  has  been  provided, 
$26,000,000  of  which  is  to  cover 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and 
$500,000,000  to  provide  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  The  Act  limits 


the  share  of  any  one  State  to  a 
maximum  of  10%  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral appropriation.  It  further  re- 
quires that  the  community  assisted 
must  first  contribute  10%  of  the 
cost  of  the  projected  housing  en- 
terprise. Most  serious  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Act  is  that 
of  the  maximum  cost  permitted  per 
dwelling  unit.  This  has  been  set  at 
$5000  in  cities  of  500,000  popula- 
tion and  above,  and  at  $4000  in 
municipalities  having  a population 
under  that  number. 

While  no  specific  dead  line  has 
yet  been  set  for  the  filing  of  re- 
quests for  participation  in  the 
Federal  allocation  of  Wagner- 
Steagall  funds,  the  mere  fact  that 
allocations  to  any  one  State  are 
limited  to  a maximum  of  10%  of 
the  total  should  indicate  the  haz- 
ards of  delay. 

A first  step  in  the  fight  against 
slums  was  a National  Conference 
of  all  municipal  housing  officials 
whose  cities  had  created  housing 
authorities  which  was  called  by  Ad- 
ministrator Straus  for  November 
22,  1937.  It  may  be  expected,  as  a 
result  of  this  Conference,  that  there 
will  not  only  be  a sharpened  defi- 
nition of  public  policy  and  a more 
precise  measure  of  housing  needs 
but  also  a more  definite  specifica- 
tion as  to  procedure  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

An  immediate  benefit  incident  to 
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PROJECT  NAME 

1 MEADVILLE  HOUSING  CORPORATION 

2 WESTMORELAND  HOMESTEADS  (GREENSBURG) 

3 PARK  PLAZA  (HARRISBURG) 

4 ELM  TERRACE  APARTMENTS  (YORK) 

5 NARBERTH 

6 HIGHLAND  HOMES  (WAYNE) 

7 CARL  MACKLEY  (PHILADELPHIA) 

8 HILL  CREEK  (PHILADELPHIA) 
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Courtesy  Meadville  Housing  Corporation 

HILLCREST:  The  M eadville  Housing  Corporation's  low-cost  housing  development,  built  with  Federal  Housing 

Administration  funds. 


Mechanics  of  Public  Housing 


the  passage  of  the  Wagner- Steagall 
bill  was  the  issuance  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Executive  Order  No.  7732, 
dated  October  27th,  which  trans- 
fers all  rights,  interests  and  titles, 
held  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works,  in 
any  housing  or  slum  clearance 
projects,  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  as  of  November  1, 
1937.  This  consolidation  of  Federal 
Housing  Agencies  is  now  being  in- 
tegrated with  the  various  States 
who  have  legislated  Housing  Au- 
thority enabling  acts. 

Such  a Housing  Authority 
enabling  act,  as  well  as  three  com- 
panion acts  dealing  with  housing, 
all  of  which  were  endorsed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
(as  indicated  in  the  Board’s  1937 
Legislative  Program,  published  in 
our  July  issue)  were  passed  during 
the  current  year  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Assembly.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Act  No.  265,  the  “Housing  Authorities 
Law”,  provides  the  procedure  for  setting  up 
local  Housing  Authorities  of  a non-profit 
type,  and  allocates  special  powers  to  them, 
consisting  of  (a)  the  conventional  powers 
standard  to  all  State  corporations  and  (b) 
special  powers  unique  to  this  type  of  public 
agency,  such  as: 

1.  The  right  to  investigate,  determine, 
study  and  recommend  as  to  housing  sup- 
ply and  conditions  with  a view  of  clear- 
ing, replanning  and  reconstructing  areas 
in  which  unsafe  and  unsanitary  dwelling 
or  housing  conditions  exist. 

2.  The  right  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  in  the  accumulation  and  appli- 


cation of  funds  to  Housing  and  related 
projects. 

3.  The  right  to  prepare,  carry  out,  ac- 
quire, purchase,  lease  and  operate  or  co- 
operate with  or  act  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  this  regard,  in  whole  or  part, 
for  any  Housing  project  wherever  or  how- 
ever undertaken. 

4.  The  right  to  arrange  for  the  fur- 
nishing, planning,  replacing  and  install- 
ing, opening  or  closing  of  streets,  roads, 
roadways,  alleys,  sidewalks  or  other  facili- 
ties. 

5.  The  right  of  entry  on  private  prop- 
erty and  of  eminent  domain. 

Act  No.  181,  the  “Limited  Dividend  Hous- 
ing Company  Law”,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  housing  corporations,  the  divi- 
dends on  whose  stock  is  limited  to  six  per 
cent.  This  law  anticipated  some  provision 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Legislation  for 
financing  Limited  Dividend  Corporations 
which  did  not  materialize,  so  that,  while 
the  State  law  provides  for  the  right  to 
borrow  from  Federal  agencies,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  such  Federal  agencies  are 
as  yet  available. 

Act  No.  232,  the  “Housing  Cooperation 
Law,”  authorizes  local  governments  to  co- 
operate with  local  or  Federal  housing  proj- 
ects by  providing  parks,  streets  and  other 
improvements  and  facilities  and  to  con- 
tract for  payment  for  these.  It  also  author- 
izes cities  and  counties  to  provide  the  first 
year’s  administrative  expenses  to  housing 
authorities  and  to  make  loans  or  grants  to 
them  thereafter. 

Act  No.  359,  the  “State  Board  of  Hous- 
ing Law,”  is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary State  supervision  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities and  limited  dividend  corporations. 

Following  is  the  membership  and 
administrative  personnel  of  the  re- 
cently appointed  State  Board  of 
Housing  set  up  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Harrisburg: 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HOUSING 
George  E.  Evans,  Chairman 
George  Kohn,  Secretary 
Arthur  Shrigley 
Alfred  Hagen 
William  B.  Ramsey 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 
Charles  V.  Doyle, 

Executive  Director 
Lester  A.  Zindell, 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
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Esthetics 
of  Housing 

By  Major  Henry  Hornbostel* 


Excellence  of  housing  design,  with  the  spreading  congestion  of 
urbanizing  forces,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  continue  in 
splendid  isolation.  Architecture, — whether  in  the  community  facade, 
its  civic  centers  or  its  compact  neighborhoods, — has  become  of  all 
arts  the  most  socially  minded.  A man's  house  no  longer  continues  to 
be  his  castle  in  the  sense  that  its  site,  structure  and  design  is  of  no 
concern  to  others.  What  needs  +o  be  done  by  architects,  town 
planners,  educators  and  government  to  promote  esthetic  standards 
and  to  foster  a proper  community  of  cultural  ideals  deserves  a great 
deal  more  than  merely  incidental  attention. 


The  chief  purpose  of  this  arti- 
cle  shall  be  to  bring  out  the  com' 
munity  aspects  of  the  esthetic  side 
of  housing,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vately  sponsored.  This  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  expanding  interde- 
pendence in  all  our  living.  Since 
an  increasing  part  of  our  lives  is 
spent  out-of-doors,  at  recreation  or 
in  transit  from  place  to  place,  the 
externals  of  houses  and  ground, — 
their  design,  position  and  density, 
■ — become  of  concern  to  everybody. 

The  effects  of  changing  modes 
of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion also  call  for  revisions  in  the 
function  of  the  house  and  the  re- 
lations between  these  functions  and 
the  community  of  which  they  have 
become  an  integral  part.  Street  re- 
arrangement, specialization  and 
separation  of  traffic  functions  in- 
vite rearrangements  not  only  in  the 


*F.  A.  I.  A.,  (M.  A.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity).  Member  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board. 


locus  of  the  house  on  its  site,  but 
also  internal  revision  of  a some- 
what bold  and  unusual  nature. 

The  level  of  taste  which  once 
seemed  to  be  the  peculiar  private 
prerogative  of  the  individual  now 
seems  to  have  become  a matter  of 
neighborhood  importance.  Not 
only  are  property  values  impaired 
by  adjacent  nuisances,  but  architec- 
tural discords  in  street  facades  give 
occasion  for  a growing  disposition 
to  restrictive  measures  for  safe- 
guarding and  for  promoting  com- 
munity unity  and  coherence  in  use, 
design,  and  even  in  decorative  de- 
tail. 

A brief  resume  may  serve: 

1.  Status  of  esthetic  values  in  public  planning 

1.1  Community  planning  of  residential  areas 
and  units 

1.2  Limitations  upon  zoning  to  achieve 
esthetic  regulation 

1.3  Uncertainties  in  definition  of  esthetic 
values  as  a hindrance  to  uses  of  the 
police  power  for  restricting  residential 
building  as  to  esthetic  standards 

2.  Major  physical  aspects  of  housing 

2.1  Exterior — architectural  design,  social  ori- 
gins and  disciplines 

2.2  Interior — “organic"  concept 

2.3  Site  location  and  use 
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3.  Methods  and  means  for  promoting  esthetics 

in  housing 

3.1  Raising  level  and  social  consciousness  of 
architectural  personnel 

3.2  Enlarging  requirements  for  resort  to 
competent  architectural  counsel 

3.3  Popularizing  good  design  in  public 
schools,  exhibits,  museums,  etc. 

It  needs  to  be  kept  very  forcibly 
in  mind  that  while  all  this  pre- 
supposes  that  community  reaction 
to  housing  design  is  motivated  by 
good  taste,  this  must,  unhappily, 
be  very  much  open  to  question. 
Good  taste  is,  to  be  sure,  a very 
elusive  thing.  In  a democracy  we 
may  be  compelled  by  logic  of  social 
or  of  political  philosophy  to  accept 
concensus  of  opinion  as  the  basis 
of  good  taste.  Many  discriminating 
authorities  on  esthetics  will  not  be 
disposed  to  accept  this.  They  will 
allege,  with  weighty  illustration, 
that  high  esthetic  standards  require 
for  their  origin  and  maintenance 
an  aristocracy  with  leisure  and 
wealth.  An  historical  survey  of  the 
progress  of  cultural  progress  dis- 
closes  that  not  Athens  but  a choice 
group  of  sophisticated  Athenians, 
not  Rome,  but  the  Caesars,  not 
the  Renaissance  but  the  Medicis 
have  set  the  artistic  tempo  for  each 
glorious  period. 

Now  it  is  all  these  conglomerate 
peasantries  and  common  folk  who 
have  migrated  to  compose  modern 
America.  Here  amid  comparative 
wealth,  measured  by  their  old 
world  standards,  they  aspire  to 
such  duplication  of  the  palaces  and 
grandeurs  of  their  erstwhile  lords, 


as  seen  by  their  eyes  and  as  the 
limitations  of  our  building  costs 
will  permit.  The  result  is  garish 
ugliness;  cheap  and  incompetent 
jerry-building  and  architectural 
monstrosities  based  on  kaleidoscop- 
ic design. 

We  have  outlived  some  of  the 
earlier  horrors  of  the  General 
Grant  school,  of  the  gingerbread 
nineties,  of  fake  French  cha- 
teaus, Swiss  chalets,  and  English 
manor  houses  with  false  half -tim- 
ber work,  only  to  fall  into  the  er- 
ratic spasms  of  modernism  and 
stark  “functionalism.”  The  logic  of 
organic  structure  to  which  access 
to  steel,  plastics  and  glass  has  lib- 
erated us,  needs  in  turn  to  be  dis- 
ciplined and  humanized.  Yet  this 
movement,  too,  is  the  product  of 
such  aristocracy  of  brains  as  an 
American  polyglot  democracy  can 
produce  and  foster. 

The  great  masses  who  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  our  commun- 
ities remain  untouched  except  in- 
sofar as  resort  to  a uniqueness  of 
design  is  an  accepted  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. For  the  Joneses  the  “front” 
is  the  thing.  Behrendt,  the  Alsa- 
tian authority  on  housing  re- 
cently installed  director  of  Buf- 
falo's new  civic-varsity  venture, 
put  his  sensitive  finger  squarely 
upon  our  strange  anomaly  when 
his  first  act  on  arrival  was  to  ad- 
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mire  the  glorious  Niagara  facade 
and  pensively  deplore  the  goat  nib- 
bling  weeds  in  the  rear! 

Comfortably  to  attribute  the 
vulgarity  of  American  residential 
architecture  to  the  ignorance  and 
lack  of  culture  of  our  masses  is  to 
quite  miss  the  crux  of  our  problem.  - 
It  has  not  been  illiterate  foreigners 
who  have  debauched  natural  taste 
so  much  as  it  has  been  our  num- 
erous newly  rich.  These  have  pre- 
ferred slavishly  to  borrow  the 
styles  of  an  old  world  society, 
charming  and  appropriate  to  their 
locus  but  without  meaning  or  con- 
notation in  o u r American  scene. 
The  consequence  has  been  doubly 
unfortunate;  in  addition  to  litter- 
ing our  rural  landscape  and  clut- 
tering our  urban  facade  with  hu- 
miliating eyesores  of  impropriety, 
they  have  served  as  samples  for  the 
common  folk  to  emulate  in  cheaper 
materials  and  inferior  skills. 

How  to  create  the  community 
standards  that  can  put  the  proper 
premium  upon  the  charm  and 
merit  of  simplicity,  that  is  an  im- 
mediate problem.  Some  adult  edu- 
cation may  serve.  It  will  have  to 
be  prosaically  practical.  House 
owners  and  house  renters  must  be 
made  to  see  the  absurdity  and  un- 
wisdom of  squandering  money  on 
cheap  and  gaudy  housing.  They 
must  be  made  to  see  that  good  de- 
sign is  efficient  and  economical. 


that  it  assures  a maximum  of  shel- 
ter, comfort  and  convenience;  that 
mere  ostentation  is  cheap  and  vul- 
gar and  that  the  Joneses  may  pro- 
vide a very  poor  criterion  of  good 
taste  indeed. 

Something  may  be  done  in  this 
unromantic  fashion  for  adults.  But 
it  is  with  the  next  generation  that 
hope  lies.  Only,  however,  if  we 
begin  to  act  now.  Yet  who  shall 
lead  the  crusade?  — who  set  the 
models?  — who  guide  the  creative 
force  of  young  America?  Shall  it 
be  the  architect?  Has  it  not,  per- 
haps, been  the  architects  who  at 
the  outset  have  helped  to  debauch 
popular  taste?  Perhaps  the  archi- 
tects, too,  require  appropriate  edu- 
cation. If  this  be  the  case  there  is 
little  use  in  talking  about  esthetic 
standards  in  building  codes  or  of 
Zoning  regulation  to  assure  higher 
community  levels  of  residential 
buildings.  If  esthetics,  as  some 
shrewd  observers  assert,  is  largely 
a matter  of  economics, — of  what 
people  can  afford  in  appropriate 
materials,  good  architectural  de- 
sign, and  superior  craftsmanship, — 
then  perhaps  an  attack  at  that  sec- 
tor of  the  social  salient  could  be 
most  effective.  Given  sufficient 
leisure  and  means,  is  it  altogether 
improbable  that  the  members  of  a 
democracy  could  not  duplicate  the 
cultural  triumphs  of  oppressive  au- 
tocracies? 
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Notes 

November  18,  1937 

Open  meeting  of  the  Construe' 
tion  League  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  building  in 
Washington  to  present  the  need 
for  and  importance  of  prompt  and 
continuous  collection  of  accurate 
statistics  relating  to  the  various  cat' 
egories  of  construction. 

November  18,  19,  20,  1937 

Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  con' 
sider  timely  topics  such  as: 

1.  Standards  for  implementing  the  new  Wag' 
ner'Steagall  Housing  Act. 

2.  Progress  of  Housing  management  as  a 
profession. 

3.  Neighborhood  consolidation  of  rehabilita' 
tion  and  building  repair. 

4.  Internal  organization  and  staffing  of  local 
authorities. 

5.  Progress  in  research  and  planning. 

6.  Sources  of  funds  to  promote  eligibility  for 
participation  in  the  Federal  low  cost  pub' 
lie  housing  fund  created  under  the  Wagner' 
Steagall  Act. 


November  19,  20,  1937 

Second  annual  meeting  of 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  at  State  College,  Pa., 
to  discuss  “Homestead  Exemption,” 
“New  County  Institution  Dis- 
tricts,”  “The  Four  Mill  Tax  on 
Municipal  Indebtedness”  and  other 
problems  related  to  municipal  fi' 
nance  and  planning. 


December  10,  II,  1937 

The  second  Annual  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Interstate  Com' 
mission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  at  the  Bellevue  - Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “to  cor' 
relate  plans  and  to  stimulate  their 
execution,  to  perfect  engineering 
data  and  to  secure  technical  agree' 
ment,  to  inform  public  opinion  and 
thus  to  guide  action.”  Reports 
were  presented  by  the  Committees 
on  (a)  Planning  (b)  Quality  of 
Water  and  (c)  Quantity  of 
Water.  A public  forum  presents 
three  specific  questions  involved  in 
regional  planning: 

1.  “Is  it  necessary,  or  desirable  for  the  Fed' 
eral  Government  to  establish  regional  con' 
servation  agencies  or  authorities? 

2.  “If  so,  should  these  agencies  be  restricted 
to  planning  functions,  sifting  local,  state, 
and  regional  plans  in  the  direction  which 
the  President  has  recommended,  ‘from  the 
bottom  to  the  top’,  or 

3.  “If  so,  should  these  agencies  be  given 
broad  administrative  powers,  patterned 
after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?” 


December  13,  14,  1937 

Zoning  Conference  called  to 
meet  at  Medmah  Club,  505  North 
Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  by 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Harold  Ickes, 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Na' 
tional  Resources  Committee  for  “a 
thorough  reconsideration  of  con- 
ing.” 
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WASHINGTON  — With  the  na- 
tion’s  businessmen  joining  hand  in 
hand  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Federal  government  in  urging 
increased  home  construction,  ex- 
perts are  predicting  at  least  a ten 
per  cent  jump  in  residential  build- 
ing for  1938  over  this  year. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  announced  that  its  engi- 
neers hope  to  have  advice  for 
saving  material  costs  ready  for  the 
Spring  building  season.  The  Bu- 
reau feels  that  one  means  of  ef- 
fecting such  savings  lies  in  the 
transfer  to  factory  production  of 
many  of  the  now  hand-built  parts 
of  a house,  and  it  is  engaged  in 
seeking  the  way  to  such  a change. 

Michigan — The  need  for  better 
housing  has  assumed  such  major 
proportions  in  this  State  that  Gov- 
ernor Murphy  has  called  a special 
session  of  the  Legislature  so  that  it 
may  pave  the  way  for  participation 
by  all  Michigan  cities  in  the  Wag- 
ner-Steagall  Federal  funds  for  pub- 
lic housing. 

Massachusetts — Marcel  Breu- 
er,  thirty-five  year  old  Hungarian 
in  voluntary  exile  from  Nazi  Ger- 


many, where  he  was  a wood-carv- 
ing instructor  with  Gropius  at  the 
original  Bauhaus,  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  part-time  teacher  in 
Harvard’s  increasingly  important 
School  of  Architecture. 


new  YORK — The  new  laboratory 
for  planning  research,  being  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Planning  Re- 
search Division  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Buffalo  City 
Planning  Association,  has  received 
the  backing  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Walter  Curt  Behrendt,  fif- 
ty-three year  old  Alsatian,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new  lab- 
oratory. Dr.  Behrendt  was  for 
twenty-one  years  active  in  Prus- 
sian housing  projects. 

Michigan — The  Supreme  Court 
in  a recent  case,  Wolverine  Sign 
Works  v.  City  of  Bloomfield,  (271 
N.  W.  823)  held  that  while  zones 
may  be  established  by  local  author- 
ities, the  ordinances  in  question 
were  void  on  the  ground  that  es- 
thetics may  be  an  incident  to  but 
may  not  be  the  basis  of  such  reg- 
ulation under  the  police  power. 
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“MODERN  HOUSING"— Cather- 
ine Bauer.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Illustrated.  331  pp.  $5.00. 


theless  many  valuable  lessons  can  be 
learned  from  the  experience  and  ac- 
complishment in  these  foreign  lands. 


The  author,  reinforced  by  her  ob- 
servations abroad  on  a Fellowship  pro- 
vided in  1932  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Womens’  Clubs  and 
drawing  upon  extended  and  versatile 
contact  with  a great  number  of  the 
most  active  personnel  in  the  Housing 
field,  has  produced  a book  on  modern 
housing  which,  in  size,  scope  and 
informative  content,  easily  outstrips  all 
other  publications  in  the  field.  While 
there  may  be  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  hurried  and  often  harassed  read- 
er to  feel  some  slight  resentment  at  the 
author’s  preoccupation  with  social  and 
philosophical  implications,  it  may  be 
said  in  defense  that  such  excursions 
into  the  field  of  theory  are  rarely  found 
not  to  be  amply  documented.  She  takes 
exception  to  the  somewhat  popular 
view  of  those  who  would  concentrate 
governmental  aid  upon  housing  for  the 
higher  levels  of  the  middle  class,  relying 
upon  the  gravitation  of  slum  dwellers 
into  the  “used”  housing  released  by 
shifts  to  higher  levels  of  consumption. 
The  experience  of  the  current  depres- 
sion appears  amply  to  reinforce  her 
criticism  inasmuch  as  a considerable 
part  of  the  migration  of  renters  is 
shown  to  have  been  from  the  medium 
and  better  class  housing  down  to  the 
slums,  with  unfortunate  doubling  up  of 
families,  rather  than  the  reverse.  If  any 
proper  criticism  might  lodge  against 
Miss  Bauer’s  text  it  would  be  her  op- 
timism in  underrating  the  magnitude  of 
the  housing  problem  for  a nation  as 
diverse  in  racial  origins,  as  broadly 
scattered  in  territorial  distribution  and 
with  as  wide  a spread  between  incomes 
as  is  found  in  America.  The  happy  ex- 
perience of  such  foreign  countries  as 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England  and  Bel- 
gium may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  territorial  compactness  and  the 
racial  solidarities  of  these  people.  None- 


"CATCHING  UP  WITH  HOUS- 
ING."— Carol  Aronovich  & Elizabeth 
McCalmont.  Beneficial  Management 
Corp.  Newar\,  N-  ]■  1936.  243  pp. 
$2.00. 

Here  we  have  a comprehensive  hand- 
book designed  to  provide  ready  and 
compact  reference  on  the  vast  variety 
of  subjects  which  have  accumulated 
since  public  housing  has  become  a 
major  factor  in  American  political 
thinking.  Characteristic  of  the  irony  of 
progress  is  the  somewhat  naive  opti- 
mism of  the  title,  for  no  sooner  are 
we  caught  up  as  of  1936  than  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  a new  set  of  develop- 
ments which  by  the  present  date  has 
almost  completely  changed  the  face  of 
the  National  government’s  status  in  the 
public  housing  field.  That,  however, 
does  not  by  any  means  obsolesce  the 
value  of  this  handbook.  What  is  now 
needed  is  a continuous  index  of 
changes  as  they  are  bound  to  develop 
under  the  present  phase  of  housing  as 
initiated  by  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act. 


"HOUSING  OFFICIALS'  YEAR- 
BOOK 1937’’  — Coleman  Woodbury, 
Editor.  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  Chicago.  Ill,  1937.  213 
pp. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials,  com- 
petently edited  by  Coleman  Woodbury, 
presents  a comprehensive  cross-section 
of  the  best  thoughts  of  experts  in  a 
variety  of  phases  dealing  with  public 
housing.  The  section  on  “The  Year 
with  the  Federal  Agencies”  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  view  of  the  recent 
developments  attending  the  passage 
and  inauguration  of  the  Wagner-Stea- 
gall  Act.  For  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  private  enterprise, 
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the  section  on  “Activities  of  State  and 
Local  Agencies”  presents  both  the  tern- 
per  and  handicaps  under  which  such 
enterprise  struggles.  “Problems  and 
Practices  of  Current  Interest”  is  rich  in 
technical  material  covering  both  public, 
private  and  cooperative  enterprise  in 
the  housing  field.  In  addition  to  the 
local  picture,  an  interesting  thumbnail 
sketch  on  American  housing  as  seen 
by  British  eyes,  is  contributed  by  Rich' 
ard  L.  Reiss. 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Architectural  Forum 
November  1937 

“The  Integrated  House  Appears." 

A timely,  well  illustrated  article  canvas* 
sing  the  possible  applications  of  factory 
methods  to  modern  housing;  makes  val- 
able  distinction  between  “integration" 
and  mere  pre-fabrication.  Explains  “Flow 
Patterns"  as  applied  to  pLanning,  rout* 
ing,  scheduling  and  dispatching  of  inte- 
grated  house  construction. 

New  York  Times  (Sunday  Magazine  Section) 
October  31,  1937 

“Straus  Opens  War  on  the  Slums." — R. 
L.  Duffus 

“Planned  Economy:  Have  We  Too  Much?" 
— Henry  Hazlitt 

Presents  “both  sides  of  the  shield"  of 
government’s  obligation  to  people. 

Time 

October  25,  1937 

“New  In  Old." — p.  41 

Compact  summarization  of  conflict  be* 
tween  liberal,  conservative  and  extremist 
schools  of  achitecture  developed  around 
new  Bauhaus  development  under  leader* 
ship  of  Hungarian  designer,  Ladislaus 
Mokoly-Nagy. 

North  American  Review 
Autumn  Number,  1937 

“Architecture  is  a social  art  and  every 
Architectural  Movement  has  a social  ori- 
gin."— William  Lescaze. 

Vol.  244,  No.  1,  p.  110 

Printers'  Ink 
October  1937 

“But  Where’ll  We  Park." — p.  12 
Lists  proposals  for: 

1.  Acquisition  by  municipality  of 
parking  areas  near  shopping  centers 
(costly  and  benefits  narrowly  dis- 
tributed among  taxpayers). 

2.  Provided  by  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion or  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

3.  Tax  exemption  or  favorable  tax 
classification  to  encourage  parking 
lots. 

4.  Built-in-garages  in  office  buildings, 
(cf  Pacific  Coast  practice.) 

5.  Mass  transportation  provided  by 
merchants. 


6.  Parking  space  in  lots  by  set-back  of 
store  building. 

7.  Street  widening. 

8.  Parking  meters. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  HOUSING 

Modern  Housing — Catherine  Bauer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  226  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
1934.  3 30  pp.  Illustrated  $5.00.  (See  Book 
Review.) 

Housing  America — Fortune  editors.  Harcourt 
Brace  & Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
1932.  155  pp.  $2.00. 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Large  Scale 
Housing  Projects — Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  June  15,  1936.  37  pp. 

Low-Rent  Housing  and  State  Financing  — 
E.  H.  Foley,  Jr.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review,  Philadelphia.  January  1937.  pp. 
239-260.  75c. 

Public  Housing  and  Taxes — Howard  A.  Gray. 
American  City,  470  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
April  1937.  pp.  93,  95,  97.  35c. 

The  Tenements  of  Chicago  1908-1935  — 
Edith  Abbott.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago.  1936.  495  pp.  $5.00. 

Dollars  and  Houses;  an  Economic  Brief  on 
Low  Rent  Housing  in  Relation  to  Government 
Subsidies  and  Private  Capital — Evans  Clark. 
National  Public  Housing  Conference,  112  E. 
19th  St.,  New  York.  1936.  16  pp.  5c. 

The  Design  of  Residential  Areas — Thomas 
Adams.  Howard  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
1934.  282  pp.  $3.50. 

Town  Planning  in  Practice — T.  Fisher  Un- 
win. Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  1911  (re- 
printed 1932)  416  pp.  42s. 

Rehousing  Urban  America — Henry  Wright. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  1935. 
173  pp.  $7.50. 

Recommended  Minimum  Requirements  for 
Small  Dwelling  Construction,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1932.  103  pp.  10c. 

Financial  Survey  of  Urban  Housing — U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  October  1937.  1270  pp.  1400 
Tables.  $3.25. 

Pioneers  of  the  Modern  Movement  from 
William  Morris  to  Walter  Gropius — Nikolaus 
Pevsner.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  234  pp.  Illus- 
trations. $5.00. 

The  Regulation  of  Billboards  and  the  Busi- 
ness of  Outdoors  Advertising — Harry  R.  Bet- 
ters, U.  S.  Conference  of  Majors,  750  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  September  1937. 

26  pp. 

What  Constitutes  Low  Cost  Housing — Nor- 
bert  Brown.  National  Real  Estate  Record.  July 
20,  1935. 

Procedure  for  Securing  Loans  and  Grants 
Under  U.  S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 — Coleman 
Woodbury.  Reprinted  The  American  City. 
Sept.  1937. 

Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  the  United 
States — Edith  Elmer  Wood.  Housing  Division 
Bulletin  No.  1.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1935.  126  pp. 
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Foreword 

As  planning  approaches  the  status  of  public  acceptance  as  the 
basis  for  administration  and  control  of  operations,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly necessary  that  the  objectives  of  planning  be  sharpened 
and  refined.  While  this  steady  and  inevitable  approach  to  a realistic 
integration  of  planning  with  doing  and  living  imposes  increasingly 
severe  and  disturbing  disciplines  upon  people  and  upon  govern- 
ments,— it  is  a development  which  all  forward-locking  people  can 
welcome  and  applaud.  If  science  provides  the  mechanics  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  practical  and  tangible  ends,  planning  must  take  its 
cue  from  engineering  and  transfer  emphasis  from  the  qualitative  to 
the  quantitative  approach.  It  may  be  accepted  at  this  stage  of  world- 
wide political  development  that  democracy  will  need  to  justify  its 
continuance  on  the  basis  of  sound  management.  This  presupposes  a 
new  realism  in  public  planning  which,  unhappily,  has  been  all  too 
lacking  in  the  past.  Foreshapnng  the  future,  rather  than  forecasting 
it,  is  the  objective  of  modern  administrative  planning.  Mere  projec- 
tion of  statistical  formulae  cannot  be  trusted  by  itself  to  disclose 
trend.  It  is  rather  persistency  of  institutional  structure  and  behavior 
that  supports  trend.  When  Joseph’s  leveled  granary  tided  the  Egyp- 
tians through  lean  years,  it  succeeded — not  because  the  King  had 
bad  dreams, — but  rather  because  of  the  alert  observation  and  timely 
planning  of  his  forward-looking  chamberlain.  It  must,  however,  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  concentration  of  planning 
function  in  a central  body  is  an  administrative  economy,  it  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  the  democratic  initiative  of 
our  people.  Planning  should  originate  at  the  planning  level, — local, 
State,  Federal, — for  which  it  is  being  carried  on,  with,  of  course, 
appropriate  interchange  of  ideas  and  stimulation  between  levels. 
Thus  may  a reasonable  local  autonomy  be  preserved.  If  this  advan- 
tageous division  of  the  planning  function  is  to  be  made  effective, 
communities  will  need  to  develop  among  themselves  and  in  their 
leadership  the  requisite  intelligence  not  only  for  appraising  their  own 
local  needs  and  bounds,  but  also  for  understanding  the  propriety  of 
such  disciplines  as  are  needed  to  safeguard  the  larger  community. 
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Functions 

and  Structure  of 

State  Planning  Board 


"There  is  hereby  created  a State  Planning  Board,  an  independent 
. . . board  . . . [Sec.  2]  ...  to  prepare  . . . and  to  perfect  a State 
master  plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  State,  its  agencies 
and  political  subdivisions.  [Sec.  4-a]  . . . collect  and  publish  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  proper  development  of  the  State  and  the  con- 
servation of  its  natural  resources."  [Sec.  4-d] 1 


The  legislative  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a State  Planning 
Board  wisely  confines  it  to  advisory 
functions.  In  doing  so  it  not  only 
provides  guarantees  against  possi- 
ble usurpations  of  power  and 
against  the  dissipation  of  the 
Board’s  energies  in  executive  or 
administrative  activities  but  it  also 
imposes  upon  the  Board  the  neces- 
sity for  achieving  its  ends  by  logic 
and  persuasion.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  Law  there  are 
bound  to  be  considerable  fields  of 
implied  powers  which  call  for  con- 
structive and  reasonable  definition. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board 
to  interpret  these  provisions  strictly 
rather  than  loosely. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  advisory 
and  cooperative  functions,  the 
Board  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  preparation  and  development 
of  legislative  programs,  sponsoring 


or  endorsing  the  following  bills  as 
parts  of  a well-rounded  program 
for  social  and  economic  betterment, 
which  were  enacted  during  the 
1937  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly : 

Planning  and  Zoning^ 

Act  434  (sponsored)  enables  counties  of  the 
third  to  eighth  classes  to  create  county  plan- 
ning  commissions  (which  are  enabled  to  serve 
also  as  zoning  agencies). 

Act  43  5 (sponsored)  enables  counties  of  the 
second  to  eighth  classes  to  create  county  zon- 
ing  commissions. 

Act  504  (endorsed)  enables  townships  of  the 
second  class  to  initiate  and  enforce  zoning  reg- 
ulations. 

Better  Housing 

Act  3 59  (endorsed)  creates  the  State  Board 
of  Housing  in  the  Department  of  Health  to 
supervise  .and  regulate  limited  dividend  housing 
companies  and  housing  authorities. 

Act  265  (endorsed)  enables  the  creation  of 
public  housing  authorities  in  counties  and  cities 
of  more  than  30,000  population. 

Act  181  (endorsed)  makes  possible  the  for- 
mation  of  limited  dividend  housing  companies 
under  the  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Housing. 

Act  232  (endorsed)  authorizes  local  govern' 
ments  to  aid  housing  authorities  through  coop' 
eration,  furnishing  services  and  advancing  funds. 

Municipal  Borrowing3 

A proposed  constitutional  amendment  (spon' 
sored)  to  change  the  municipal  borrowing  Law 
so  as  to  restrict  borrowing  in  periods  of  pros' 
perity,  increase  borrowing  capacity  in  depres' 
sion  periods  by  basing  the  computation  on  a 
nine-year  moving  average  of  assessed  values; 
passed  the  first  of  the  required  successive  leg- 
islatures  and  will  come  up  for  the  second  vote 
in  1939. 


]State  Planning  Board  Law,  Act  No.  32,  session  of  1936.  Subsequent  citations  at  the  heading  of 
articles  are  from  the  same  source. 

2”Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,”  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  8,  March,  1937. 
3”Municipal  Borrowing  Power,  Debts  and  Unemployment” — Karl  Scholz.  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  7,  February,  1937. 
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Rural  Electrification 

Act  389  (sponsored)  enables  the  formation 
of  non-profit  cooperative  corporations  to  en- 
gage in  rural  electrification;  manufacturing  and 
selling  electric  energy  to  members  only. 

Plane  Coordinates* 

Act  310  (sponsored)  describes,  defines,  and 
officially  .adopts  a system  of  plane  coordinates 
for  permanently  marking  and  accurately  locating 
land  boundaries  and  survey  monuments  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Act  123  (sponsored)  places  the  power  to  es- 
tablish .and  regulate  this  system  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs. 

Act  302  (sponsored)  provides  for  legal  use 
of  and  protection  to  markers  and  monuments 
of  this  system. 

In  addition  to  the  sponsoring  and 
support  of  this  progressive  program, 
the  Board  has  assisted  in  a variety 
of  projects  of  state' wide  interest. 
Among  these  may  be  listed:  pro' 
motion  and  assistance  in  the  pre- 
paratory  steps  leading  to  the  estab' 
lishment  of  the  General  State 
Authority  and  also  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  Commission,  which 
will  construct  the  South  Penn  Tun- 
nel Highway;  the  preparation  of 
a textbook  on  Pennsylvania  resour- 
ces published  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;5  the  supply- 
ing of  population  estimates,  land- 
use  maps  and  data-source  informa- 
tion to  the  Anthracite  Coal  Indus- 
try Commission,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  a Public  Works  Inventory 
prepared  in  cooperation  with 
P.W.A.  under  the  nation-wide 
leadership  of  the  National  Resour- 
ces Committee.  The  range  of  pub- 
lic interests  involved  reaches  into 


a variety  of  state-wide  problems 
which  state  planning  can  effectively 
service. 

The  relations  of  the  organization 
with  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  State  involve  the  mutual 
exchange  of  data  and  information. 
Cooperative  relationships,  including 
the  furnishing  of  statistical  and  re- 
search services,  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  Pennsylvania  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Assistance  and  Re- 
lief, the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission,®  the  Planning  Survey 
Section  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment. The  Board,  together  with 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
sponsored  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a Bureau  of  Surveys  and 
Maps  in  that  department  to  ad- 
minister the  Pennsylvania  Coordi- 
nate System.  General  cooperation 
was  also  supplied  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs  in  the 
tabulation  of  a variety  of  data  and 
more  specifically  in  connection  with 
industrial  research,7  and  has  been 
maintained  with  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters8  and  with 
the  newly  created  State  Board  of 
Housing.  Among  iron-departmental 
agencies  with  which  the  State 
Planning  Board  has  cooperated 
have  been  the  Pennsylvania  State 


■*“A  Standard  System  of  Plane  Coordinates  for  Pennsylvania,”  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No. 
2,  January,  1936,  and  “A  Standard  System  of  Plane  Coordinates  for  Pennsylvania,  Non-Technical 
Explanation,”  Publication  No.  3,  December,  1936. 

^'Pennsylvania,  an  Inventory.  Human  and  Economic  Resources  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

SData,  reports  and  data-sources  to  the  Consulting  Engineers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commis- 
sion. 

"“Migration  and  Localization  of  Manufacturing  Industries;  Causes  and  Effects”  now  in  process. 
SD.ata  for  study  of  local  government  finances  and  forest  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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College  and  members  of  its  fac- 
ulty.9 It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board 
to  avoid  doing  any  of  the  things 
which  already  constitute  established 
routines  in  other  State  departments 
and  agencies.  This  not  only  obvi- 
ates the  wastes  of  duplication  but 
assures  the  reliability  and  authori- 
tativeness  of  the  data  supplied  by 
the  appropriate  department. 

In  addition  to  relations  with 
other  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  State,  there  have  been 
developed  also  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  adjacent  states.  Illustra- 
tive of  interstate  cooperations  may 
be  listed  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and 
the  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  Most  of  these  coop- 
erations with  regional  organizations 
have  had  to  do  with  the  problems 
of  drainage  basins  which  over-lap 
from  Pennsylvania  into  other  states. 
There  is  also  constant  contact  and 
cooperation  with  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  notably  in  con- 
nection with  water  resources  stud- 
ies1" and  in  the  development  and 


promotion  of  regional  planning  and 
zoning.  Other  national  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  with  which 
the  State  Planning  Board  has  op- 
erated cooperatively  are  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  (formerly 
the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion)11; the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice,12 and  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.13 

Out  of  all  these  relationships 
certain  basic  planning  products 
have  resulted;  among  them  special 
studies  now  being  organized  and 
consolidated  as  a part  of  the  Board's 
research  program.  The  purpose  of 
such  consolidation  is  not  only  to 
assure  a reasonably  complete  cover- 
age of  the  field  of  public  planning 
but, — perhaps  more, — to  provide  a 
basis  for  intelligent  appraisal  of 
proposed  research  projects.  As  a 
result  of  this  type  of  control  it  is 
possible  to  schedule  and  dispatch 
research  projects  in  a manner  con- 
sistent both  with  the  needs  of  the 
State  master  plan,14  which  is  the 
major  objective  of  the  Board,  and 
with  the  limitations  of  time  and 


9Cooperation  on  land'use  researches  and  on  mapping  programs;  review  of  material  in  the  compila' 
tion  of  Murphy’s  “Pennsylvania,  a Regional  Geography.” 

10Aided  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  nationwide  study:  “Drainage  Basin  Problems  and 
Programs,”  of  National  Resources  Committee.  Basic  data  compiled  by  the  Board  for  this  study  is 
being  published  as  Publication  No.  10,  “Drainage  Basin  Study  of  Pennsylvania”  in  three  volumes: 
Part  1 — Delaware,  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Watersheds;  Part  II — Susquehanna,  Potomac,  Genesee  and 
Chesapeake  Watersheds;  Part  III — Upper  Ohio,  Beaver  and  Lake  Erie  Watersheds. 

1]Cooperated  in  the  study:  “Cameron  County,  an  Analysis  of  Problems,”  and  in  land'use  and  rural 
zoning  research,  with  Mr.  Virgil  Hurlburt,  Land  Planning  Specialist,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

12Is  supplying  office  space,  statistical  and  mapping  service  to  the  National  Park  Service  and  coop* 
erating  on  studies  of  recreational  areas  and  facilities. 

^Assisted  local  Control  Surveys  with  the  aid  of  Lieut.  Frank  Johnson  detailed  by  the  U.S.C.&'G.S. 
to  Pennsylvania  as  technical  adviser. 

14The  State  Master  Plan,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  act  establishing  the  Board,  makes  provision  for 
the  most  desirable  development  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  subdivisions  through  the  w sc  use  of 
its  resources, — both  human  and  material, — so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  common  good. 
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resources  of  the  research  staff  or 
of  the  various  services  called  for. 

In  addition  to  studies  and  spe- 
cial  reports  the  Board  issues,  to' 
gether  with  various  news  releases, 
Pennsylvania  Planning,  of 
which  this  Annual  Report  con- 
stitutes the  current  number.  This 


monthly  bulletin  serves  not  only 
to  provide  a channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Board  and  the 
people  of  the  State  but  also  serves 
as  an  occasion  for  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  problems  and  the  sharpen- 
ing of  issues  which  public  planning 
is  designed  to  resolve. 


|lnasmuch  as  the  State  master  plan  constitutes  the  major  goal  of  the 
Board  and  of  its  staff,  it  is  recognized  that  integration  of  all  activ- 
ities with  the  progressive  development  and  revision  of  the  master 
plan  should  be  promoted  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  important  in  this 
connection  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  research  constitutes  a major 
tool  for  planning,  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  several  tools  and  is,  in 
addition,  primarily  a tool  preliminary  to  planning.  It  serves  to  clarify 
objectives,  to  define  elements,  to  explore  methods  and  to  delimit 
fields  of  public  planning. 


ORGANIZATION  CHART— COOPERATIVE  FUNCTIONS 


A major  function  of  the  State  Planning  Board  is  to  act  as  a cooperating  agency  in  the 
coordination  of  public  administration. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 


PROBLEM  AREAS  SHOWN  IN  RELATION  TO  1930  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 

Discloses  correspondence  of  problem  areas  with  areas  of  sparse  population. 


CAMERON  COUNTY 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


PRESENT  USE  OF  LAND 


COUNTV  AND  TOWNSHIP  LINES  FROM  TRACING  Of  W«.T 
WELSH'S  1922  MAP  FROM  VOSBURG  ORIGI NAL  STREAMS 
AND  OTHER  DATA  COMPILED  FROM  RECORDS  OF  DEP'T 
OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS  AND  FIELD  OBSERVATIONS 


JANUARY  1937 

SCALE STATUTE  MILES 


Indicates  predominance  of  publicly  owned  lands  and  scarcity  and  isolation  of  suitable 

farm-land  in  this  problem  area. 


COUNTY 


Land  Use  Planning 
and  Control 


. . also  a land  utilization  program,  including  the  general  classifi- 
cation and  allocation  of  the  land  within  the  state  amongst  mineral, 
agricultural,  soil  conservation,  water  conservation,  forestry,  recrea- 
tional, industrial,  urbanization,  housing,  and  other  uses  and  purposes." 
[Sec.  4-a] 


While  from  an  historical  stand- 
point the  emphasis  placed  upon 
land-use  planning  and  control  has 
been  largely  urban,  it  is  in  the  non- 
urban  fields  that  the  bulk  of  natural 
resources  associated  with  the  land 
are  to  be  found.  While  there  are, 
to  be  sure,  resources  other  than 
those  which  lie  in  the  land,  it  has 
been  with  regard  to  such  items  as 
soil  conservation,  conservation  of 
forests  and  of  mineral  resources, 
rehabilitation  of  submarginal  lands, 
government  acquisition  of  problem 
areas  and  the  like  that  the  conser- 
vation movement  has  concerned  it- 
self. The  major  objective  in  land- 
use  planning  is  that  of  the  optimum 
application  of  land  resources.  This 
involves  not  only  physical  resources 
themselves,  but  also  locational  fac- 
tors. In  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  different  locations  for 
given  uses,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  sufficiency  of  local  physical  or 
material  resources  is  not  always 
enough  to  justify  the  established  or 
proposed  uses  of  certain  locations; 
density  of  population,  isolation  and 


remoteness  from  the  points  at 
which  public  services  are  provided 
may  be  the  determining  factor. 

In  dealing  with  the  hazards  of 
bad  locations  and  submarginal 
land-uses  it  is  possible  to  proceed 
(a)  restrictively  or  (b)  construc- 
tively. Consistent  with  the  human 
disposition  to  put  up  with  evils 
until  they  become  intolerable,  plan- 
ning has  developed  implementation 
faster  on  its  restrictive  side  than 
on  its  constructive  side.  Not  until 
problem  areas  have  become  fester- 
ing sores  in  the  body-politic  has 
government  and  public  opinion 
aroused  itself  to  the  need  for  ac- 
tion. 

Citizens  who  do  not  feel  greatly 
concerned  about  the  squalor  and 
destitution  in  which  other  people 
of  the  State  live,  become  strongly 
exercised  when  confronted  with 
the  high  costs  of  supporting  isolated 
settlers  in  remote  locations  because 
of  submarginality  of  land.  When  it 
is  discovered  that  in  underpriv- 
ileged communities  there  develop 
startling  spreads  between  cost  of 


Land  Use  Planning  and  Control 


state  subsidized  services  and  local 
tax  yields,  there  springs  up  a strong 
feeling  of  resentment  and  appre- 
hension in  more  fortunate  com- 
munities who  discover  themselves 
to  be  helping  to  pay  the  social  over- 
head for  neglected  problem  areas. 
In  time  the  ill  effects  of  these  un- 
favorable conditions,  — accumulat- 
ing in  decay  of  morals,  health, 
and  competency, — reach  such  pro- 
portions as  to  make  some  form  of 
public  action  imperative.  Such  ac- 
tion at  best  can  be  curative  rather 
than  preventive.  The  problem  areas 
may  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in  quar- 
antine to  arrest  a further  growth 
and  spread  of  the  evils  described 
while  the  land  is  being  restored  to 
its  proper  uses. 

Among  the  constructive  land- 
planning  services  which  have  been 
actively  promoted  by  the  State 
Planning  Board  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  have  been  programs 
for  securing  the  early  completion 
of  soil  maps  for  use  in  guidance  of 
agricultural  development;  for  the 
public  acquisition  of  submarginal 
lands  to  be  reforested  or  developed 
as  recreational  demonstration  areas 
at  various  points  within  the  State. 

The  term  “problem  areas”  as 
used  by  the  Planning  Board  in  re- 
cent reports1  is  defined  as  those 
areas  in  which  exist  outstanding 
problems  in  land-use.  The  problem 
areas  embrace  rural  sections  having 


sparse  and  scattered  populations 
and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  urban  or  densely  populated  sec- 
tions which  have  their  own  peculiar 
social  and  economic  problems  call- 
ing for  a different  type  of  analyti- 
cal approach  and  other  types  of 
corrective  measures.  Nor  do  they 
include  areas  such  as  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  where  the  unique 
problem  arises  out  of  other  than 
land-use  factors. 

Delimitation  of  the  problem 
areas  was  arrived  at  by  use  of  the 
following  criteria: 

Loss  in  population 

Low  population  density 

Low  agricultural  productivity 

Low  value  of  taxable  real  estate  per  capita 

Low  value  of  taxable  real  estate  per  acre 

High  tax  delinquency 

Low  value  of  farm  land  per  acre. 

The  results  derived  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  above  factors  were 
refined  by  the  use  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  various  areas,  contributed 
by  personal  observation,  maps  and 
other  existing  pertinent  data.2 

The  problem  areas  indicated  on 
the  accompanying  map  (Page  9) 
arise  almost  entirely  from  the  mis- 
use or  inadequacy  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  conform  to  changing  con- 
ditions. To  illustrate:  the  lumber- 
ing industry,  which  once  flour- 
ished in  the  northern  section  of 
the  State,  disintegrated,  leaving 
thousands  of  people  stranded. 
Many  migrated;  others,  however, 
unwilling  or  unable  to  leave  their 
homes,  have  remained.  With  com- 


^“Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,”  State  Planning  Publication  No.  8,  March,  1937,  and 
“Cameron  County,  an  Analysis  of  Problems”;  State  Planning  Publication  No.  9. 

2For  fuller  explanatory  detail  see  “Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania”;  State  Planning  Board  Publica* 
tion  No.  8,  March,  1937. 
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pulsory  school  and  other  forms  of 
governmental  services  prescribed  by 
law  setting  specific  minimum  re' 
quirements  upon  the  local  political 
divisions,  a financial  burden  result- 
ed which  the  reduced  body  of  in- 
habitants could  not  adequately 
carry,  thus  necessitating  large  sub 
sidies  from  the  state,  becoming  pro- 
portionately greater  as  population 
declined. 

In  a report,  entitled  "Cameron 
County,  an  Analysis  of  Problems," 
the  State  Planning  Board  selected 
as  an  example  a specific  area  for 
investigation  as  to  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  the  problems  peculiar 
to  this  type  of  problem  area.  In- 
stances occur  in  which  the  educa- 
tional cost  per  pupil  is  over  five 
times  as  high  as  the  county  average. 
It  was  also  found  that,  in  some 
sections  of  the  county,  several  miles 
of  township  road  were  maintained 
to  serve  but  one  family  in  each 
instance.  These  are  but  typical  of 
the  undesirable  conditions  discov- 
ered. 


Since  the  decline  of  lumbering, 
industry  in  Cameron  County  has 
been  chiefly  centered  in  and  about 
the  Borough  of  Emporium.  The 
scattered  population  engages  in 
agriculture.  Few  farms  could  be 
classed  as  above  average;  the  ma- 
jority are  very  low  and,  in  many 
instances  of  the  part-time  variety. 

Although  tax  delinquency  is 
prevalent,  there  is  no  concentration 
in  any  one  area.  Instead,  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  several  symptoms  ot 
a pervading  blight,  which,  unless 
curbed  by  well-planned  rural  zon- 
ing, may  be  counted  on  to  spread 
to  other  areas  as  yet  unaffected. 
Adverse  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Problem  Areas  have  already 
reached  such  magnitudes  as  to  call 
for  rural  zoning  to  prevent  the  ag- 
gravation3  of  conditions  while  re- 
settlement of  a portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, together  with  public  land 
purchase  and  change  in  land-use, 
are  carried  forward  to  correct  the 
existing  problems. 


a)  the  substitu- 
uses  and  (b)  the 


| First  steps  toward  applying  land  to  its  best  uses  are: 

'lion  of  proper  land  uses  for  existing  submarginal  i 
retirement  of  submarginal  land,  unsuitable  for  residence  or  existing 
uses,  by  public  acquisition.  The  former  does  not  call  for  extensive 
relocations  of  population  whereas  the  latter  may  call  for  considerable 
resettlement  of  underprivileged  people.  In  order  to  make  resettle- 
ment of  population  effective  some  form  of  rural  zoning  is  needed. 
In  determining  the  proper  definition  and  delimitation  of  restricted- 
use  districts,  locational  factors  with  regard  to  public  services  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  should  be  given  constant  and  critical  consideration. 


3“Relocation  without  rural  zoning  is  a job  that  will  never  be  done.  Zoning  of  isolated  settlers 
without  relocation  is  a task  but  half  done.  Zoning  followed  by  relocation  is  an  undertaking  on  the 
way  to  completion  ...  all  new  farm  units  developed  need  to  be  on  potentially  good  farm  land  and 
in  established  communities  close  to  roads,  schools,  markets  and  community  centers.” — Walter  A. 
Rowlands,  Specialist  in  Land  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin;  “Re-locating  the  Isolated  Settler.” 
“You  and  Your  Government,”  series  XII,  Lecture  12,  December  17,  1935,  N.B.C.  Broadcast,  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Municipal  League. 
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"The  State  Planning  Board  shall  cooperate  with  county,  municipal, 
and  regional  planning  boards  . . . and  encourage  and  assist  in  their 
creation  . . [Sec.  7] 


While  on  the  one  hand  the  couiv 
try  is  being  brought  to  the  city, — 
whether  by  accelerated  transport  or 
by  inoculations  of  urban  areas  with 
rural  features,—  the  city  is  being 
brought  with  equal  force  to  the 
country.  Many  rural  areas  are  fast 
being  urbanized.  Not  all  of  this 
exchange  of  influence  and  modifb 
cation  has  been  beneficial.  Unhap' 
pily,  it  has  often  been  the  less  love' 
ly  aspects  of  city  forms  and  prac' 
tices  that  have  invaded  the  rural 
countryside  “where  every  prospect 
pleases  and  only  man  is  vile.”  Rib' 
bon  developments  of  garages,  hot- 
dog  joints  and  cheap  amusement 
parks  have  led  the  way.  Billboard 
and  auto  dump  vie  with  each  other 
in  nuisance  value.  Folks  go  to  the 
country  to  enjoy  its  native  charms. 
Once  these  are  lost  and  blighted, — 
by  very  contrast  rural  scenes  pre' 
sent  the  most  devastating  spectacle. 

Rural  values  need  to  be  sharply 
differentiated  from  urban  values. 
Standards  even  are  not  the  same 
for  both  types  of  community.  Ur' 
ban  problems  arise  from  congestion, 
collision,  speed  and  the  absence  of 
privacy  for  the  individual.  Quite 


the  reverse  holds  for  the  rural  coni' 
rnunity.  Here  isolation,  remoteness 
from  public  service  and  excessive 
solitude  provide  the  basis  for  major 
rural  problems.  For  the  urban  ccrm 
rnunity,  hazards  of  fire,  famine,  and 
flood  spring  from  overcrowding; 
while  for  the  rural  inhabitant  these 
same  hazards  are  aggravated  by  the 
difficulty,  due  to  remoteness,  of 
supplying  timely  aid  and  prevem 
tion. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of 
zoned  boroughs  and  townships  ex- 
ceed  the  number  having  planning 
agencies,  whereas  this  is  not  true 
in  our  larger  communities.  It  would 
seem  that  smaller  communities  are 
being  brought  by  their  own  local 
compulsions  of  accumulated  neglect 
and  indifference  to  the  same  des' 
perate  pass  in  which  larger  com' 
munities  have  resorted  to  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  violence  of  belated 
and  unplanned  zoning.  In  a way 
this  is  regrettable  because  it  car' 
ries  with  it  the  threat  of  an  accu' 
mulation  of  ills  to  match  those  that 
plague  our  metropolitan  centers. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  zoning  does 
not  have  its  uses,  but  rather  to  in' 
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dicate  the  importance  of  not  con- 
fusing  zoning  with  planning.  Zon- 
ing is  but  one  of  a number  of  de- 
vices for  the  implementing  of  plan- 
ning. It  is  often  less  desirable,  al- 
though more  immediately  accessible 
and  effective,  than  cooperative  fore- 
sight and  voluntary  self-control;  in 
any  event  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
preceded  and  prepared  for  by  broad 
basic  planning. 

In  Pennsylvania,  enabling  legis- 
lation has  made  it  possible  for  every 
foot  of  Pennsylvania  territory  to  be 
serviced  with  planning  and  protect- 
ed by  zoning.  Prior  to  1937,  plan- 
ning and  zoning  were  legally  per- 
missible to  only  the  more  populous 
civil  subdivisions — cities,  boroughs, 
and  townships  of  the  first  class. 
That  rural  and  regional  planning 
and  zoning  are  now  receiving  com- 
mensurate attention  is  indicated  by 
these  newly  enacted  laws  sponsored 
or  endorsed  by  the  State  Planning 
Board : 

County  and  Regional  Planning  Enabling  Act 

( 1937,  Act  No.  434)  which  applies  to  counties 
of  the  second  to  eighth  classes,  allows  the 
establishment  of  county  and  regional  planning 
commissions,  which  may  also  be  given  the  func- 
tions  of  zoning  commissions:  (a)  to  report  on 
improvements  suggested  by  county  commission' 
ers;  (b)  to  supervise  subdivision  proposals;  (c) 
to  prepare  maps  and  a master  plan  for  the 
county;  (d)  to  make  recommendation  to  the 
county  commissioners  on  certain  public  mat' 
ters;  (e)  to  consult  with  and  advise  local 
authorities  in  regard  to  proposed  plats,  and 
(f)  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  Regional 
Planning  Commissions,  and  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  Master  Plans  for  Regions. 

The  Townships  of  the  Second  Class  Zoning 
Enabling  Act  ( 1937,  Act  No.  504)  enables 
townships  of  the  recond  class  to  adopt  and  en- 
force  zoning  ordinances  regulating  (a)  the 
location,  construction,  and  use  of  build'ngs, 
the  size  of  courts  and  open  spaces;  (b)  the 
density  of  population,  and  (c)  the  use  of  land. 


The  County  Zoning  Enabling  Act  (1937, 
Act  No.  43  5)  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  a zoning  com- 
mission,  or  for  joint  action  by  the  commission' 
ers  of  two  or  more  counties  in  appointing  a 
joint  commission.  The  designated  duties  of  such 
zoning  commissions  are:  to  prepare  a zoning 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  (.a)  the  location,  use, 
height,  bulk,  and  size  of  buildings,  the  size  of 
yards  and  courts;  (b)  the  use  of  land,  and 
(c)  the  density  and  distribution  of  population 
in  any  portion  of  the  county  lying  outside 
cities,  boroughs,  and  townships  of  the  first 
class.  Submission  to  the  State  Planning  Board 
for  advice  and  recommendation  is  ptovided  for. 
Following  public  hearings  and  enactment  of  the 
ordinance,  the  county  commissioners  appoint 
a board  of  adjustment  to  handle  appeals  and 
to  interpret  the  zoning  plan.  Provision  is  made 
for  inter'eounty  as  well  as  for  intra'county 
cooperation  with  cities,  boroughs,  and  town' 
ships  of  the  first  class. 

An  examination  of  this  body  of 
comprehensive  state  legislation  will 
disclose,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing features: 

(1)  State  Planning  Board’s  relation  to  local 
planning  and  zoning  .as  purely  advisory. 

(2)  Requirement  that  local  submission  of  coun' 
ty  zoning  ordinances  to  the  State  Plan- 
ning  Board  for  review  and  recommenda' 
tion  before  enactment. 

())  Complete  and  democratic  publicity  at  .all 
stages  of  procedure. 

(4)  Guarantees  of  local  option,  even  to  the 
extent  of  obstruction  by  popular  petition 
of  township  zoning  action. 

(5)  Provision  for  initiative  to  small  and  prog' 
ressive  communities  for  zoning  and,  by 
implication,  for  planning  through  town' 
ship  machinery. 

(6)  Simple  procedure  for  shift  from  township 
base  to  more  inclusive  county  base  in 
zoning  and  planning. 

(7)  Regional  cooperation  through  political  sub' 
division  organizations  for  planning  and,  by 
implication,  for  zoning. 

(8)  Provision  for  exception  from  zoning  re' 
strictions,  resulting  in  excessive  hardship, 
in  ways  designed  to  preserve  intent  of  the 
ordinance. 

(9)  Provision  for  facilitating  the  liquidation  of 
non'conforming  uses  in  connection  with 
county  zoning. 

( 1 0)  Provision  that  planning  and  zoning  may 
be  carried  forward  by  a single  official 
agency. 

In  carrying  out  the  instruction 
of  the  State  Planning  Law,  a run- 
ning inventory1  has  been  set  up 
and  maintained  as  to  incidence, 
composition  and  activity  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  agencies  initiated 
under  the  State’s  enabling  legisla- 


iData  taken  from  “Inventory  of  Planning  and  Zoning  Activities  in  Pennsylvania.** 
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Courtesy  Pa.  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


STREAM  BANK  RUINED 


Courtesy  Pa.  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 

STREAM  BANK  PRESERVED 

Effects  of  planned  control  and  of  uncontrolled  abuse  of  natural  scenic 
and  water  resources. 
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tion. 

Civil  Sub-divisions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia having  both  Planning  Commis- 
sions and  Zoning  Authorities  are: 

Cities,  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Butler, 
Coatesville,  Easton,  Erie,  Hazleton, 
Johnstown,  McKeesport,  New  Castle, 
Oil  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton  and  Williamsport:  Boroughs, 
Brentwood,  Ambler,  Downmgtown, 
Forest  Hills,  Fox  Chapel,  Freeland, 
Greentree,  Ingram,  Middletown,  New 
Wilmington,  Ridley  Park,  State  Col- 
lege, and  Trafford;  Townships,  Haver- 
ford,  Lower  Merion,  Neville,  and  Rid- 
ley. 

Civil  Sub-divisions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia having  Planning  Commissions 
only  are: 

Counties,  Allegheny  and  Monroe; 
Cities,  Allentown,  Bradford,  Clairton, 
Connellsville,  Farrell,  Harrisburg,  Mead- 
ville,  Pottsville,  Reading,  Sharon, 
Uniontown,  York,  and  Wilkes-Barre; 
Boroughs,  Camp  Hill,  Carlisle,  Edin- 
boro,  Grove  City,  Millersburg,  New 
Cumberland,  Picture  Rocks,  Rose  Val- 
ley, Sharon  Hill,  Shiremanstown,  South 
Connellsville,  Stroudsburg,  Tarentum, 
West  Chester,  and  West  Pittston; 
Townships,  Whitehall. 

Civil  Sub-divisions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia having  Zoning  Authorities  only 
are: 

Boroughs,  Aldan,  Bellevue,  Ben 
Avon,  Castle  Shannon,  Churchill,  Col- 
wyn,  Coopersburg,  Dormont,  Doyles 
town,  Edgewood,  Edgeworth,  Folcroft, 
Forty  Fort,  Kingston,  Lansdowne,  Ligo- 
nier,  Media,  Monaca,  Morrisville. 


McAaoo,  Narberth,  Norristown,  Nor- 
wood, Oakmont,  Osborne,  Paxtang, 
Rochester,  Rosslyn  Farms,  Sewickley, 
Sewickley  Heights,  Swarthmore,  Thorn- 
burg, Warren,  Westmont,  West  Lawn, 
West  View,  Wilkinsburg;  Townships, 
Abmgton,  Baidwin,  Braddock,  Chelten 
ham,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Nether  Providence, 
Radnor,  Ross,  Shaler,  Springfield, 
and  Upper  Darby. 

The  best  of  planning  commis- 
sions is  helpless  without  working 
equipment  and  funds.  Mere  good 
intention  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  good  materials,  record-keeping 
and  personnel.  Communities  desir- 
ous of  gaining  the  greatest  good  out 
of  planning  can  well  afford  to  en- 
gage technically  competent  advice. 
Obvious  as  may  seem  the  local  evils 
calling  for  immediate  remedy,  it 
too  often  turns  out  that  zoning  re- 
strictions, seemingly  so  suitable 
and  timely,  later  on  disclose  them- 
selves to  be  grave  obstructions  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  very 
ends  to  which  they  were  intended. 
All  of  this  in  consequence  of  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  pol- 
icy into  which  many  well-inten- 
tioned but  over-frugal  communities 
find  themselves  betrayed  by  the  ap 
parent  simplicity  of  their  local 
problems. 


|Continuous  inventories  of  infra-  and  inter-state  planning  and  zoning 
aid  in  emphasizing  (a)  the  organic  distinction  between  planning  as 
the  indispensible  prerequisite  of  zoning  and  zoning  as  one  of  a num- 
ber of  devices — restrictive  rather  than  constructive — for  the  imple- 
mentation of  planning;  (b)  the  democratic  principle  of  keeping  plan- 
ning co-terminus  with  the  community  level — local,  state  and  Regional 
— planned  for,  and  (c)  to  provide  the  practical  basis  and  s+'mulus  for 
local  planning. 
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Public  Works 


"Prepare,  amend,  and  keep  up  to  date  a long  term  development 
program  for  all  major  State  improvement  projects  . . . also  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  development  of  similar  public  works  pro- 
grams in  the  various  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  industry  and  employment,  by  promoting  the  planning 
and  timing  of  public  works  within  the  State  . . [Sec.  4-c] 


Public  works  are  inevitable.  So 
long  as  government  functions  it 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
varied  and  constantly  enlarging  ar- 
ray  of  public  works.1  Public  works 
when  carefully  planned  may  be 
regarded  as  self-liquidating  capital 
assets  in  the  sense  that  they  pay 
their  way  by  continuing  to  return 
a useful  service  to  the  taxpayers 
throughout  the  life  of  the  project. 
This  self-liquidating  nature  of  pub- 
lic works  is  often  obscured  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  paid 
for  out  of  taxes;  as  though  tax- 
payers were  not  consumers-  how- 
ever unwilling! 

How  far  ahead  should  public 
works  be  planned?  The  State  Plan- 
ning Act  prescribes  the  preparation 
and  maintenance  of  a ten-year  mov- 
ing schedule.  This  need  not  pre- 
clude planning  ahead  for  more 
than  this  period;  the  development 
program,  which  constitutes  a major 
section  of  the  State  Master-Plan, 
may  need  to  run  considerably  ahead 
on  many  major  items. 


Within  the  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary period  prescribed  by  law,  in- 
creasingly precise  scheduling  and 
routing  are  called  for  as  the  time 
of  replacement  or  of  expansion  ap- 
proaches. It  is  necessary  that  all 
such  projects  be  rated  as  to  priori- 
ty-immediate, deferred,  indeter- 
minate— for  dispatch  in  accordance 
with  suitable  criteria  such  as  urg- 
ency, opportuneness,  availability  of 
funds  and  with  other  collateral  fac- 
tors to  he  briefly  described  herein- 
after. Such  accumulation  of  data 
as  was  attempted  in  the  compre- 
hensive public  works  schedule  pre- 
pared for  Pennsylvania  by  the 
State  Planning  Board  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Resources 
Committee  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  timing  of  public  works;  but 
such  an  inventory  is  not  a planned 
public  wor\s  program.  For  it  is  not 
until  the  standards  appropriate  to 
the  status  quo  are  actually  projected 
forward  into  the  future  that  bona 
fide  planning  has  actually  begun. 

Chief  among  the  proposed  col- 


lSee  Pennsylvania  portion  of  “National  Inventory  of  Public  Works”  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
PWA  and  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
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lateral  uses  of  public  works  is  that 
of  economic  stabiliser.  Whether  in 
“priming-the-pump"  by  direct  loans 
on  generous  terms  to  private  in- 
dustry, or  by  the  disbursing  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  directly 
to  wage  earners  via  alternative  em- 
ployment at  public  works,  or  by 
maintaining  public  works  construc- 
tion at  a predetermined  level  to 
stabilise  directly  and  indirectly  a 
large  block  of  spending  power,  the 
objective  of  such  resort  to  public 
works  is  to  maintain  markets  for 
the  sustenance  of  private  business 
and  of  private  employment. 

But  there  lies  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance a radical  difference  be- 
tween the  sort  of  public  works  des- 


perately scrambled  together  under 
the  “make-work"  philosophy  of 
early  relief  programs  and  the  stud- 
ied and  carefully  planned  timing 
of  a legitimate  public  works  sched- 
ule as  an  integrated  part  of  the 
State  Master  Plan.  Under  the  latter 
concept,  public  works,-  -that  in  any 
case  will  need  to  be  done  and  for 
which  the  essential  funds  are  read- 
ily available  or  definitely  budgeted 
or  ear-marked,2  — are  rearranged 
within  the  frame  of  their  priority 
rating  for  maintenance  of  public 
works  construction  at  a predeter- 
mined level  or  are  varied  to  supply 
additional  alternative  public  em- 
ployment for  taking  up  the  slack 
of  private  employment.  Thus  is 


2Discussed  in  “Borrowing  Power,  Debts  and  Unemployment"  by  Karl  Scholz,  State  Planning 
Board  of  Publication  No.  7,  February,  1937. 
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provided,  it  is  held  by  proponents 
of  these  plans,  a reservoir  of  em- 
ployment to  minimize  or  to  com' 
plement  the  dips  in  the  employ' 
ment  curve  when  private  business 
falls  off. 

To  insure  alternative  public  em- 
ployment, when  the  employment 
curve  is  declining,  Senate  Resolm 
tion  No.  684,  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  of  1937,  provides 
for  a new  basis  in  the  determina' 
tion  of  the  legal  borrowing  capa' 
city  of  municipalities  by  the  use 
of  the  averaged  value  of  taxable 
property  for  the  nine  years  preced' 
ing  the  current  year,  instead  of 
that  for  the  current  year  exclusive' 
ly,  as  is  now  the  practice. 

The  adoption  of  a nine  year 
moving  average  method  will  tend, 
in  periods  of  rising  property  vah 
ues,  to  cause  the  debt  limit  under 
the  new  plan  to  fall  below  the  debt 
limit  as  now  computed.  In  periods 
of  declining  property  values,  the 
reverse  is  true.  It  will  thus  hold 
borrowing  in  check  when  private 


construction  is  booming,  building 
costs  are  high,  and  unemployment 
is  low.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
expand  the  legal  borrowing  limits 
during  depressions  when  private 
building  construction  is  falling  off, 
unemployment  is  increasing  and 
idle  funds  are  seeking  investment. 
The  accompanying  chart  compar' 
ing,  for  Philadelphia,  the  present 
method  of  calculating  the  legal  debt 
limits  with  the  proposed  “nine' 
year  forward-dated  moving  aver' 
age”  method  demonstrates  that  the 
legal  debt  limit  was  consistently 
higher  than  that  calculated  by  the 
proposed  method  until  1932,  when 
the  latter  became  higher.  This 
would  have  tended  to  hold  public 
spending  in  check  until  the  middle 
of  the  recent  economic  depression, 
and  it  would  then  have  been  avail' 
able  when  the  need  for  it  existed. 
The  proposed  constitutional  amend' 
ment,  after  repeated  failures  in 
previous  attempts,  provides  an  im- 
portant  financial  device  designed 
for  using  local  public  works  as 
economic  stabilizers. 


gJThe  public  works  schedule,  for  any  of  its  several  uses,  is  a major  com- 
ponent of  the  State  Master-Plan.  For  the  application  of  public  works 
to  economic  stabilization,  by  such  carefully  planned  timing  as  the 
State  Planning  Board  Law  prescribes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  set 
up  and  maintain  a continuous  register  of  all  public  works  falling  with- 
in the  State.  This  calls  not  only  for  the  reporting  of  all  such  projects 
to  a central  planning  agency  but  also,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
that  only  a fractional  part  of  the  civil  subdivisions  reported  local 
public  works  in  the  state-wide  inventory  of  1935,  for  a more  active 
promotion  of  local  public  works  planning. 
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Mapping 
and  Charting 

"Such  State  Master  Plan,  with  the  accompanying  maps,  charts, 
and  descriptive  matter,  shall  show  the  board  s recommendations  for 
the  development  of  the  State  . . [Sec.  4-a] 


There  has  always  been  great  dif - 
hculty  in  locating  and  cross-refer- 
encing  data  described  by  engineer- 
mg  surveys  or  shown  on  various 
maps.  In  order  that  such  surveys 
and  maps  may  be  made  more  per- 
manently  and  generally  usable,  a 
system  of  control  for  surveys  has 
been  developed  cooperatively  by 
the  Umted  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  This  system,  known  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Coordinate  Sys- 
tem,1 provides  a means  by  which 
any  point  or  locality  in  the  state 
may  be  described  by  coordinates, 
— that  is,  in  terms  of  its  distance 
in  feet  north  and  east  of  a prede- 
termined imaginary  point  on  the 
earth’s  surface, — and  be  orientated 
and  located  accurately  on  the 
ground  or  on  one  or  a number  of 
maps  drawn  on  a suitable  projec- 
tion. Although  much  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  system  can 
be  generally  utilized,  one  county, 
Mercer,  is  now  completing  tnangu- 
lation  and  traverse  surveys  so  that 


every  point  in  the  County  will  be 
within  a few  miles  of  a marked 
station  whose  geographical  position 
has  been  accurately  described  in 
terms  of  coordinates.  Similar  sur- 
veys must  be  made  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  State  in  order  to  pro- 
vide accessible  points  or  stations 
to  be  used  for  tying  or  controlling 
local  land  surveys. 

The  Board  has  been  handicapped 
in  developing  land-use  and  other 
planning  studies  by  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  topographic,  geologic 
and  soil  maps.  Large  areas  of  the 
State  are  unmapped  and  many  of 
the  existing  maps  are  now  obsolete. 
A report  issued  by  the  Board3  out- 
lines a modern  mapping  program 
for  the  State  and  contains  recom- 
mendations for  expediting  the  pro- 
gram. 

During  recent  years  the  tech- 
nique of  making  and  using  air 
photographs  has  been  developed  to 
a point  at  which  they  provide  the 
greatest  single  source  of  informa- 
tion for  land-use  and  other  plan- 


iAdopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1937,  Act  310.  This  Act,  together  with  Acts  123  and  302,  which 
provide  for  the  administration  and  use  of  the  system,  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 
See  also  “A  Standard  System  of  Plane  Coordinates  for  Pennsylvania";  State  Planning  Board  Publica' 
tion  No.  2,  January,  1936  and  'A  Standard  System  of  Plane  Coordinates  for  Pennsylvania,  Non- 
Technical  Explanation";  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  3,  December,  1936,  as  well  as  State 
Planning  Board’s  special  report  to  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  on  "Proposed  Bureau  of  Surveys 
and  Maps,"  April,  1937. 

2"The  Status  of  Mapping  in  Pennsylvania,"  State  Planning  Board  Publication  No.  6,  December, 
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ning  studies.  The  Board  is  attempt' 
ing  to  work  out  a cooperative  plan 
whereby  air  photographs  can  be 
made  of  the  entire  State  and  the 
cost  allocated  to  the  State  Depart' 
ments,  Federal  agencies  and  local 
groups  using  them.  Since  air  pho' 
tographs  portray  every  feature  of 
the  earth’s  surface  visible  to  the 
eye,  they  are  particularly  useful 
for  planning  purposes  as  well  as 
for  engineering  studies  and  the 
construction  of  tax  maps. 

Properly  controlled,  air  photo- 
graphs  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  topographic,  geologic  and  soil 
maps,  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
preparation  of  present  and  future 
use-of-land  maps,  which  in  turn 
are  essential  preparatory  steps  to- 
ward the  Master  Plan. 

Following  are  listed  maps,  lead- 
ing to  or  part  of  the  Master  Plan, 
completed  by  the  Board. 

Existing  Use  of  Land  in  Pennsylvania 
Reconnaissance  Land  Utilization  Maps  of  Drain- 
age  Basins  in  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
Problem  Areas  in  Pennsylvania;  in  Relation  to 
Government  Owned  Land;  in  Relation  to 
1900  Population  Distribution;  in  Relation  to 
1930  Population  Distribution  Metropolitan 
Districts  and  Urban  Industrial  Districts  in 
Pennsylvania 

Airports  and  Airways  in  Pennsylvania 
Municipal  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal 
Map  of  Pennsylvania 


Local  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions  in 
Pennsylvania 

Local  Planning  Commissions  in  Pennsylvania 
Cameron  County — Base  Map;  Road  System; 
Size  of  Farms;  Location  of  Farms;  Productive 
Man  Work  Units  per  Farm;  Present  Use 
of  Land;  Location  of  Rural  Schools 
Base  Map  of  Pennsylvania — at  various  scales 
Civil  Sub  Division  Map  of  Pennsylvania — at 
various  scales 

Stream  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
Topographic  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
Civil  Sub  Division  Maps  of  all  counties  in 
Pennsylvania 

Index  Map  of  Topographic  Quadrangles  in 
Pennsylvania 

Present  Status  of  Topographic  Mapping  in 
Pennsylvania 

Recommended  Priorities  for  Topographic  Map- 
ping  in  Pennsylvania 

Present  Status  of  Soil  Surveys  in  Pennsylvania 
Recommended  Priorities  for  Soil  Surveys  in 
Pennsylvania 

Present  Status  of  Geologic  Mapping  in  Penn' 
sylvania 

Index  Map  of  Air  Photographs  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Coordinate  System 
Snow  Depths  in  Pennsylvania — March  1936 
District  Maps  of  State  Departments 
Drainage  Basin  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
Proposed  Flood  Control  in  Pennsylvania — 1936' 
1937 

Project  Map — Delaware  River  Drainage  Basin 
in  Pennsylvania 

Project  Map  — Susquehanna  River,  Potomac 
River,  Genesee  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
Drainage  Basins  in  Pennsylvania 
Project  Map — Lake  Erie,  Beaver  Basin  and 
Upper  Ohio  River  in  Pennsylvania 
Pollution  Map  of  Delaware  River  Watershed 
Land  Use  and  Water  Projects  on  Relief  Map 
of  Upper  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  Drain' 
age  Basins  in  Pennsylvania 
Distribution  of  Population  in  Pennsylvania  for 
Census  Years  1840,  1870,  1890,  1900,  1910, 
1920,  1930 

Distribution  of  Population  in  Pennsylvania  for 
1933 

Population  Characteristics  — Industry;  Age 
Groups;  Hebitation;  Nativity;  Female  Work' 
ers;  Per  cent  Native  White;  Per  cent  Negro 
Density  of  Population  by  Civil  Sub-Divisions 
in  Pennsylvania 

Density  of  Rural  Non-Farm  Population  by  Civil 
Sub-Divisions  in  Pennsylvania 
C.C.C.  Camps  and  State  Forest  Camps  in 
Pennsylvania 

Recreational  Facilities  in  Relation  to  1930  Pop- 
ulation Distribution 

Status  of  Public  Housing  in  Pennsylvania 


;^The  essence  of  research,  preparatory  to  adequately  informed  public 
planning,  is  the  precision,  currency  and  comparability  of  data.  Of 
these,  comparability  seems  most  difficult  to  achieve.  A confusing 
variety  of  scales,  symbols  and  class  definition  needs  to  be  reconciled 
and  standardized  before  any  great  progress  can  be  made  in  ap- 
praising communities  in  regard  to  potential, — as  against  existing  and 
proposed,— uses.  Mapping,  charting  and  a variety  of  devices  for 
graphic  presentation  serve  also  to  portray  data  in  readily  compar- 
able form. 
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Intimate  relationship  between  flood  hazard  and  stream  control  each  located  in  a different  state 
Such  situations  call  for  joint  regional  planning  and  planning  agencies. 


Regional  Cooperation 
and  Coordination 

"The  State  Planning  Board  shall  cooperate  with  . . . regional  plan- 
ning  boards  . . . and  encourage  and  assist  in  their  creation  . . 
[Sec.  7] 


Time  was  when  the  town  meet' 
ing  constituted  the  chief  effective 
instrument  of  American  self-gov- 
ernment.  Difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion rather  than  density  of  popula- 
tion determined  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  and  of  the  township, 
and  the  locations  of  local  seats  of 
government.  The  then  central  loca- 
tion of  our  national  capitol  reflect- 
ed a desire  to  make  it  equally  ac- 
cessible in  terms  of  distance  to  all 
Congressmen  rather  than  any  sen- 
timental concern  for  fairness  or 
symmetry.  Rapid  transportation 
has  annihilated  all  of  these  founda- 
tions for  the  territorial  definition  of 
governmental  administrative  units. 
Local  interests  continue,  but  are 
becoming  more  and  more  fused  into 
larger  aggregates.  The  “region,”  for 
many  items  of  planning,  has  become 
the  most  suitable  unit.  It  is  the 
merit  of  our  democratic  tradition 
that  public  planning, — either  by 
voluntary  cooperation  or  by  more 
formal  State  compacts, — can  freely 
rearrange  the  patterns  of  public 
management  to  accommodate  real 


istically  the  growing  size  and  pat- 
tern of  our  community  interests. 

In  substituting  for  older  out- 
moded political  units  these  larger 
units,  as  in  many  instances  more 
suitable  under  20th  century  condi- 
tions to  community  planning,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
provincialism  sometimes  charged  to 
our  several  states  can  as  readily 
develop  in  larger  regional  units  and 
with  more  devastating  effect,  inas- 
much as  the  regional  unit  can  be 
so  much  larger  and  so  much  more 
intensely  sectional. 

Public  Planning,  above  all, 
should  guard  against  the  acceptance 
of  regional  rigidities.1  The  deciding 
virtues  of  the  regional  unit  should 
be  suitability  and  flexibility.  In  a 
socio-economic  order, — as  constant- 
ly changing  as  is  ours  today, — the 
latter  virtue  seems  the  more  critical. 
For  a number  of  elements,-  -flood 
control,  pollution  abatement,  power 
generation,  industrial  localization, 
recreational  development,  to  men- 
tion but  a few, — it  has  already  be- 
come apparent  that  State  planning 
cannot  safely  stop,  any  more  than 


1 Rather  than  a rigid  area,  regional  determination  should  be  based  on  a generally  accepted  regional 
center  and  elastic  boundaries  that  may  differ  for  different  studies,  but  which  coincide  often  enough 
to  form  fairly  natural  boundaries  around  a group  of  states  [or  portions  of  states]" — National  Re- 
sources  Committee;  “Regional  Factors  in  National  Planning. ” 
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can  urban  planning,  at  purely  polit- 
ical boundaries.  Pennsylvania  is 
located  in  a system  of  drainage 
structures  which  carry  the  deter- 
mination of  State  and  local  inter- 
ests considerably  beyond  its  State 
lines. 

Although  Pennsylvania  contains 
parts  of  six  drainage  basins,  95  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  area  is  drained 
by  three  major  river  systems.  The 
Delaware  River  in  the  east  drain- 
ing approximately  14  per  cent  of 
the  State,  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
middle  draining  approximately  46 
per  cent,  and  the  Ohio  in  the  west 
draining  approximately  35  per 
cent.  Smaller  areas  drain  into  the 
Potomac  River  in  the  middle  south, 
into  Lake  Erie  in  the  northwest, 
and  into  Lake  Ontario,  through 
the  Genesee  River,  in  the  middle 
north  section. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  area 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  lies 
within  Pennsylvania  and  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  Basin’s 
population  live  within  this  State. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Susue- 
hanna  Basin  is  within  Pennsylvania 
and  five-sixths  of  the  Basin’s  popu- 
lation. Roughly  three-fifths  of  the 


population  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Basin  live  in  Pennsylvania  which 
contains  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
Upper  Basin’s  area.  The  portions 
of  these  three  Basins  within  Penn- 
sylvania contained  9,371,617  or  ap- 
proximately 97  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  1930  population  of  9,631,- 
350. 

While  water  resources  in  their 
use  and  conservation  have  been 
made  the  central  theme  for  regional 
cooperation,  it  has  already  become 
quite  evident  that  the  scope  of 
joint  regional  agencies  cannot,  for 
practical  programming,  be  held 
rigidly  to  drainage-basin  aspects  or 
exclusively  restricted  to  considera- 
tion of  water  resources  and  con- 
trol.2 So  many  other  things  are 
found  to  be  tied  in  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  drainage  basin  as  to 
require  a substantial  broadening  of 
the  original  field  for  inter-state  co- 
operation in  regard  to  water  uses 
and  control.3  It  needs  only  a partial 
listing  of  descriptive  detail, — topo- 
graphy, geology,  channel  profile, 
cover  vegetation,  climate,  or  of 
types  of  land-use,  e.g.  industrial, 
agricultural,  trade  and  commerce, 
transportation, — to  disclose  the  far 


2”The  problem  of  flood  control  is  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  complex.  It  is  being  tied 
with  stream  pollution  and  the  regulation  of  stream  flow,  with  the  generation  of  electric  power  and  the 
use  of  the  excess  stored  water,  with  navigation,  with  recreation  through  the  use  of  the  lakes  formed 
by  dams,  in  the  propagation  of  wild  life,  and  many  other  related  uses.” — Report  of  Flood  Control 
Council  of  the  Susquehanna  Drainage  Area;  Page  8,  October  14,  1937. 

3”There  are  two  general  schools  of  thought:  First,  that  flood  control  and  allied  problems  can  be 
adequately  solved  under  the  existing  order  by  cooperation  between  States,  and  with  the  Fed  ral  Govern' 
ment.  The  second  school  of  thought  believes  in  more  centralization  of  control,  with  fewer  but  larger 
stream  usage  political  areas,  each  administered  by  a small  appointed  commission,  responsible  to  the 
central  administrator,  and  such  areas  being  given  rights  superseding  those  of  the  states  and  overlapping 
their  boundaries.” — Flood  Control  Council  of  the  Susquehanna  Drainage  Area,  Page  9,  October  14, 
1937. 
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flung  net  of  interdependency  which 
needs  to  he  considered  in  any  re- 


gional planning  program  based 
upon  drainage  basins.4 


JThus, — whether  public  planning  defines  its  basic  function  as  (a)  pro- 
viding an  orientation  for  the  State  in  a variety  of  competitive  classifi- 
cations, sometimes  widely  scattered  geographically  yet  made  cohe- 
sive by  accelerated  transportation  and  communication;  (b)  constituting 
a service  arm  of  government,— which  government  is  increasingly 
forced  to  take  on  managerial  functions, — to  secure  the  best  use  of 
our  Commonwealth's  human  and  material  resources,  or  (c)  facilitating 
flexible  and  realistic  community  alignments  for  assuring  higher  pro- 
ductivity and  distribution  of  wealth  and  "an  orderly  and  coordinated 
development  of  the  State"  by  public  planning,  or  any  combinations 
of  these — regional  cooperation  and  coordination  may  be  counted 
upon  as  an  increasingly  important  aspect  of  the  public  planning  in 
which  State  Boards  provide  the  natural  components  and  the  most 
effective  implementation. 
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* DELAWARE  HAS  NEITHER  A COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERSTATE  COOPERATION 
NOR  A STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


A typical  cooperative  reqional  organization  designed  primarily  to  deal  with  the  water 
problems  of  an  inter-state  drainage  basin. 

4“It  will  be  concerned  in  the  final  analysis,  not  with  water  per  se,  but  with  the  promotion  of 
public  safety,  public  health,  public  convenience  and  comfort,  the  economic  welfare  of  the  public,  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  living.” — N R.C.  Progress  Report,  1937; 
Page  11. 
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"Collect  and  publish  information  . . . designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  [Sec.  4-d]  . . . for  the  protection  of  urban  and  rural 
development."  [Sec.  4-a] 


Population,  unlike  other  resour' 
ces  covered  by  public  planning, 
occupies  a dual  role:  (a)  as  that 
which  is  served  by  planning,  (b) 
as  a major  production  factor  in- 
eluded  under  planning.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  “human  and  ma- 
terial resources”  as  embracing  all 
resources  involved  in  state  plan- 
ning. It  is  this  dual  aspect  of  pop- 
ulation that  makes  population 
analysis  of  first  importance  to  pub- 
lic planning.  It  is  people  that  set 
patterns  of  social  values;  their  dis- 
tress and  poverty,  in  a democracy, 
become  a conspicuous  responsibility 
of  government.  When  private  en- 
terprise languishes;  social  overhead 
mounts. 

The  American  population  curve 
has  been  leveling  off  at  a rate 
paralleled  by  physical  production. 
The  maximum  may  not  exceed 
138,000,000  by  1955,  according  to 
Thompson  and  Whelpton,  if  low 
fertility,  high  mortality  and  no  net 
migration  continue.  Dublin  places 
the  peak  of  population  somewhere 
between  1950  and  1980  depending 
upon  values  assigned  to  the  vari- 
ables included  in  his  formulae. 


Yet,  as  Thomas  Adams  points 
out,  even  if  all  the  experts  were 
right  or  even  reasonably  so,  it  is 
“a  fallacy  that  progress  depends 
on,  or  is  coincidental  with,  exten- 
sive increase  of  population.  What 
matters  is  the  increase  in  the  aver- 
age level  of  prosperity  of  the  popu- 
lation and  this  level  may  be  low- 
ered by  increase  and  may,  with 
proper  organization  and  improve- 
ment of  efficiency,  be  raised  with 
a stationary  population.”1 

The  rate  of  change  in  popula- 
tion, when  analyzed  as  to  causes 
and  effects,  constitutes  perhaps  the 
most  important  basis  for  planning 
research.  Pennsylvania’s  population 
gained  5,000,000  in  50  years  and 
practically  all  of  this  gain  went  to 
urban  communities.  A quarter  of  it 
settled  down  in  Philadelphia,  yet 
Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  total  na- 
tional population  fell  from  9.13 
percent  in  1870  to  7.48  per  cent  in 
1930.  A comparison  of  the  rate  of 
increase  compared  with  the  na- 
tional figures,  indicates  also  that 
Pennsylvania  population  is  increas- 
ing at  a slower  rate  than  is  the  na- 
tion as  a whole.  One  of  the  major 


l‘lTown  6r*  Country  Planning  in  Old  and  New  England*' — Thomas  Adams;  Series  of  School  of 

Architecture  Lectures,  M.I.T.,  1937. 
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influences  affecting  rate  of  change 
in  population  is  that  of  industrial 
localisation  and  migration. 

The  most  important  division  of 
population,  by  location  and  occu- 
pation, is  into  city  and  farm  group- 
ings. Pennsylvania  has  a farm  pop- 
ulation, according  to  1930  census, 
of  about  8 per  cent  of  the  State 
total  and  32  per  cent  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  total  classed  as 
rural  (defining  rural  as  communi- 
ties under  2500).  In  1931  there 
was  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  O.  E.  Baker  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a “net 
migration  to  the  farms  of  over 
200,000  and  in  1932  a net  mi- 
gration to  farms  of  over  half 


a million.”  In  1933  the  movement 
again  shifted  in  favor  of  trade  cen- 
ters; about  227,000  more  were 
going  from  farm  to  urban  trade 
center  than  the  reverse. 

The  increasing  necessity  for 
greater  mobility,  so  that  popula- 
tion may  accommodate  itself  to 
shifting  economic  opportunity,  re- 
flects the  increasingly  precarious 
and  complex  interdependency  of 
population  and  socio-economic  fac- 
tors,— of  people  and  technology. 
This  growing  insecurity  of  the  in- 
dividual in  an  expanding  technol- 
ogy is  being  reflected  in  the  mount- 
ing social  overhead. 

The  mobility  of  population,  no 
less  than  its  composition  and  its 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 
PENNSYLVANIA  1900—1930  - 
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location  by  habitation,  is  significant 
ior  planning  whether  for  com- 
munity or  State.  The  budgeting 
of  governmental  services  can  be 
seen  to  be  greatly  affected  by  over- 
or  under-population  of  areas  within 
the  state.  To  this  end  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  population  in- 
ventories at  more  frequent  inter- 
vals than  the  regular  Federal  ten- 
year  censuses  provide.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  Board’s  staff 
to  arrive  at  some  reasonably  reli- 
able midcensus  estimates  of  Penn- 
sylvania population. 

Estimates  of  population  by  the 
Planning  Board  for  1933  and  1934, 
made  by  civil  sub-divisions,  have 
been  completed.  An  estimate  for 
1935  is  now  in  process,  complete 
except  for  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  effective 
public  planning  to  have  schedules 
of  consumption  and  standards  of 
well-being  on  the  one  hand,  and 
occupational  classifications  of  popu- 
lation on  the  other.  For  purposes 
of  social  and  economic  planning  it 
becomes  necessary  to  know  with 
reasonable  precision  not  only  the 
major  divisions  of  urban,  farm  and 


non- farm  rural  populations  but  also 
supplies  of  skilled  and  non-skilled 
workers.  The  depression  has  taught 
the  need  for  maintaining  a contin- 
uous census,  not  only  of  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  employables 
but  also  of  unemployables, — obso- 
lesced,  disabled,  superannuated, — 
as  well. 

In  the  last  analysis  most  of  this 
breaks  down  into  consideration  of 
income  and  standards  of  living. 
People  are  not  alone  the  recipients 
of  governmental  services  in  kind 
and  quantity  as  they  may  elect  but 
they,  too,  must  be  looked  to  for 
creation  of  the  wealth  which  gov- 
ernmental administration  distrib- 
utes. Thus,  at  the  base  of  all  gov- 
ernment — as  public  service  — lies 
the  productivity  of  people,  the 
proper  matching  of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  aspect  of  popu- 
lation. Size  of  population,  which 
largely  measures  the  need  for  gov- 
ernmental services,  calls  for  the 
most  skillful  and  impartial  analysis 
of  existing  uses  of  all  resources,  of 
their  potential  supply  and  of  their 
present  application,  as  a sound 
base  for  comprehensive  state  plan- 
ning. 


^Underlying  all  effective  public  planning  must  be  adequate,  reliable 
and  timely  population  data.  Whether  population  be  regarded  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  consumer  of  the  products  of  planning  or  as  a major 
resource  to  be  included  in  the  planning  process,  its  quantity,  quality, 
composition,  density  and  mobility  are  of  primary  concern  in  con- 
structing any  program  for  guaranteeing  progressive  betterment  of 
standards  of  living. 
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. . also  a land  utilization  program,  including  the  general  classifi- 
cation and  allocation  of  the  land  within  the  State  . . . [for]  . . . rec- 
reational [and  other]  . . . purposes.1'  [Sec.  4-a] 


Recreation  has  been  amply  pro- 
vided for  m our  national  catalog 
of  racial  ideals.  The  “founding 
fathers”  compactly  defined  the 
chief  objectives  of  their  revolt 
against  tyranny  as:  "Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  In 
a rich  frontier  society  recreation 
presented  no  great  problem.  It  was 
not  until  the  psychic  shocks  of  the 
World  War  made  us  aware  of  the 
social  and  therapeutic  values  of 
recreation  that  our  people  became 
play-conscious  in  a large  way. 

Today  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  whether  reservations 
of  “open  spaces”  have  kept  pace 
with  the  needs  of  people.  Perhaps 
due  to  an  anxiety  to  expand  both 
outward  and  upward  there  may 
have  been  a failure  to  expand  in- 
ward for  accommodation  of  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  growth, — two 
elements  indispensable  to  the  good 
life.  Future  planning  is  faced  with 
this  problem  in  ways  given  new 
and  imperative  emphasis  in  the 
rapid  release  of  leisure  time  by 
technologic  efficiencies. 

According  to  the  1930  census 
Pennsylvania  had  reached  9,631,- 


350  in  population.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  live  in  the  ten  Metropolitan 
Districts  within  the  State  The  Penn- 
sylvania portions  of  the  population 
of  three  out-of-state  Metropoli- 
tan Districts  overlapping  into  Penn- 
sylvania, six  Urban  Industrial  Dis- 
tricts and  fifty  communities  of  over 
5,000  inhabitants  falling  within 
the  State,  together  constitute  an 
additional  thirteen  per  cent.  Serv- 
ing this  7,45  4,664  of  urban  popula- 
tion there  is  a total  of  18,187  acres 
of  municipal  lands,  and  12,074 
acres  in  outlying  county  and  state 
lands  easily  accessible  to  these  con- 
centrations of  population.  Even  on 
the  basis  of  the  arbitrary  standard 
of  10  acres  per  1000  population 
served  these  provisions  fall  short 
some  44,000  acres  of  what  seems 
needed  for  urban  and  suburban  rec- 
reational lands  alone. 

For  the  accommodation  of  all 
these  recreational  facilities,  land  is 
required.  The  provision  of  such 
public  land  involves  either  (a)  the 
salvage  of  submarginal  lands  pub- 
licly acquired,  or  (b)  the  critical 
selection  of  land  to  explicit  re- 
creational specifications. 
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Even  if  due  allowance  is  made 
for  more  rapid  transport  facilities, 
many  delightful  forest  and  stream 
areas  remain  too  remote  for  enjoy' 
ment  by  the  underprivileged 
classes  of  city  dwellers.  By  a sort 
of  natural  selection  these  less  am 
cessible  recreational  areas  gravi- 
tate  toward  the  accommodation  of 


higher  income  groups  while  the 
more  conventional  parks  in  or  near 
cities  must  suffice  for  the  less  well' 
tO'do.  This  differentiation  of  func- 
tion  should  be  reflected  in  the 
equipment  assigned  to  recreational 
areas, — camps,  cottages  and  camp- 
ing grounds  for  extensive  use; 
game  and  picnic  facilities  for  more 
intensive-use  areas. 


■ 


Public  planning  must  concentrate  upon  building  into  the  community's 
pattern  its  recreational  and  esthetic  resources  rather  than  merely  to 
embellish  it  with  parks,  memorials  and  playgrounds.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  rural  as  of  the  urban  community.  The  inter-play  of  town  and 
country,  promoted  by  good  roads  and  improved  transport,  yields  as 
one  of  its  major  benefits  enlarged  opportunity  for  recreational  and 
esthetic  satisfactions:  urban  entertainment  for  rural  folks;  the  charm 
of  unspoiled  rural  scenes  for  the  city  dweller.  Local  as  may  seem  this 
program  for  integrating  recreational  facilities  with  the  community 
structure,  it  cannot  go  forward  effectively  until  the  more  comprehen- 
sive planning  by  state  or  regional  agencies  has  set  up  programs  of 
land-use,  public  services,  transport  and  communication  by  which  the 
local  pattern  is  defined  and  enhanced. 


These  charts  display  the  relatively  small  area  intensively  developed  tor  recreational 
uses  and  its  proportioning  among  various  recreational  uses. 
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. . works,  which  by  reason  of  their  function,  size,  extent,  loca- 
tion or  legal  status  are  of  State-wide  . . . concern,  also  a land  util- 
ization program  . . . for  housing  . . . purposes."  [Sec.  4-a] 


Housing  which  only  a decade 
ago  was  motivated  wholly  hy  the 
expectation  of  large  profits  sup- 
ported by  an  acute  accumulation 
of  shelter  shortage,  is  now  being 
affected  by  an  increasing  social  con- 
cern for  underprivileged  people, 
whether  in  urban  or  in  rural  habi- 
tation. Social,  esthetic  and  econom- 
ic considerations  together  have  in- 
vested slum  clearance  with  a spe- 
cial popular  appeal.  Unhappily, 
most  slums  exist  either  (a)  because 
there  has  been  more  money  to  be 
made  out  of  building  bad  dwell- 
ings than  out  of  building  good 
dwellings,  or  (b)  because  unfore- 
seen and  uncontrolled  population 
and  economic  shifts  have  left 
blighted  areas  which  underprivi- 
leged people  logically  inherit. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  a 
general  lifting  of  the  level  of  living 
could  be  better  assured  (as  in  the 
used  auto  trade)  by  raising  the 
housing  level  of  middle-class  and 
professional  people,  so  as  to  apply 
the  somewhat  better  houses  released 
for  the  replacement  of  present  slum 
dwellings.  However  helpful  this 
supply  may  be,  its  present  inade- 


quacy points  the  need  for  the  fo! 
lowing  enabling  legislation  en 
dorsed  by  the  State  Planning  board 
and  passed  by  the  1937  session  ot 
the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly : 

“Stale  Board  of  Housing  Law/’  Act  No. 

3 59,  creates  this  administrative  board  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  The  Board  possesses 

(a)  regulatory  power  over  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing companies  and  supervisory  authority  over 
the  local  housing  authorities;  (b)  power  to 
hold  hearings,  issue  subpoenas,  conduct  in- 
vestigations, initiate  action  to  prevent  vio- 
lations of  law  on  the  part  of  hous.ng  authori- 
ties, (c)  require  reports,  and  (d)  exercise  emi- 
nent domain  to  acquire  property  for  limited- 
dividend  housing  companies. 

“Housing  Authorities  Law,”  Act  No.  265, 
enables  local  government  to  establish  local  hous- 
ing authorities  and  describes  legal  powers  and 
duties:  (a)  borrowing  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  undertaking  housing  projects, 

(b)  the  issuance  of  bonds  redeemable  out  of 
the  revenues  of  each  authority,  (c)  exercise  of 
corporate  powers,  (d)  use  of  eminent  domain 
for  acquiring  property  for  housing  uses. 

“Limited  Dividend  Housing  Company  Law,” 
Act  No.  181,  authorizes  incorporation  of  priv- 
ate housing  companies  of  a limited  - div.dcnd 
(6  %)  nature,  granting  to  such  bodies:  (a) 
full  corporate  powers  subject,  however,  to  sup- 
ervision by  the  State  Board  of  Housing,  (b) 
power  to  borrow’  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, (c)  exemption  of  capital  stock  of 
such  corporations  from  State  taxes. 

“Housing  Cooperation  Law,”  Act  No.  23  2, 
authorizes  political  subdivisions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  cooperate  with  local  housing  authori- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government  by  furnishing 
services  and  improvements  to  hous  ng  projects 
The  method  of  contract  for  services  and  facili- 
ties is  provided,  certain  cities  and  counties  are 
authorized  to  appropriate  money  for  the  first 
year’s  administrative  expenses  of  a local  hous- 
ing authority,  and  to  lend  or  donate  money  to 
the  Authority  at  any  time. 

The  New  Federal  program  deli 
nitely  makes  housing  a local  issue 
insofar  as  it  calls  for  local  initiative 
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in  setting  up  projects,  in  providing 
the  initially  required  10  per  cent 
contribution,  and  in  conducting  the 
project  once  it  has  been  released 
by  Federal  approval.  Yet  in  the 
prevalent  preoccupation  of  com- 
munities  with  local  needs  and  de- 
sires  is  reflected  the  occasion  for 
the  determination  by  some  compre- 
hensive  and  disinterested  fact-find- 


ing agency  of  the  relative  needs  in 
various  communities  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State’s  share  of 
public  housing  funds.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  and  comparable 
data, — such  as  housing  demand 
and  supply  by  “dwelling  units" 
and  families, — an  orderly  division 
of  public  housing  funds  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 


jgSome  comprehensive  continuous  inventory  of  housing  supply  and  de- 
mand seems  an  indispensable  provision.  Housing  data  should  reflect 
not  only  the  need  and  the  output  of  housing  in  suitable  units  such 
as  dwelling  units  and  families  supplied"  but  also  anticipated  rental 
cost  per  room  and  income  of  groups  as  well.  With  comparable, 
timely  and  adequate  data  made  available,  it  should  be  possible  to 
maintain  continuous  comprehensive  inventories  for  the  guidance  of 
communities  in  determining  their  housing  programs. 


CONTINUOUS  INVENTORY  OF  HOUSING  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

(hypothetical  data) 


YEAR  YEAR  YEAR  YEAR  YEAR 


Diagramatically  illustrative  mechanics  of  a continuous  inventory  with  component 
factors.  Comparison  of  the  two  "net  change"  curves  of  SUPPLY  and  DEMAND  pro- 
vides both  a relative  and  an  absolute  basis  for  appraisal  as  to  shortage  or  oversupply 
of  housing. 
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Pennsylvania  Progress 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  federal, 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a great  majority  of  recommendations  em 
bodied  by  the  State  Planning  Board  in  its  Preliminary  Report  of  December, 
1934. 

Of  the  36  specific  recommendations  made,  the  following  have  been 
accomplished  or  materially  advanced : 


Passage  of  State  Planning  Legislation. 

Formulation  of  a State  program  for  purchase  of  abandoned  and  sub- 
marginal  land  for  forestation. 

Furtherance  of  flood  control  programs. 

Increased  control  of  stream  pollution. 

Development  of  a housing  program. 

Development  of  youth  programs. 

Extension  of  adult  education  facilities. 

Expansion  of  the  present  system  of  old  age  pensions  to  supplant  many 
almshouses. 

Effective  planning  for  rural  electrical  development. 

Control  of  the  use  and  development  of  streams. 

Legislation  to  establish  standards  of  wages  and  working  hours. 

Abolition  of  company  police  and  privately  paid  deputy  sheriffs 

Creation  of  machinery  to  facilitate  collective  bargaining. 

Strengthening  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 

Creation  of  official  county  welfare  boards  through  new  administrative 
machinery,  for  noor  relief,  mothers’  assistance,  blind  and  old  age  pensions 
and  child  care. 

Provision  that  in  the  absence  of  industrial  or  public  employment,  a di 
rect  money  payment  to  assure  a minimum  standard  of  living  during  invol 
untary  unemployment  be  made. 

Provision  of  economic  relief  and  other  necessary  home  or  institutional 
care  through  a unified  public  reliet  agency. 

Creation  of  a State  Housing  Authority  to  make  possible  an  effective 
housing  program  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  program. 

Facilitation  of  the  merger  of  numerous  existing  school  districts  into  fewer 
and  more  competent  units. 

Participation  in  the  the  Public  Works  program  and  other  Federal  proj 
ects. 

Studies  of  water  supply  needs  for  domestic  and  industrial  use 

Determination  of  possible  sites  for  hydro-electric  development. 

Study  of  power  distribution  and  costs  with  a view  to  the  possibility  ol 
lower  rates  to  domestic  consumers. 

Study  of  soil  erosion,  abandoned  farm  lands  and  submarginal  lands  now 
under  cultivation  with  the  view  to  development  of  a plan  for  use  of  sub 
marginal  lands. 

Analysis  of  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief  and  other  forms 
of  relief  grants  or  pensions  in  order  to  determine  their  ultimate  integra- 
tion. 
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Recommendations 

Conclusions  summarised  for  each  of  the  nine  sections  comprising  the  body 
of  this  Report  support  the  following  additional  recommendations  of  the 
State  Planning  Board: 


That  State  Departments  transmit  to  the  State  Planning  Board 
their  programs  for  current  improvements  as  provided  in  the  State 
Planning  Board  Law,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  maintain  and 
coordinate  its  inventory  of  proposed  development  projects. 

That  the  advancement  of  local  Planning  and  Zoning  be  promoted 
and  that  counties  and  townships  of  the  second  class  give  special 
consideration  to  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  planning  and 
zoning  enabling  legislation  passed  by  the  1937  General  Assembly. 

That  a coordinated  public  land  acquisition  program  be  adopted 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  giving  rise  to  “Problem 
Areas”  and  to  augment  public  reservations  for  such  uses  as  those 
of  forestation,  water  conservation  and  recreation. 

That  active  joint  participation  be  continued  in  cooperative  inter- 
state regional  planning  toward  the  solution  of  interstate  problems. 

That  the  following  mapping  program  be  expedited: 

(a)  Completion  of  air  photographs  and  a mosaic  air  map  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(b)  Completion  of  horizontal  and  vertical  control  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Completion  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Surveys  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(d)  Completion  of  Soil  Surveys  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  for  the  better  organization  of  the  ten -year  State  schedule 
of  public  works  and  for  the  stimulation  of  local  planning  and  pub- 
lic works  all  projects  and  programs  of  this  nature  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  State  Planning  Board  for  maintenance  of  a 
comprehensive  register  of  Public  Works. 

That  publicly  owned  recreational  facilities  be  enlarged  and  fur 
ther  developed  to  service  underprivileged  groups  in  Metropolitan 
Areas. 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  collection,-  preferably  on  a na- 
tional basis, — of  adequate  statistics  to  support  accurate  appraisal 
of  housing  needs  on  a comparable  basis,  and  that  Housing  Develop- 
ments and  local  Planning  and  Zoning  programs  be  effectively  in- 
tegrated. 

That  population  data  be  assembled  at  more  frequent  intervals 
than  is  provided  by  the  present  decennial  Federal  census,  in  order 
to  make  possible  those  continuous  analyses  of  population  change 
so  indispensable  to  effective  public  planning. 
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Pennsylvania  Planning 

To  inform  those  who 
are  interested  and 


In  the  hope  of  indicating  somewhat  more  clearly  the  planned 
sequence  of  these  monthly  issues  of  PENNSYLVANIA  PLANNING 
the  program  laid  out  for  the  first  four  volumes  is  presented  in 
this  first  regular  issue  of  the  New  Year: 

VOL.  I.  (May  1937  — October  1937)  Problems  of  Public 
Planning. 

VOL.  II.  (November  1937  - — April  1938)  Elements  of  Public 
Planning. 

VOL.  III.  (May  1938  — October  1938)  Methods  of  Public 
Planning. 

VOL.  IV.  (November  1938 — April  1939)  Mechanics  of  Public 
Planning. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  further  broken  down  into  series  of 
articles  consistent  with  the  research  program  for  arriving  at  Penn- 
sylvania's Master  Plan.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  that  the  contents  of  this  monthly  publication  may 
give  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  public  planning  a helpful 
picture  of  our  problems,  progress  and  activities. 

— The  Director. 
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The  Engineer  Hoist 
On  His  Own  Petard 


Man  is  constantly  being  mangled  by  his  machines;  not  alone 
physically  but  economically  and  spiritually  as  well.  C.The  menace 
of  the  machine  lies  in  its  hazards  of  undigested  power  rather  than 
in  anything  sinister  or  occult  in  the  machine  (and  by  machine  is 
meant  all  manner  of  device:  mechanical,  administrative,  and  insti- 
tutional). The  machine  has  been  made  by  man  in  his  own  image; 
if  the  fruits  of  the  machine  be  evil  it  is  because  man  himself  is 
wicked  and  undisciplined.  €.Adam  Smith  saw  the  whole  social 
order  as  a vast  machine,  its  component  parts  nicely  reciprocating 
under  the  providential  competition  of  enterprisers.  Those  of  his 
optimistic  school  who  still  hold  that  society  has  given  to  business  a 
mandate  for  the  dissipation  of  scarcities  can  hardly  insist  with  pro- 
priety that  society  owes  business  any  guarantees  beyond  the  point 
at  which  business  is  invested  with  social  utility.  CFor  many  areas 
of  consumption  the  constraints  and  profits  of  scarcity  have  been 
reduced  by  the  competitive  improvement  of  technology.  CThus  is 
the  engineer  in  the  service  of  enterprisers  “hoist,”  as  it  were,  “on 
his  own  petard.”  CBusiness, — whether  manufacture,  merchandising 
or  finance,— accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  blind  and  unplanned  de- 
pendency of  society  must  now  reconcile  itself  to  the  just  disciplines 
of  an  orderly  and  planned  social  order.  C.Here  at  last  the  economic 
order  is  being  confronted  with  Veblen’s  distinction  between  business 
and  industry.  The  social-economic  compulsions  are  bringing  enter- 
prisers,— many  of  them  already  quite  socially  minded, — to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  social  overhead  which  the  obsolescence  of  man- 
power and  human  skills  is  translating  into  surpluses  of  leisure  which 
society,  somehow,  will  need  to  liquidate  into  planned  products  of 
beauty,  joy  and  dignity.  C.The  emphasis  is  already  perceptibly 
passing  from  quantity  of  supply  to  quality  and  economy  of  supply; 
the  virtues  of  good  management  are  being  increasingly  transferred 
from  private  to  public  affairs.  CAnd  in  this  evolution  of  society 
out  of  laissez  faire  into  a planned  order  of  social  and  economic 
security  the  machine  may  be  counted  on  to  play  the  major  role, — 
sinister  or  benign. 
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Economic  Circuit 
and  Business  Cycles 


While  our  industrial  order  appears  an  elaborate  mechanism  of 
exchange  far  removed  from  the  primitive  barter  which  gave  it  birth, 
as  the  implementation  of  private  business  it  has  become  in  fact  a 
highly  refined  barter, — the  device  whereby  population  as  a natural 
resource  is  translated  together  with  other  resources  (via  productions 
and  wages)  into  goods  and  sustenance.  With  the  displacement  of 
population  as  a major  production  item,  this  system  of  exchange 
which, — however  imperfectly, — has  sustained  an  industrialized  society 
threatens  now  to  be  breaking  down.  How  to  repair  it  or  to  replace 
it  constitutes  a chief  problem  facing  any  program  for  comprehensive 


public  planning. 

At  the  base  of  a large  propor- 
tion  of  social  and  human  malad- 
justment He  economic  circumstances. 
The  movement  and  concentration 
of  population;  the  composition, 
occupational  distribution  and  in- 
come status  of  people  are  matters 
that  public  planning  cannot  ignore. 
If  public  planning  is  to  play  its 
part  in  the  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment, to  discover  and  prescribe 
optimum  land-use,  and  to  promote 
general  welfare;  if  it  is  to  appraise 
the  future  probable  requirements 
on  established  public  services  of 
the  various  governmental  agencies 
spending  tax-payers’  money,  public 
planning  will  need  to  maintain  the 
same  complete,  accurate,  and  un- 
prejudiced inventories  for  indus- 
trial fluctuation  as  are  accepted  to 
be  essential  in  all  other  fields  of 
sound  planning. 

“Three  million  unemployed 
workers  at  a capital  investment  of 
$8000  each  could  be  put  back  into 


employment  by  American  business 
at  an  outlay  of  25  billion  dollars.” 
This  statement,  made  by  a distin- 
guished member  of  our  alleged 
financial  aristocracy  of  “sixty  fam- 
ilies” before  the  most  powerful 
representative  body  of  American 
business,  at  the  outset  of  the  cur- 
rent recession,  elicited  widespread 
attention  and  applause.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  this  authoritative  spokes- 
man for  private  enterprise  that  25 
billion  dollars  would  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  investment  by 
American  business  if  in  return 
there  can  be  reasonable  expectation 
of  uninterrupted  and  unembar- 
rassed industrial  activity. 

When,  however,  it  is  noted  that 
25  billion  dollars  constitutes  almost 
a third  of  our  national  income  in 
our  best  time  to  date  and  more 
than  half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
1933  trough  of  the  latest  major 
depression,  the  figures  become  some- 
what staggering.  On  the  other 
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Economic  Circuit 


hand,  if,  as  this  spokesman  esti- 
mates,  “secondary”  employment 
can  multiply  each  primary  job  three 
to  eight-fold,  the  investment  does 
not  seem,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  economy,  at  all  un- 
reasonable. Certainly  25  billion 
dollars  would  be  a comparatively 
modest  sum  to  pay  for  having 
every  employable  wage-earner  at 
work. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  de- 
plore the  magnitude  of  our  relief 
expenditures  as  a paralyzing  “social 
overhead”  imposed  upon  private 
industry  can  form  some  opinion  of 
how  much  greater  this  burden 
might  need  to  become  in  order  to 
provide  something  over  the  bare 
subsistence  which  our  national  in- 
come, not  augmented  by  this  hypo- 
thetical 25  billion  dollars,  could 
provide.  Obviously,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  considerably  re-enlarge 
our  national  income  before  we  can 
hope  to  make  any  accommodation 
of  unemployed  workers  comparable 
to  the  number  which  might  be  pro- 
vided for  by  this  25  billion  dollars 
of  capital  investment  for  new  jobs 
at  primary  plus  secondary  employ- 
ment. The  question  then  arises — 
where  and  how  shall  this  additional 
national  income  be  procured? 

It  has  been  remarked  rather 
shrewdly  by  a vice-president  of  the 
General  Motors  Company  (indicat- 
ing that  vice-presidents  are  not 


wholly  without  their  uses)  that 
“every  man  who  owns  an  automo- 
bile has  made  an  automobile.”  This 
arresting  observation,  if  it  implies 
anything  of  consequence,  should 
mean  that  the  man  who  makes  a 
de  luxe  automobile  will  have  a de 
luxe  automobile  and  he  who  fabri- 
cates a “crate”  will  fare  accord- 
ingly. The  more  profound  implica- 
tion, however,  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  equilibrium  in  which 
our  economic  order  functions. 

Those  who  oppose  such  meas- 
ures for  the  redistribution  of  in- 
come as  the  undistributed  profits 
tax,  point  out  with  plausible  elo- 
quence the  harmful  effects  of  the 
dissipation  of  capital  pools  out  of 
which  industrial  expansion  may  be 
financed  and  by  means  of  which 
business  survival  may  be  aided  in 
depressions.  Their  apprehensions 
are  not  entirely  without  honest 
foundation.  Certainly  it  has  been 
the  essence  of  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  that  society  has  benefited 
to  an  amazing  degree  by  the  capac- 
ity and  disposition  of  private  enter- 
prise to  “plough  back  profits”  for 
progressively  expanding  its  produc- 
tive plant.  When  this  benevolent 
consequence  of  a price-and-profit 
economy  is  now  seen  to  be  break- 
ing down  under  an  accumulation 
of  mysterious  forces,  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  these  forces  must 
be  malign  and  in  large  part  mali- 
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dous.  But  before  we  can  conclude 
that  the  progressive  curtailment  of 
profits  and  of  pools  of  capital  sav- 
ings is  wholly  detrimental  and 
sinister,  some  examination  should 
be  made  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  profit. 

The  more  or  less  general  and 
popular  concept  of  profits  as  some- 
thing “over  and  above  the  costs  of 
production”  which  accrues  to  the 
enterpriser  as  a reward  for  risk- 
taking has  been  responsible  for  a 
great  part  of  the  fallacies  that  have 
plagued  our  various  recovery  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  pleasant  indeed 
to  assume  that  all  of  us  might  by 
some  fortunate  chance  enjoy  the 
happy  experience  of  those  natives 
of  the  Sally  Islands  who  all  be- 
came wealthy  taking  in  each  other’s 
washing.  A little  thought  must  dis- 
close the  remoteness  of  this  possi- 
bility. 

A more  objective  analysis  of 
profit  discloses  it  to  be  the  differ- 
ential between  marginal  producers; 
i.e.  producers  at  the  highest  costs 
whose  product  will  be  paid  for  by 
consumers  at  a price  sufficient  to 
cover  such  costs,  and  the  lowest- 
cost  or  the  most  efficient  producer. 
Some  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  socially  sound  and 
desirable  to  speak  of  lowest-cost 
producers  as  being  “most  efficient” 
producers.  By  and  large,  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  profits  are 


these  differentials,  and  that  their 
wholesome  effect  in  the  earlier  days 
of  scarcity  was  to  cause  markets 
to  gravitate  toward  low-cost  pro- 
ducers with  an  accompanying  evap- 
oration of  profits  as  supply  wipes 
out  scarcity.  As  industries  approach 
the  point  at  which  the  decline  of 
prices  accelerates  toward  the  van- 
ishing point  of  profits,  contraction 
of  productive  operations  occur  with 
expansions  of  pooled  capital  sav- 
ings pressing  for  investment. 

It  is  these  accumulations  of  pools 
of  capital  savings  that  occasion  on 
the  one  hand  the  cumulative  slow- 
ing down  of  the  prosperity  segment 
of  the  business  cycle  and  on  the 
other  hand  hasten  the  liquidation 
of  depressions.  It  is  by  the  occasion 
of  what  might  be  called  “techno- 
logic bulges,” — such  as  the  steam- 
boat, the  canals,  the  railroad  and 
the  automobile, — that  major  eco- 
nomic crises  have  been  resolved.  It 
is  in  technologic  bulges  that  the 
huge  outlays  of  accumulated  capital 
can  be  disbursed  into  immediate 
consumer  purchasing  power  for 
the  liquidation  of  frozen  inventories 
and  the  release  of  fresh  demand 
into  effective  purchasing-power  for 
the  still  further  stimulation  of  in- 
dustrial production.  However,  if 
the  capital  goods  created  in  these 
technologic  bulges  is  not  of  a dur- 
able nature  but  immediately  flows 
into  consumption,  it  is  clear  there 
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can  be  very  little  surplus  purchas- 
ing  power  with  which  to  match  the 
surplus  goods  which  in  the  first  in' 
stance  occasioned  the  depression. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  ex' 
tricate  themselves  from  the  logic 
of  this  sequence  by  imputing  mi' 
raculous  powers — as  potent  as  Pop- 
eye’s  spinach — to  our  credit  struc' 
ture.  These  impute  to  banks  and 
financial  institutions  increases  of 
purchasing  media  by  loan  deposits. 
In  the  last  analysis  it  would  ap- 
pear,  however,  that  no  purchasing 
power  can  find  its  way  into  effec' 
tive  use  except  when  underwritten 
by  an  equivalence  in  goods,  except 
when  the  “goods”  upon  which 
credit  currency  is  advanced  is  itself 
a credit  instrument.  It  is  then  pos' 
sible  to  add  to  existing  monetary 
supply  by  pyramiding,  as  it  were, 
credit  currency  without  its  being 
anchored  to  goods  of  effective  de- 
mand, into  inflationary  oonse' 
quences.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  point  at  which  disciplines  over 
financial  structure  should  be  ap' 
plied. 

Others,  until  the  demonitisation 
of  gold  incident  to  our  current 
recovery  program,  looked  to  the 
quantitative  behavior  of  money  for 
explanation  of  business  cycles. 
They  have  seen  in  the  “dancing 
dollar”  the  erratic  irony  that  has 
defeated  the  most  carefully  calcu' 


lated  plans  of  shrewd  and  far' 
sighted  business  men.  This  com- 
fortable  explanation  of  economic 
crises  has  now  been  considerably 
shaken  by  our  experience  with  a 
monetary  system  taken  off  of  the 
gold  standard.  An  increasing  por' 
tion  of  the  world  is  now  somewhat 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Yap,  little'known 
Pacific  island,  who,  in  an  inter' 
island  exchange  adjustment,  lost 
at  sea  the  “great-boulder”  which 
served  as  their  monetary  base  and 
thereafter  continued  their  commer- 
cial transactions  without  fear  of 
monetary  embarrassment,  a happy 
and  prosperous  people. 

When  the  wreckage  of  our  busi- 
ness cycles  in  human  suffering, 
broken  morale  and  destruction  of 
values  is  accepted  as  the  effect  of 
blind  and  uncontrollable  forces  the 
direction  of  public  planning  tends 
toward  the  setting  up  of  adequate 
reserves  and  a resort  to  the  collec- 
tive protections  of  insurance  de- 
vices. But  when  these  catastrophes 
are  seen  to  be  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  a body  of  social-eco- 
nomic theory  and  practice  which 
the  mounting  productivity  of  tech- 
nology is  fast  obsolesdng,  public 
planning  must  address  itself  to  the 
accumulation  and  use  of  data  as 
to  industrial  fluctuation,  population 
shifts,  and  income  distribution. 
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Social  Security 

By  Ralph  M.  Bashore, 

Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry; 
Chairman,  State  Planning  Board 


The  problem  of  enforced  leisure  and  dependency  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  something  more  than  a passing  emergency.  Its  trend 
clearly  indicates  a significant  shift  in  the  role  of  industry  from  that 
of  a major  device  for  disbursement  of  the  means  of  sustenance  via 
wages  to  that  of  a productive  device  appropriated, — whether  openly 
or  by  amicable  readjustment, — by  an  economically  harassed  society 
for  its  sustenance  and  progressive  social  betterment.  To  the  extent 
in  which  this  is  accomplished,  public  planning  must  attempt  to  do 
what  private  planning  has, — due  to  circumstances  inherent  to  the 
price-and-profit  system  of  private  enterprises, — failed  to  do,  and,  if 
democratic  self-determination  is  to  continue,  do  it  better. 


In  1911  Lloyd  George,  then 
starting  out  on  a brilliant  political 
career,  made  the  startling  an' 
nouncement  before  the  English 
Parliament  that  the  economic  well' 
being  of  its  people  is  a definite  and 
inescapable  responsibility  of  gov' 
ernment.  Nothing  in  the  tradition 
of  monarchy, — if  the  more  or  less 
benevolent  paternalism  of  earlier 
German  programs  be  excepted, — 
supported  this  daring  departure  in- 
to an  uncharted  sea  of  social  legis- 
lation. The  consequences  of  the 
World  War  speeded  up  the  spread- 
ing acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
governmental  responsibility  to  and 
for  its  citizens.  It  is  true  that  this 
sense  of  responsibility  has  been 
carried  to  two  doubtful  extremes. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  had  se- 
curity sought  in  the  creation  of  the 
“totalitarian  state”  of  Fascism  and 
on  the  other  in  the  communism  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Both  of  these  ex- 
tremes have  resorted  to  the  violence 


of  regimentation.  In  fact  there  are 
many  who  claim  to  see  very  little 
difference  between  these  two  tech- 
niques of  governmental  provision 
for  social  security. 

The  issue,  however,  between  de- 
mocracy and  either  of  these  forms 
of  dictatorship  does  not  lie  in  con- 
siderations of  consequences  in  ma- 
terial comfort  and  discomfort  but 
in  the  role  of  government  as  ser- 
vant rather  than  as  master  of  peo- 
ple. This  does  not  mean  that  regi- 
mentation and  collective  disciplines 
may  not  become  necessary  as  part 
of  our  daily  life.  It  does  mean  that 
reasonable  disciplines  are  not  only 
freely  accepted  by  the  popular  will 
but  have  in  fact  their  origin  in  the 
“consent  of  the  governed.”  The 
powerful  appeal  which  more  arbi- 
trary forms  of  government  has 
made  to  people  has  been  in  the 
assurances  of  social  security  they 
so  generously  offer.  If  our  treas- 
ured system  of  democracy  is  to 
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survive  against  these  competitive 
appeals  it  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  for  government  in  Amer' 
ica  and  in  other  democratic  nations 
to  become  vastly  more  efficient  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Democracy 
must  assure  more  than  denial  of 
tyranny.  It  must  offer  constructive 
advantages  that  enter  into  the  daily 
life  of  all  our  people.  It  must  give 
assurances  of  the  wisest  disposition 
of  our  natural  resources.  It  must 
provide  guarantees  to  our  people 
of  the  most  diversified  opportunity 
and,  above  all,  it  must  contrive 
procedures  and  devices  for  dealing 
with  the  speeding  progress  of  tech- 
nology  and  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  daily  life. 

While  the  benefits  of  our  indus- 
trial  and  economic  system  can  be 
seen  by  the  most  hostile  observer 
to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any- 
thing offered  by  any  other  social 
system,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  hazards  attending  these 
benefits  seem  to  be  increasing  rap- 
idly. It  is  to  the  meeting  of  these 
hazards  that  public  planning  in  a 
democracy  must  address  itself  more 
intensively  and  more  skillfully.  The 
only  assurances  against  hazards  are 
those  offered  by  either  or  both  of 
two  devices:  (a)  controls;  (b)  re- 
serves. Reserves  to  be  effective  call 
for  the  refinement  and  application 
of  actuarial  laws.  These  principles 
of  insurance  are  generally  known 


to  all  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  enterprises  under- 
writing risks  of  fire,  flood,  death 
and  other  calamities.  It  is  important 
in  this  connection  to  note  that  pro- 
visions for  meeting  hazards  must 
be  varied  to  the  nature  of  the 
hazard. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  haz- 
ard  it  appears  that  certain  calam- 
ities, such  as  death,  are  certain  as 
to  incidence  but  uncertain  as  to 
time  of  incidence,  whereas  other 
hazards,  such  as  fire  and  flood,  are 
uncertain  as  to  both  incidence  and 
time  of  incidence.  Old  age  offers 
the  same  type  of  certainty  based 
on  experience  as  does  death,  where- 
as unemployment  greatly  resembles 
the  hazards  of  fire  and  flood.  It  is 
reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  most 
wage-earners  will  sometime  in  a 
lifetime  have  some  unemployment, 
but  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  unemployment  or  as  to 
the  time  of  its  incidence.  In  the 
case  of  “unemployment  insurance,” 
there  is  the  further  human  problem 
as  to  what  provision  can  be  made 
to  assure  decent  sustenance  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  apparent  niggardliness  with 
which  benefits  for  unemployment 
have  been  set  up  reflects  our  ac- 
tuarial uncertainty  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  hand  our  reluc- 
tance to  impose  too  severe  a “social 
overhead”  upon  industry.  In  addi- 
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Social  Security 


tion  to  these  considerations  there 
are  others  that  have  left  their  mark 
on  social  legislation,  chief  among 
which  are:  (a)  the  punitive  pur- 
pose  of  pioneer  measures  proposed 
for  unemployment  compensation 
several  decades  ago,  notably  in  Wis- 
consin,  and  (b)  the  persistent 
sense  of  social  disapproval  with 
which  dependency  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  regarded.  We  are  still 
struggling  under  the  psychology  of 
Malthus,  and  whether  we  shall  ever 
emerge  from  it  into  a culture  and 
morality  alien  to  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  it  is  still  too  early  to  fore- 
cast. 

That  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  is  indicated 
by  Pennsylvania’s  Social  Security 
program  as  translated  into  legisla- 
tion since  1935  consisting, — in  ad- 
dition to  previous  Workmen’s 
Compensation  legislation  consider- 
ably enlarged  by  the  1937  General 
Assembly, — of  (1)  Public  Welfare 
Program,  (2)  Federal  Old  Age 
Benefits,  (3)  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation. 

(1)  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

(a)  Old  Age  Assistance:  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  grants  to  match  state  funds 
dollar  for  dollar;  administered  by  Bureau 
of  Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
for  needy  aged  persons  over  seventy  who  are 
not  covered  by  Old  Age  Benefits. 

(b)  Aid  to  the  Blind:  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity  Board  grants  to  match  state  funds 
dollar  for  dollar;  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
for  the  needy  blind. 

(c)  Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  grants  one-third  of  the 
monies  needed;  administered  by  the  Mothers* 
Assistance  Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  for  needy  dependent  chil- 
dren whose  parents  by  reason  of  death,  ab- 


sence or  incapacity  are  unable  to  support 
them. 

(d)  Maternal  and  Child  Health:  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  grants  a lump  sum  plus 
another  sum  based  on  live  births  and  need, 
provided  State  matches  part  of  these  funds; 
administered  by  Department  of  Health,  for 
promoting  health  of  mothers  and  children. 

(e)  Services  for  Crippled  Children:  Fed- 
eral Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  grants  a lump  sum 
based  on  number  of  crippled  children  in 
state  with  certain  state  funds  added;  admin- 
istered by  the  Crippled  Children’s  Hospital 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  for  needy  crip- 
pled children. 

(f)  Child  Welfare  Services:  Federal  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  of  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  grants  a lump  sum  plus  a sum 
based  upon  relative  population  of  the  state, 
no  state  money  needed;  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  for  needy  rural  chil- 
dren. 

(g)  Public  Health  Work:  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  Service  in  United  States 
Treasury  Department  grants  a sum  based  upon 
population,  health  problems,  and  financial 
needs  of  the  state,  no  state  money  needed; 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
for  promoting  state  and  local  health  work. 

(h)  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Education  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior  grants  funds  in  addition 
to  regular  state  appropriation;  administered 
by  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  for  restoration  of 
earning  power  to  workers  disabled  by  indus- 
trial injury,  for  retraining,  artificial  limbs,  etc. 

(2)  OLD  AGE  BENEFITS  differ  from  Old 
Age  Assistance  in  that  they  are  based  on  the 
deferred  annuity  principle  and  all  persons  mak- 
ing contribution  to  the  reserve  fund  are  eligible 
irrespective  of  need.  This  feature  is  entirely  a 
Federal  Provision  as  yet  and  is  administered  by 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board.  Benefits  range 
from  $10.00  to  $85.00  per  month  for  employees 
of  all  employers  other  than  those  exempted 
(same  as  for  unemployment  compensation  with 
the  addition  of  employees  of  a carrier  as  de- 
fined in  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935). 

(3)  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION: 
To  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
government  and  its  agencies.  Under  this  act, 
each  employer  who  or  which  employed  or  em- 
ploys any  employee  (whether  or  not  the  same 
employee)  in  employment  subject  to  this  act 
for  some  portion  of  each  of  some  twenty  (20) 
days  during  the  calendar  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty  six  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  each  day  being  in  a different  week, 
must  contribute  a certain  percentage  of  his  pay- 
roll to  a pooled  fund  which  is  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  from  which  benefits  are 
subsequently  paid  out  to  eligible  employees  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Bene- 
fits begin  after  a waiting  period  of  three  weeks 
and  extend  for  a period  not  in  excess  of  thir- 
teen weeks  to  a weekly  amount  of  half  of  full 
time  weekly  wage  but  not  in  excess  of  $15.00, 
nor  less  than  $7.50  per  week,  or  until  suitable 
employment  can  be  supplied. 
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Public  Works 
vs.  Unemployment 

By  Otto  T.  Mallery, 

Member,  State  Planning  Board 


So  long  as  any  remain  improperly  fed,  housed  and  clothed,  em- 
ployment at  wages  may  be  looked  to  for  assuring  and  enlarging 
sustenance.  Under  such  necessary  employment  may  be  properly  in- 
cluded employment  at  public  works.  Few  students  of  economic  in- 
stability are  better  equipped  by  life-long  interest  and  range  of 
experience  to  offer  a comprehensive  program  for  harnessing  public 
works  employment  to  the  stabilization  of  business  cycles  than  is  the 
author  of  this  compact  resume.* 


Mass  unemployment  is  not  an 
emergency  but  a habit. 

Unemployment  recurs  with 
enough  regularity  to  be  predictable. 
It  is  man-made, — more  so  than  soil 
erosion, — and  as  avoidable.  What 
man  is  doing,  man  can  stop  doing. 

These  conceptions,  now  general, 
were  novel  not  less  than  a decade 
ago.  Then  a man  out  of  a job  was 
said  to  have  himself  to  blame.  In 
any  case  the  government  felt  no 
responsibility  for  joblessness  or  for 
stabilizing  employment. 

The  last  few  years  have  pro- 
foundly changed  these  public  atti- 
tudes. What  is  to  be  learned  from 
recent  experience  with  public  works 
as  an  attempted  stabilizer?  The  fol- 
lowing six  points  have  emerged: 

1.  Such  public  works  plans  as  were  ready  at 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  were  almost 
wholly  federal.  These  were  inadequate. 

2.  The  lack  of  state  and  local  plans  for  suit' 
able  public  works  projects  prevented  the  rapid 
development  of  the  program  and,  insofar  as 
state  and  local  projects  were  made  ready,  weak 
local  borrowing  power  forced  resort  to  Federal 
credit  and  eventually  to  outright  Federal  grants. 

3.  Even  then  the  volume  of  standard  and 
useful  public  works  available  was  insufficient. 
Therefore  work  relief  programs  such  as  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  had  to  be  de- 


vised as  a speedier  and  larger  carry-all,  which 
offered  not  only  an  enlarged  conception  of  the 
old  term  “public  works,”  but  also  added  work 
for  white-collar  workers  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  Mass  purchasing  power  became  the  ob- 
jective instead  of  useful  public  works. 

4.  The  objective  of  increasing  mass  purchas- 
ing power  involved  the  expansion  of  public 
borrowing  as  private  outlays  of  capital  receded. 
This  led  to  the  present  wider  objective:  “The 
control  of  the  business  cycle  and  the  long-range 
stabilization  of  business  and  employment.” 

5.  Control  of  the  business  cycle  and  the  par- 
tial leveling  out  of  the  widest  swings  of  pro- 
duction consumption  involve  increased  govern^ 
mental  planning  and  governmental  control.  Every 
thoughtful  American  has  been  confronted  with 
these  questions:  Do  the  governmental  controls 
necessary  to  partial  stabilization  involve  more 
loss  of  liberty  than  do  the  uncontrolled  con- 
sequences of  mass  unemployment?  Can  Ameri- 
can institutions  be  preserved  if  unemployment 
is  uncontrolled?  Can  the  necessary  governmental 
controls  be  managed  without  danger  to  Ameri- 
can institutions? 

6.  In  1938  the  partial  control  of  the  business 
cycle  is  being  undertaken  with  less  opposition 
from  former  opponents.  The  recent  conferences 
of  business  and  labor  leaders  with  government 
authorities  are  the  evidence. 

This  great  project  of  stabilization 
makes  an  immense  demand  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  science  and  on 
human  nature.  Results  will  not  be 
immediate  or  complete,  as  the  de- 
tails of  planning  are  highly  intri- 
cate. 

Devising  and  interlocking  such 
planning  and  control  is  the  con- 
cern, in  part,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board.  This  requires 


•Part  author  “Business  Cycles  & Unemployment",  1923;  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment, 
1921;  U.  S.  Coal  Commission,  1923;  State  Industrial  Commission,  1915-23;  Econ.  Advisor  to  U.  S. 
Gov’t  delegation  to  Internat’l  Lab.  Office  Conference  and  Reporter  of  Public  Works  Committee, 
Geneva,  1937. 
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patience,  faith,  courage,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  wisest  citizens 
of  all  the  communities  of  the  State. 

The  present  objectives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A ten-year  plan  of  State  public  works. 
This  has  three  objects: 

(a)  To  know  in  advance  what  specific  pub' 
lie  works  will  be  needed  in  the  order  of  their 
urgency. 

(b)  To  obtain  regular  appropriations  for 
public  works  construction  each  biennium  of 
about  the  same  amounts  during  normal  times. 

(c)  To  have  ready  sufficient  projects  to 
expand  rapidly  in  bad  times. 

2.  For  the  chief  municipalities  and  counties 
each  a similar  ten'year  plan  of  public  works. 

3.  The  ultimate  ratification  by  popular  vote 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  passed  by  the 
1937  legislature  (Sen.  Res.  684)  which  would 
change  the  borrowing  power  of  cities,  a change 
which  will  create  a reserve  of  municipal  credit 
for  use  in  bad  times.  The  amendment  provides 
that  cities  shall  borrow  on  the  average  value 
of  real  estate  assessments  for  the  nine  previous 
years  instead  of  on  the  assessment  for  the  last 
previous  year. 

4.  To  encourage  city  planning  commissions 
and  regional  and  county  bodies  to  originate 
methods  of  long-range  capital  planning  and  the 
use  of  local  credit  and  borrowing  power  as  a 
stabilizing  rather  than  a jittering  force.  This 
requires  the  best  efforts  of  able  men. 

5.  The  State  Planning  Board  wishes  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  planning  and  in  stabilization.  It  is 
probable  that  future  federal  legislation  should 
offer  grants-in-aid  for  local  public  works  during 
bad  times  only.  The  effect  would  be  to  dis- 
courage some  local  public  work  during  boom 
periods  and  to  stimulate  local  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

6.  The  Planning  Board  intends  to  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
State  Planning  Board  who  are  actively  attempt- 
ing the  stabilization  of  all  public  works  ex- 
penditures. During  the  worst  depression  years 
local  public  works  fell  so  much  that  increased 
federal  public  works  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss.  Before  public  works  can  stabilize  gen- 
eral employment  it  must  begin  nearer  home  by 
stabilizing  employment  in  public  works  itself. 


All  of  these  objectives  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  international  objec- 
tive agreed  to  by  fifty  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  June  1937  in 
Geneva  as  expressed  in  the  two 
recommendations  which  were  then 
adopted.  The  first  of  these  defined 
the  principles  of  finance  and  plan- 
ning by  which  public  works  might 
become  a stabilizer.  The  second  set 
up  a permanent  public  works  com- 
mittee in  the  International  Labor 
Office  to  which  each  participating 
government  is  to  send  a represen- 
tative. The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  send  a repre- 
sentative and  to  participate.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  shortly. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Board  needs  and  asks  the 
assistance  of  leaders  of  business  and 
labor,  and  of  local  government  offi- 
cials, and  would  be  glad  to  learn 
their  problems  and  proposals  as  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  long-term  planned  public  works 
schedules  in  relation  to  economic 
stabilization. 


The  eminent  German  mercantilist  writer  Johann  Joachim  Beecher  declared  in  1667 
when  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  tendency  to  give  the  people  a free  choice  of  oc- 
cupations: ‘‘Nothing  seems  to  me  more  strange  than  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
these  extremely  difficult  points  and  that  each  person  is  permitted  to  see\  a livelihood 
as  best  he  can,  however  it  may  fare  with  him,  whether  he  fails  and  at  the  same  time 
ruins  many  hundreds  of  others  with  him,  or  whether  he  ma\es  his  way  in  the  world 
by  methods  conducive  to  the  public  benefit  or  detriment . . . Such  questions  are  never 
as\ed.” 
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Conference 

Notes 

The  following  excerpts  from  addresses  presented  at  Second  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  December  give  some  indication  of  the  range  and  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  need  and  enforcement  of  regional  planning. 


Federal  vs.  State  Control 
in  Regional  Planning 

“My  own  inclination  would  be 
to  develop  all  of  the  experimental 
techniques  in  regional  planning . . . 
rather  than  to  say  to  ourselves: 
‘There  shall  be  no  regional  thinking; 
there  shall  be  no  abrogation  of 
state  responsibility;  there  shall  be 
no  extension  of  federal  response 
bility’  ...  all  three  of  those  extern 
sions  will  proceed  apace  . . . be' 
cause  when  they  stop,  the  country 
will  die.”  — Dr.  Abel  Wolman , 
Chairman,  the  Water  Resources 
Committee  of  the  Rational  Re - 
sources  Committee. 

“The  need  for  a federal  water 
control  district  law  will  become 
constantly  greater.  The  alternative 
course,  payment  of  the  cost  of  lo- 
cal non-liquidating  benefits  from 
general  public  funds,  will  surely 
lead  to  log-rolling  and  to  political 
manipulation  on  such  a vast  scale 
as  to  threaten  the  survival  of  our 
government.” — Dr.  Arthur  E.  Mor- 
gan, Chairman,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

“Until  the  present  year,  I find 
no  record  of  any  interstate  com- 
pact having  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  states  it  concerned  being  re- 
fused ratification  by  Congress.” — 
The  Hon.  George  D.  A i\en,  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont. 


The  Norris  and  Mansfield  Regional 
Authorities  Bills 

“My  analysis  of  both  the  Norris 
and  the  Mansfield  Bills  convinces 
me  that  both  measures  have  some 
merit,  for  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  some  of  the  things  which  they 
seek  to  accomplish  ...  I seriously 
question  that  prevalent  sense  of 
reasoning  which  turns  to  federal 
action  as  the  only  solution.” — The 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  State 
Senator,  Kfew  Jersey. 

The  Barkley-Lonergan  Anti-Stream 
Pollution  Bill 

“Compacts  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  of  accomplishment,  and 
at  best  do  not  approach  the  prob- 
lem with  the  directness  which 
would  attend  under  a federal  or- 
ganization cooperating  with  the 
states  involved.” — The  Hon.  Au- 
gustine Lonergan,  United  States 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

“Sanitary  engineers  in  every 
state  are  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion that  the  best,  most  productive 
way  of  approach  to  successful 
stream  pollution  control  is  by  the 
methods  and  processes  set  forth  in 
the  Barkley-Lonergan  Bill,  with  the 
one  exception  of  section  8 which 
provides  for  federal  enforcement. 
— Mr.  E.  S.  Tisdale,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
West  Virginia  Dep’t  of  Health. 
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Conference  Notes 


National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  Annual  Meeting;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  November  18,  19,  20, 
1937. 

The  round  table  on  “Neighbor' 
hood  Rehabilitation  and  Repair” 
had  the  merit  of  both  timeliness  in 
the  light  of  recent  State  and  Na- 
tional  housing  legislation  and  of 
dealing  intimately  with  a planning 
unit  too  frequently  passed  by  in 
public  planning  discussion. 

The  chairman,  Harland  Bartholo' 
mew,  warned  the  conference  that 
the  “taxpayers  in  American  cities 
are  faced  with  higher  and  higher 
taxes  unless  we  can  arrest  needless 
shift  of  population  to  suburban 
areas  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
blighted  districts  in  much  of  the 
urban  area.  Despite  numerous 
planning  laws  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances, our  cities  are  characterized 
by  widespread  instability  and  an 
amazing  degree  of  deterioration.” 

He  proceeded  to  present  three 
types  of  attack  upon  city  planning 
from  the  neighborhood  approach: 
(a)  eradication  of  slums  to  correct 
existing  evils;  (b)  arresting  and 
curing  blight  in  areas  possessing 
certain  natural  advantages,  and  (c) 
devising  and  enforcing  measures 
that  will  assure  both  conformity  to 
the  more  inclusive  city  plan  while 
providing  attractive  and  desirable 
residential  areas. 


Land  Planning  Conference  of 
American  Farm  Economic  Asso- 
ciation; Atlantic  City,  December 
29,  1937. 

Among  a number  of  excellent 
papers  dealing  with  land-use  prob- 
lems for  various  sectional  areas  and 
states  might  be  cited,  as  of  greatest 
interest  to  Pennsylvania  planners, 
those  of  Mr.  Alvin  T.  M.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Virgil  Hurlburt,  land-use  spe- 
cialists respectively  for  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lee  stated 
as  his  theme  the  “excessive  and 
unsound  subdivision  of  land  . . . 
common  to  both  urban  and  rural 
municipalities”  resulting  in  “con- 
stant adjustment”  in  urban  areas 
and  “cumulative”  aggravation  in 
rural  poor  land  areas.  Mr.  Hurl- 
burt  speaking  for  Pennsylvania  saw 
as  the  “greatest  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress” in  meeting  land-use  problems 
the  “lack  of  detailed  and  accurate 
information  . . . the  lack  of  ade- 
quate working  tools  . . . necessary 
base  maps  . . . unified  research 
program  . . Solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  land-use  through  county 
planning  and  zoning  “is  ...  a com- 
bination of  research,  education  and 
active  programs.” 

Ed.  Note:  Due  to  the  substitu' 
tion  of  the  Year-Boo\  containing 
the  Annual  Report  to  the  Cover - 
nor  for  the  regular  January  issue, 
it  became  necessary  to  hold  some 
of  these  notes  over  to  this  issue. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Harrisburg. — Pennsylvania’s 
three  largest  cities,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  were  the 
first  in  this  State  to  have  federal 
housing  funds  earmarked  for  their 
better  housing  activities.  In  a re' 
port  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  as  of  January  4,  1938, 
the  amounts  allocated  were  as  fol- 
lows: Philadelphia,  $12,000,000; 
Pittsburgh,  $10,000,000,  and  Scran- 
ton, $1,000,000. 


MILFORD. — Desirous  of  assuring 
the  prosperous  continuance  of  Mil- 
ford as  a resort  and  summer  resi- 
dence area,  the  burgess  and  a select 
&roup  of  progressive  business  men 
or  this  Pike  County  community 
met  recently  with  Mr.  Willis  Wis- 
sler,  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
staff,  to  consider  suitable  devices 
and  procedures  for  the  preservation 
of  residential  and  scenic  advan- 
tages. The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  local  Lions’  Club. 


state  college.  — The  meeting 
of  the  Municipal  and  Local  Finance 
Officers  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  recent- 
ly, under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Local  Government  of  that 


institution,  emphasised  most  fre- 
quently that  the  future  of  local 
government  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
dependent  upon  “home-rule”  alone, 
but  that  local  government  officials 
must  have  at  their  command  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  tools  with 
which  to  manage  their  offices  with 
a maximum  of  modern  and  scien- 
tific skill.  Centralised  purchasing, 
training  courses  for  local  officials, 
personnel  problems,  local-state-fed- 
eral  government  relations,  township 
planning,  uniform  budgeting  and 
reporting,  and  the  forty-four  hour 
week’s  impact  on  local  governments 
were  major  topics  covered  by  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

An  interesting  group  meeting 
was  held  for  first-class  township 
officers.  The  meeting  was  titled  “A 
Comprehensive  Township  Plan: 
The  Lower  Merion  Township 
Plan,”  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Ambler,  Secretary,  Ab- 
ington  Township.  Mr.  Evan  James, 
Secretary  of  Lower  Merion  Town- 
ship, gave  a very  interesting  talk 
explaining  the  need  for  planning, 
the  Township’s  problems  and  how 
Lower  Merion  solved  them  by 
planning  and  zoning.  A compre- 
hensive report  in  booklet  form  en- 
titled “A  Plan  for  Lower  Merion 
Township”  was  displayed. 
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Book  and  Magazine 
Reviews  and 
Directories 


“MIDDLETOWN  IN  TRANSI- 
TION”— Robert  S.  Lynd  Helen 
Merrell  Lynd,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Com- 
pany, Ffew  T or\,  1937.  604  pp. 

Those  who  may  be  apprehensive  of 
sequels  to  masterpieces  need  have  no 
fear  regarding  this  one.  It  is  in  many 
ways  superior  to  the  original  “Middle* 
town.”  This  is,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
dramatic  economic  changes  which  have 
intervened.  Aside  from  its  sociological 
import  and  its  merit  as  a super-case 
study,  the  book  has  all  the  fascination 
which  attaches  to  intimate  reports  such 
as  those  of  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Swiss 
Family  Robinson,”  “Gulliver”  and 
Pepy’s  “Diaries.”  The  observations 
throughout  are  penetrating  and  carry 
conviction  by  their  direct  homeliness 
and  substantiality.  Few  readers  but  will 
find  ample  analogues  in  their  own  home 
town.  For  the  public  planner  the  book 
provides  an  excellent  antidote  to  the 
rank  idealism  which  too  often  flourishes 
in  master  plans. 

“THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER."— 
Guy  V.  Price,  The  Brown-White  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1935.  241  bp. 

The  author,  an  educator  of  note  has 
managed  to  preserve  much  of  the  lively 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  man  on  the 
street;  attempts  what  might  be  described 
as  a prescription  for  the  malady  of  un- 
certainty, fear  and  prejudice  described 
in  the  Lynds’  “Middletown.”  The  book 
is  a veritable  storehouse  of  pertinent 
data  and  quotation  arranged  on  a uni- 
fied thread  of  moderate  liberalism  to 
produce  a readable  and  informative 
book.  One  of  the  many  quotations 
which  constitute  a sort  of  literary  mo- 
saic, most  pertinent  to  the  field  of  plan- 
ning. is  that  taken  from  John  Dewey's 


Barbour-Page  lecture,  in  which  he  in- 
sists that  “The  only  form  of  enduring 
social  organization  that  is  possible  is 
one  in  which  the  new  forces  of  pro- 
ductivity are  cooperatively  controlled 
and  used  in  the  interest  of  effective 
liberty  and  cultural  development  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  society.” 

“ECONOMIC  WELFARE.’'— Oscar 
Ffewfang,  Barnes  & Nobel,  Inc.,  N ew 
Tor\,  1936.  187  pp.  $1.50. 

Newfang  presents  a more  penetrat- 
ing but  less  readable  analysis  suitable 
to  prescribing  for  “Middletown”  than 
that  described  above.  His  approach  is 
both  courageous  and  objective.  His 
primary  concern  is  to  canvass  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  procedures  for  assur- 
ing (a)  “a  backlog  of  property  against 
viscissitudes”  and  (b)  “a  continuous 
and  sufficient  income.”  To  achieve 
these  goals,  he  recommends  ownership 
of  unencumbered  farms  or  homes  and 
the  replacement  of  the  wage  system  by 
a partnership  system.  He  is  skeptical 
of  any  sound  or  lasting  stabilization  of 
our  economy  without  the  development 
of  a freer  world  economy.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  social  security  he  re- 
views the  following  four  methods  of 
regulation  by  government;  (a)  Laissez 
faire,  — let  alone  policy,  — “which  no 
longer  exists  or  is  possible”;  (b)  Fascism, 
which  seeks  to  rationalize  cut-throat 
competition;  (c)  Communism,  which 
seeks  to  abolish  the  “ruthless  appropria- 
tion of  natural  resources  with  its  re- 
sultant exploitation  of  workers”;  (d) 
“An  increasing  measure  of  economic 
government,  by  which  the  ruthless 
functional  structure  of  laissez  faire  is 
being  curbed,  economic  justice  is  being 
established,  and  economic  opportunity 
is  being  provided  for  all.” 


‘‘Population  is  an  advantage  only  when  each  is  sure  of  finding  an  honest  living  by 
labor." — Sismondi. 
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Book  and  Magazine  Reviews  and  Directories 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

The  Iron  Age* 

December  30,  1937 

"A  Twenty-five  Billion  Dollar  Job." — 
Editorial. 

Quotes  Lamott  du  Pont  to  the  effect  that 
2?  billion  dollars  in  capital  investment 
could  create  3 million  new  jobs;  makes  an 
important  point  of  the  still  larger  second- 
ary employment  generated  by  these  pri- 
mary jobs,  as  much  as  8%  fold  in  the 
automotive  industry. 

Factoryf 
December  1937 

"Build  Today’s  Plants  for  Tomorrow  Too." 
— F.  C.  Foltz. 

Emphasizes  merits  of  “extensible”  plant. 
Divisibility  and  esthetic  appeal  are  addi- 
tional assets  for  selling  plant  or  plant  space. 

Scientific  American} 

January  1938 

"What  to  Do  about  Dust." — John  F.  Mc- 
Mahon. 

Of  the  one  million  workmen  exposed  to 
silica  dust  one-half  are  exposed  to  harmful 
concentrations  of  this  hazard.  A score  of 
progressive  firms  establish  the  "Air  Hy- 
giene Foundation  of  America,”  a non- 
profit research  organization. 

Plan-Age 

January  1938 

This  number,  apparently  a discussion  of 
Walter  Lippmann's  "The  Good  Society,” 
is  of  unusually  high  and  even  excellence. 
“Must  Planning  be  Military  f” — George 
Soule. 

While  admitting  “it  is  a simpler  task  to 
plan  for  war  than  to  plan  for  peace,"  the 
author  insists  that  "the  problem  of  plan- 
ning for  peace  requirements  is  not  im- 
possible at  all  just  because  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult,” and  presents  in  impressive  array  the 
extent  to  which  modern  industry  has  be- 
come, under  the  force  of  business  compe- 
tition. as  highly  standardized  as  it  could 
possibly  become  under  any  scheme  of  regi- 
mentation. 

“The  Human  Capacity  to  Plan.” — Har- 
low S.  Persons. 

“The  question  is  whether  a democratic 
system  has  the  capacity  to  plan  the  process 
of  its  economic  activity  and  in  some  meas- 
ure to  direct  its  development  towards  de- 
sired objective,  without  losing  the  char- 
acteristics of  democracy.”  He  believes  it 
can  content  itself  with  making  “a  hypo- 
thetical sketch  of  its  objective  and  a ten- 
tative working  plan — a base  map — by 
realizing  that  it  is  concerned  with  a dy- 
namic environment"  calling  for  continu- 
ous revision  of  its  initial  plan. 

“Illusion  of  Final  Authority.” — E.  J. 
Coil. 

Concludes:  “If  technologic  advance  is  to 
be  maintained,  and  the  present  gains  uti- 
lized, the  mentality  of  the  physical  sciences 
must  be  extended  to  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  social  institutions.” 


•Chilton  Co.,  50th  Street. 
tPublished  by  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City. 

}Munn  & Co.,  Inc.,  24th  West  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION  AND  BEHAVIOR 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography — J. 
Russell  Smith.  Henry  Holt  6 f Co.,  I Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1931.  624  pp. 

Modern  Industrial  Organization — An  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation — Herbert  Von  Beckerath, 
Ph.D.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  270 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1933.  385  pp. 

The  Development  of  American  Industries — 
John  G.  Glover,  M.C.S.  Ph.D.,  and  William 
B.  Cornell,  M.E.  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  1933.  932  pp. 

Economics  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
— Daugherty,  Chazeau  and  Stratton.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  270  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1937.  2 Volumes. 

Plant  Location — W.  Gerald  Holmes.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  Inc.,  270  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1930.  275  pp. 

Business  Administration  — Willis  Wissler, 
A.M.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  270  Sev- 
enth Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1931.  897  pp. 

Financial  Organization  and  Management  of 
Business — Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Ph.  B.,  J. 
D.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  1932.  840  pp. 

Policy  and  Ethics  in  Business — Carl  F. 
Taeusch.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  270 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1921.  624 

pp. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Father  of  Scientific 
Management — Frank  Barkley  Copley.  Harper 
6?  Brothers,  Publishers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  1923.  2 Volumes. 

Scientific  Management  and  Labor — Robert  F. 
Hoxie.  D.  Appleton  6 ? Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1915.  302  pp. 

Labor  Turnover  in  Industry — A Statistical 
Analysis — Paul  Frederick,  Brissenden  and  Emil 
Frankel.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1922.  215  pp. 

Budgeting — Prior  Sinclair.  Ronald  Press  Co., 
15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1934.  438 

pp. 

Charts  and  Graphs  on  Introduction  to  Graph- 
ic Methods  in  the  Control  and  Analysis  of 
Statistics — Karl  G.  Karsten,  B.S.,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1927. 
285  pp. 

Wealth  of  Nations — Adam  Smith.  J.  M.  Dent 

Son,  Ltd.  Aldine  House,  224  Bloor  St., 
Toronto,  Canada.  1933.  920  pp. 

Capital — Karl  Marx.  MacMillan  Co.,  St. 
Martin’s  House,  70  Bond  St.,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. 1936.  869  pp.  $1.00. 

Modern  Economic  Society — Sumner  Slichter. 
Henry  Holt  6?  Co.,  1 Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1931.  909  pp.  $5.75. 

Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property — 
A.  A.  Berle  G.  C.  Means.  Commerce  Clear- 
ing House,  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1932.  396  pp. 

The  Engineers  Price  System — Thorstein 
Veblen.  The  Viking  Press,  New  York  City, 
1921.  169  pp.  $1.50.  (Reprint  1933). 

Errata:  In  the  December  Issue  two  typographical 
errors  call  for  correction:  under  Current  Periodical 
Directory  the  Bauhaus  director's  name  should  have 
appeared  as  Moholy-nagy — and  under  the  Housing 
Bibliography  the  author  of  “Town  Planning  In 
Practice”  should  have  appeared  as  Sir  Raymond 
Unwin, — Ed. 
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"Waste  Not- 
Want  Not" 


Conservation  proponents  have  been  wont  to  seek  their  ends  by 
a sort  of  terrorism.  Reckless  use  of  kerosene  was  seen  shortly  to 
plunge  us  all  into  the  despairs  of  stygian  gloom.  Instead,  the  incan- 
descent  electric  lamp  forced  desperate  dumping  of  an  obsolesced 
illuminant  upon  the  benighted  Orientals.  New  liquid  fuels  from 
cereal  grains  await  only  the  long  threatened  exhaustion  of  our 
petroleum  wells.  CPlastics  from  a variety  of  nondescript  sources 
are  with  amazing  versatility  displacing  wood,  metal,  ceramics, — 
not  to  speak  of  the  rarer  raw  materials.  Ersatz  made  a war' 
beleaguered  Germany’s  adventure  into  industrial  synthetics  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Only  the  merest  beginnings  have  been 
made.  But  they  already  seem  to  spell  the  doom  of  an  antiquated 
bogey  method  of  conservation.  CIs  it  not  rather  the  unequal  re' 
turns  in  universal  benefit  from  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  that  offer  the  graver  menace? — is  it  not  the  waste  and 
havoc  in  human  lives,  which  the  wise  and  considerate  employment 
of  natural  resources  could  avoid,  that  should  engage  the  public 
planners'  lively  zeal? — and  beyond  the  ravages  of  a short-sighted 
industrialism  lie  the  still  greater  devastations  of  stranded  peoples 
and  blighted  areas  in  the  wake  of  enterprise  seeking  its  fortuitous 
advantage  in  exhaustible  and  uncertain  material  resources.  C.So  long 
as  industry  continues  in  this  primitive  phase  of  raw  material  re- 
sources, progress  toward  that  stabilization  of  communities,  whence 
abiding  security  alone  can  spring,  will  be  seriously  delayed.  Indus- 
trial synthetics  can  liberate  industry  from  the  localizing  compul- 
sions of  these  random  natural  resources,  so  as  to  permit  the  rational 
localization  of  industry  for  readier  access  to  consumers.  C.A  variety 
of  synthetic  supplies  from  readily  accessible  and  replenishable 
sources — farm  products,  forest  products  out  of  the  salvage  of  mar- 
ginal farm  lands,  and  the  universal  elements  of  water,  air  and 
earth — can  enable  large  scale  public  planning  to  proceed  with 
greater  assurance.  Until  then,  maximum  constructive  use  of  natural 
“wasting  assets”  may  prove  in  the  end  the  wisest  public  economy. 
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Woodman, 
Spare  that  Tree 


The  lively  concern  awakened  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  the 
threatened  exhaustion  of  basic  natural  resources  has  sometimes  ob- 
scured the  progress  being  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  toward  the 
creation  of  new  and  readily  renewable  sources  of  raw  materials  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  proper  definition  of  conserva- 
tion may  be  found  to  lie  in  timely  use  for  the  greatest  present  good 
rather  than  in  abstinence  and  the  curtailment  of  contemporary  com- 
forts for  the  vague  and  doubtful  good  of  future  generations. 


“Touch  not  a single  bough,” 
cried  the  impassioned  poet  of  Me- 
Guffey’s  Reader. 

And,  pray,  why  not? 

Because  “In  youth  it  sheltered 
me  and  I’ll  protect  it  now!” 

There  echoes  the  romantic  note 
of  “Little  Women”  and  Thoreau 
of  Walden  Pond.  America  trium- 
phant over  frontier  hardship  and 
entering  with  expanding  commerce 
and  industry  into  a new  and  stim- 
ulating awareness  of  its  wealth, 
moved  enthusiastically  into  its  her- 
itage of  seemingly  inexhaustible 
natural  resources.  With  this  con- 
viction of  wealth  and  power  came 
the  desire  for  a larger  expansion  of 
esthetic  development  and  apprecia- 
tion. Forests  primeval  that  hitherto 
had  been  mere  obstacles  to  land-use 
or  at  best  happy  hunting  grounds 
and  ready  supplies  of  fuel  and 
building  timbers  now  took  on, 
under  the  teachings  of  Thoreau, 
Alcott,  Emerson,  Bryant  and  the 
new  American  intelligentsia,  steeped 


in  German  romanticism  and  Eng- 
lish sentimentalism,  a new  elegance 
and  romantic  appeal.  America,  like 
a rich  Renaissance  duke,  could  af- 
ford to  patronize  the  arts  in  a big 
way.  The  conservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  the  baroque  charms  of 
formal  parks  became  the  vogue. 

It  is  to  these  romantic  origins 
that  a great  part  of  our  conserva- 
tion movement  may  be  traced.  The 
crusader  spirit  marking  the  earlier 
Rooseveltian  conservationism  of  a 
generation  ago  still  re-echoed  the 
fervid  feeling  of  the  old  McGuffey 
classic:  Woodman  Spare  That  Tree! 

At  the  very  outset  of  any  con- 
sideration of  the  objectives  of  con- 
servationist proposals  it  is  necessary 
fully  to  digest  the  shift  from  an 
economy  of  scarcity  to  an  impend- 
ing and  partially  realized  economy 
of  plenty.  When  the  implications 
of  this  shift  are  fully  canvassed, 
there  are  bound  to  be  disclosed  new 
relationships  between  business  and 
society,  between  business  and  in- 
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dustry  and  among  businessmen 
themselves  as  competitors.  All  of 
these  have  their  natural  and  logical 
consequences  in  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  government  as  reflected 
in  its  uses  of  public  planning. 

Aside  from  these  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  a change  in 
the  concept  of  conservation,  there 
are  equally  important  changes  in- 
volved  in  the  structure  and  pro- 
duction technique  of  industry  it- 
self. These  changes,  too,  are  bound 
to  have  their  far-reaching  social 
and  economic  effects. 

It  may  be  startling  to  the  casual 
observer  of  the  contemporary  scene 
to  be  told  that  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  only  now  emerging,  and 
that  tardily,  from  the  primitive 
stage  of  society  at  which  men  pro- 
cure their  sustenance  by  hunting 
and  fishing  and  the  collection  of 
natural  resources  as  they  could  be 
found  distributed  at  random  over 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  prevailing 
characteristic  of  this  primitive  stage 
was  the  lack  of  any  large  con- 
scious control  of  man  over  environ- 
ment. Such  forethought  as  was 
then  taken  had  to  do  with  the 
gathering  and  husbanding  of  natu- 
ral supplies  from  wherever  one  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  them. 

What  is  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  techniques 
is  the  fact  that  in  its  essential 
attitudes  manufacturing  industries 


still  persist  in  perpetuating  the 
naive  commercialism  of  Marco 
Polo,  collecting  wares  from  remote 
and  obscure  sources  to  cash  in  on 
rarity  and  difficulty  of  access. 

Agriculture,  which  has  long 
since  abandoned  these  primitive 
techniques,  today  achieves  products 
by  the  calculated  cultivation  and 
the  shaping  of  nature  by  animal 
and  vegetable  culture,  by  soil  treat- 
ment and  land-use,  rather  than  by 
blind  reliance  upon  picking  nuts, 
berries,  fruits  and  random  roots, 
or  by  depending  precariously  upon 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  problem 
of  manufacturing  has  been  in  the 
main  up  to  now  the  overcoming 
of  those  obstacles  to  use  which  are 
inherent  in  raw  materials  as  they 
are  drawn  from  natural  deposits. 
Manufacturing  processing  is  in  es- 
sence the  overcoming  of  these  nat- 
ural obstacles,  the  extent  of  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  variety, 
purity  or  suitability  in  the  natural 
supplies  of  raw  resources. 

When,  however,  the  field  of 
plastics  is  scanned,  a wholly  dif- 
ferent production  technique  is 
disclosed.  Here  the  intricate  ar- 
rangement of  mechanics  — lathes, 
grinders,  profilers,  planers — is  lack- 
ing. The  synthetic  product,  as- 
sembled by  chemists  to  product- 
specifications  with  an  increasing 
nicety,  can  be  poured  or  pressed 
into  the  precise  mold  to  come  out 
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perfect,  complete  and  finished  to 
a degree  rarely  attainable  by  costly 
machine  processing. 

The  basis  of  wealth  is  being 
radically  shifted  away  from  a scar' 
city  of  natural  supply  to  a readily 
controllable  artificial  supply.  In 
this  shift  the  farmer  will  become 
the  first  beneficiary.  Already  Henry 
Ford  has  thousands  of  acres  under 
cultivation  to  raise  the  versatile 
soy  bean.  The  timber  industry  is 
being  transformed  into  the  system' 
atic  cropping  of  more  rapidly 
growing  timber,  such  as  the  slash 
pines  of  Georgia  and  the  excelsior 
woods  of  Virginia.  Submarginal 
farm  land  and  sparsely  populated 
problem  areas  salvaged  by  foresta' 
tion  add  still  further  to  a store  of 
replaceable  raw  materials  which 
selective  logging  can  beneficially 
extend  and  perpetuate.  Pennsyl- 
vania  agriculture  may  be  counted 
on  to  supply  raw  materials  for  as 
yet  undreamed  of  uses  in  manu' 
facturing.  Fuel  energy  renewed  in 
the  grain  fields  and  farm  wastes  of 
future  agriculture;  the  hydrogena- 
tion of  coal  supplanting  dwindling 
petroleum  products;  the  economies 
and  esthetics  of  scrap  recovery, 
and  the  versatility  of  synthetic 
chemistry  can  be  safely  counted  on 
to  place  many  erstwhile  luxuries 
within  the  reach  of  increasing 
masses  of  consumers. 

While  we  are  being  carried 


away  by  the  romance  of  “ ersatz ” 
— industrial  synthetics  — it  is  the 
more  deeply  lying  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  deserve 
the  greater  study. 

The  medieval  alchemist,  had  he 
found  the  coveted  “Philosopher’s 
Stone’’;  a charlatan  Cagliostro, 
had  his  pretense  at  making  dia- 
monds before  the  bugging  eyes  of 
a gullible  Cardinal  Rohan  been 
valid,  could  easily  have  brought 
their  whole  contemporary  economic 
and  social  structure  down  into  dis- 
astrous ruin.  Yet  these  threatened 
miracles  could  hardly  have  com- 
pared with  the  marvelous  effects 
seen  to  arise  out  of  modern  indus- 
trial synthetics  in  its  precipitation 
of  a new  mode  of  industrial  opera- 
tion. 

Little  excuse  remains  for  the  ab- 
stinence that  marked  the  scarcity 
of  a former  day  when  the  pessimis- 
tic Malthus  saw  in  population 
growth  or  retardation  the  indices 
of  starvation  and  poverty.  Price, 
lacking  support  of  natural  scarcity, 
must  now  look  to  artificial  control 
over  supplies  expansible  at  will 
by  the  chemist,  the  forester,  the 
farmer  and  the  prosaic  scrap-man 
And  if  conservation  moves  in  that 
direction,  whose,  in  a democracy, 
shall  be  the  decision  as  to  rates  and 
directions  of  flow  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods? 
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Saving  Soils 

By  J.  Hansell  French, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Chairman,  Penn'a  Soil  Conservation  Board 


Soil  and  soil  -fertility  are  basic  to  sustained  prosperity.  Land-killing 
takes  on  criminal  aspects  once  population  has  outgrown  supplies  of 
free  land.  Today,  critical  discrimination  in  land  classification  for  best 
land  uses  is  concentrating  intensive  cultivation  and  soil  conservation 
upon  a more  careful  selection  of  farm  lands.  These  superior  agricul- 
tural areas  can  be  conserved  only  by  the  wider  cooperation  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  French's  article. 


In  recent  years,  public  attitude 
toward  the  land  has  changed.  Dur- 
ing  the  years  when  farm  lands 
were  being  settled  the  conviction 
grew  that  a man’s  handling  of  his 
land  could  affect  only  his  own 
well-being.  Whether  he  farmed 
well  or  whether  he  farmed  poorly, 
society,  it  was  felt,  held  no  stake 
in  the  matter.  The  roots  of  the  con- 
viction sank  deep  while  there  was 
free  land.  But  since  the  supply  of 
free  land  has  become  exhausted  the 
concept  of  the  relationship  of  the 
farmer  and  rancher  to  society  in 
general  has  undergone  a change.  It 
has  become  a matter  of  public  con- 
cern. Society  has  taken  inventory 
of  the  land  resources  and  found 
that  50  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  ruined  by  erosion  and  that 
100  million  acres  are  approaching 
ruin  as  a consequence  of  improper 
land  use. 

The  new  concept  assumes  that 
society  has  an  interest  in  the  pri- 
vately owned  farm,  forest,  and 
gracing  lands  of  the  country  which 


is  at  least  equal  to  the  interest  of 
the  owner  himself.  It  recognizes  in 
the  soil  a basic  national  resource 
which  is  not  only  destructible,  but 
irreplaceable. 

If  this  assumption  is  sound,  ob- 
viously it  imposes  new  duties  on 
both  the  landowner  and  society.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  society  to  as- 
sist the  landowner  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  lands,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  landowner  so  to  use 
his  lands  as  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
its  fertility  in  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety. Only  through  full  coopera- 
tion between  landowner  and  so- 
ciety, each  recognuing  the  re- 
sponsibility and  bearing  a share  of 
it,  can  posterity  expect  to  inherit 
fertile  fields  and  forests  rather  than 
eroded  slopes  and  barren  plains. 

This  new  appreciation  of  the 
partnership  that  exists  between 
farmer  or  rancher  and  society  has 
found  expression  in  the  passage  of 
State  soil  conservation  district  laws. 
Since  January  1,  1937,  the  legisla- 
tures of  22  States,  including  Penn- 
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sylvania,  have  passed  laws  provid- 
mg  for  the  creation  of  soil  conser- 
vation  districts.  Bills  providing  for 
similar  laws  are  being  considered 
for  introduction  in  the  legislatures 
of  other  States. 

Soil  erosion  is  a natural  process. 
It  began  with  the  first  rain,  the 
first  wind.  Under  natural  condi- 
tions,  however,  it  rarely  proceeds  at 
a pace  faster  than  that  at  which  soil 
is  formed  by  the  deliberate  pro- 
cesses which  nature  employs  to 
build  soil.  Before  man  began  to  cul- 
tivate crops  and  graze  great  herds 
there  was  no  reoord  of  serious  ac- 
celeration in  the  rate  of  soil  erosion 
anywhere  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Everywhere  that  plants 
would  grow  the  soil  lay  protected 
by  a covering  of  vegetation.  The 
forces  which  built  soil  and  the 
forces  which  transported  it  oper- 
ated in  natural  balance.  This  bal- 
ance was  upset  by  agriculture  and 
herding.  Everyone  knows  the  story. 
Forests  were  cut  down  to  make  way 
for  farms,  the  prairie  sod  was 
turned,  exposing  the  bare  soil  di- 
rectly to  the  winds  and  the  rains; 
and  the  topsoil  consequently  began 
to  blow  and  wash  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

The  effects  of  this  acceleration 
in  the  speed  of  erosion  are  far- 
reaching.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  land  that  is  misused  and 
abused  but  reach  out  to  injure  other 


lands  and  the  works  of  man  far 
removed.  Along  the  trail  of  ad- 
vanced erosion  one  sees  impover- 
ished land  and  impoverished  fam- 
ilies and  communities,  for  erosion 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  family 
and  community,  cutting  their  bases 
of  support  from  under  them.  One 
sees  damaged  roads,  highways,  and 
railroads.  One  sees  the  products 
of  erosion  clogging  stream  channels, 
reservoirs,  ditches,  and  harbors, 
causing  losses  in  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  municipal 
water  supplies.  One  sees  unre- 
strained erosion  destroying  the 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  con- 
tributing to  greater  floods,  and  re- 
ducing the  value  of  engineering 
works  and  farms  downstream. 

Wind  and  rain  are  natural 
forces.  They  follow  no  pattern  laid 
down  by  man.  They  respect  neith- 
er his  fence  lines  nor  his  property 
lines.  Soil  carried  by  water  moves 
from  the  crests  of  the  ridges  down 
to  the  bottom  lands  along  the 
streams.  Therefore,  if  the  man  on 
the  hillside  does  nothing  to  hold 
his  soil  and  water  where  they  be- 
long, there’s  nothing  much  the  man 
down  below  can  do  but  grin  and 
bear  it  when  his  crops  and  his 
good  soil  are  buried  by  sand  and 
gravel  and  raw  clay  from  eroded 
fields  higher  up.  Nor  is  there  much 
an  individual  farmer  can  do  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  his  neigh- 
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bors  to  prevent  a dust  storm. 

Single-handed  combat  with  ero- 
sion is  costly  and  can  never  be 
anything  but  piecemeal.  There  is 
only  one  style  of  attack  that  seems 
worthwhile,  that  seems  to  hold 
promise  of  success;  and  that  is  to 
begin  the  attack  where  the  erosion 
begins:  at  the  crests  of  the  ridges, 
and  work  down,  field  by  field,  to 
the  stream  banks  in  the  valley  be- 
low. This  style  of  attack  would 
begin  at  the  center  of  a dust  area 
and  move,  section  by  section,  to- 
wards its  outskirts. 

Erodible  slopes  and  plains  would 
again  be  clothed  with  trees  or  grass, 
cultivated  crops  would  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  less  erodible  slopes  and 
nonerodible  lands.  Sloping  fields 
would  be  protected  by  such  safe- 
guards as  strip  cropping,  terraces, 
and  other  measures.  Soil-saving  and 
soil-improving  rotations  would  dis- 
place soil-depleting  and  erosion- 
aggravation  of  unwise  cropping 
systems.  Such  a program  can  suc- 
ceed only  through  cooperative  ef- 
fort, neighbor  with  neighbor,  com- 
munity with  community,  working 
when  necessary  with  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  then  only  when  the  program 


is  formulated  by  the  people  who 
live  on  the  land  and  when  its  con- 
trol is  held  tightly  in  their  hands. 
The  soil-conservation  districts  laws 
are  the  machinery  which  promises 
to  aid  this  transformation  in  a man- 
ner acceptable  in  a democracy. 

Pennsylvania’s  soil  conservation 
or  districting  law  is  Act  No.  557 
of  1937. 

Under  this  law  Pennsylvania’s 
first  soil  conservation  board  was 
organized  on  October  13,  1937.  It 
includes  Major  B.  M.  Wass,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  executive  secre- 
tary and  the  following  members: 
Warren  Van  Dyke,  State  Secretary 
of  Highways;  Dr.  James  F.  Bo- 
gardus.  State  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters;  Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
director  of  the  State  College  Ex- 
periment Station;  Charles  R.  Ry- 
der, chief  engineer  of  the  State 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Board, 
and  Harry  O.  Kimmel,  federal  soil 
conservation  coordinator  for  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  author  of  this 
article  as  chairman. 

Districts  are  already  being  or- 
ganized including  parts  of  Alle- 
gheny, Westmoreland,  Indiana, 
Cambria,  Fayette  and  York  Coun- 
ties. Lancaster  County  has  filed  a 
petition.  Additional  petitions  are 
before  the  Board  for  early  action. 


“The  national  purpose  is  to  utilize  the  resources  in  such  a way  as  to  maxi - 
mize  the  material  and  cultural  well-being  of  the  population." — George  Soule. 
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Timber  destruction  resulting  from 


forest  fires. 


Courtesy  of  Pa.  Department  of  Highways 


Forest  resources  possible  with  proper  conservation 
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Silting  of  reservoirs  resulting  from  uncontrolled  soil  erosion. 


Strip  cropping  tor  soil  conservation. 


Old  King  Coal 

By  Dr.  George  H.  Ashley, 

Chief  Geologist, 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


Coal  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  modern  industrialism.  The  de- 
velopment of  steam  power  with  coal  not  only  made  possible  the  rise 
of  the  factory  system  but  it  also  has  played  a major  role  in  the  locali- 
zation, the  concentrations  and  the  migration  of  industry.  This  has 
special  meaning  for  Pennsylvania  as  a major  coal  producing  State. 


Coal,  though  known  for  over 
two  thousand  years,  has  come  into 
extensive  use  only  within  the  past 
century.  Before  that,  wood  or  char- 
coal  made  from  wood  were  the 
world’s  fuels.  But  wood  does  not 
grow  fast  enough  to  sustain  mod' 
ern  industry  even  were  we  to  de- 
vote  all  available  land  to  its  growth. 
Early  iron  furnaces  of  Pennsyb 
vania,  though  of  only  5 or  10  ton 
capacity,  turned  to  anthracite  be' 
cause  they  had  exhausted  the  avail' 
able  supplies  of  wood  for  charcoal. 
What  would  happen  to  the  mod' 
ern  1,000  ton  furnaces  under  the 
same  conditions?  Imagine  a loco- 
motive  drawing  a 125'car  train 
operating  on  wood  fuel. 

Coal  has  had  a limited  use  in 
Western  Europe  for  several  hum 
dred  years  for  smithing,  steam' 
making  and  household  use  and 
later  for  making  gas  and  smelting 
iron  and  other  metals.  The  use  of 
coal  has  grown  until  about  \]/i 
billion  tons  a year  are  in  use  in 
the  world.  Of  this  the  United 
States  normally  produces  about  600 
million  tons  and  Pennsylvania  has 


produced  as  high  as  178  million  of 
bituminous  coal  and  98  million 
short  tons  of  anthracite. 

But  what  of  the  world  after  coal 
is  gone?  The  known  coal  resources 
in  the  world  include  over  7 trillion 
short  tons;  5 1/2  trillion  in  North 
America,  trillion  in  the  United 
States  of  which  about  100  billion 
tons  lies  in  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
world  is  using  only  about  l]/2  bib 
lion  tons  a year  it  would  seem 
that  this  supply  should  last  the 
world  nearly  5,000  years.  But  of 
the  5j/2  trillion  tons  in  North 
America  over  3 trillion  tons  are 
lignite  and  sub'bituminous  coal 
with  25  to  50  percent  water  that 
must  be  taken  out  before  the  coal 
can  be  used  effectively.  These  coals 
are  exceedingly  bulky,  must  be 
shipped  in  box  cars  to  prevent  dis' 
integrating  and  are  troublesome  to 
handle  and  use.  Of  the  2,150  bib 
lion  tons  left,  only  20  billion  are 
anthracite  and  the  rest  bituminous 
of  many  grades,  some  of  which  are 
of  low  rank  containing  from  10  to 
17  percent  moisture.  Further, 
many  of  these  coal  beds  are  only 
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one  to  two  feet  thick  and  very  ex- 
pensive to  mine,  or  lie  very  deep, 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  mining. 
A study  in  Indiana  and  Jefferson 
counties  revealed  that  in  the  area 
tested  43  percent  of  the  coal  was 
under  2 feet  thick,  63  percent 
under  3 feet  and  only  9 percent 
over  4 feet  thick,  most  of  which 
has  since  been  mined  out. 

Pennsylvania  is  ninth  among  the 
States  in  its  original  supply  of  coal 
but  of  the  21,819  million  tons 
mined  in  the  United  States  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1936,  9,797  million  or  al- 
most half  has  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  Pennsylvania  has 
many  billions  of  tons  of  coal  left, 
most  of  her  thick  and  low-cost  coal 
has  been  taken.  When  the  rest  is 
gone  many  industries  may  move 
from  Pennsylvania  to  other  States 
still  having  large  quantities  of  low- 
cost  coals.  Already  in  many  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields  mining  of  the 
low-cost  coals  is  nearly  completed 
and  the  mines  have  been  closed; 
towns  have  declined,  local  markets 
for  farmers  have  gone  and  disre- 
pair and  poverty  have  replaced  the 
old  appearance  of  business  and 
prosperity. 

Aside  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
low-cost  coal,  the  industry  as  a 
whole  has  suffered  from  a compe- 
tition with  oil  and  natural  gas  and 
the  increased  use  of  water  power. 
Competition  from  water  power — 


“white  coal” — will  continue  indefi- 
nitely unless  the  climate  changes. 
But  the  amount  of  water  power 
available  is  limited.  In  1923  the 
installed  horse  power  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was:  steam  5,500,000  h.p., 
water  150,000  h.p.,  or  as  97.3  is 
to  2,7.  If  every  bit  of  the  water 
power  in  Pennsylvania  were  de- 
veloped it  would  supply  only  a 
small  part  of  our  present  power 
needs.  The  Giant  Power  survey 
made  about  15  years  ago  showed 
that  at  that  time  only  39,080,000 
tons  of  coal  were  used  for  power. 
As  Pennsylvania  in  1923  produced 
265,219,000  short  tons  of  coal, 
and  exported  only  about  105,000,- 
000  tons,  the  rest,  160  million  tons 
must  have  been  used  in  the  State, 
for  heat,  power,  coke-making,  etc. 

At  present  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
supplying  much  heat  and  power 
that  otherwise  would  be  supplied 
by  coal.  The  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  region 
passed  its  zenith  years  ago  (Penn- 
sylvania oil  did  so  in  1891)  and 
while  the  supplies  in  this  area  will 
last  many  years,  they  are  gradually 
dwindling.  What  is  true  here  will 
be  true  of  the  other  fields  of  the 
United  States  in  time.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  years  and  not  of  centuries. 
The  oil  shales  in  the  Western 
States  and  importations  from  South 
America  will  prolong  the  use  of 
oil  and  its  competition  with  coal. 
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Then  coal  must  again  take  up  the 
load.  Germany  is  already  making 
part  of  her  supply  of  oil  from 
coal.  Coal  may  again  be  king  in 
the  industrial  realm! 

What  then?  Increased  efficiency 
has  already  cut  heavily  into  the 
demand  for  coal.  We  shall  con- 
tinue  to  get  more  heat,  power  and 
light  from  a ton  of  coal,  increasing 
its  value  and  delaying  its  exhaus- 
tion.  The  future  will  see  no  coal 
except  anthracite  burned  in  the 
raw,  but  with  its  valuable  chemical 
elements  first  removed  and  the  resi' 
dual  char  and  gas  alone  used  for 
heating.  There  will  be  very  little 
waste  except  the  waste  in  the  trans- 
formation  processes,  which  will  be 
more  than  made  up  in  the  greater 
efficiency  of  its  use  as  gas  and 
char,  the  latter  probably  powdered. 
The  cost  of  all  this  will  be  much 
higher  than  at  present;  the  coal 
mining  industry  probably  will  be 
so  planned  that  its  units  will  be 
long  lived  and  much  of  the  coal 
will  go  directly  into  power  to  be 
distributed  as  electricity  to  prop' 
erly  located  manufacturing  areas. 


And,  when  all  the  coal  is  gone? 
Power  and  heat  delivered  electri- 
cally will  still  come  from  falling 
water,  wind,  tides  and  waves,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  must  continue  to 
come  from  the  sun  indirectly.  The 
sun’s  heat  at  high  noon,  summer 
solstice,  where  vertical  and  at  sea 
level,  is  about  equivalent  to  one 
horse  power  per  square  yard,  equiv- 
alent to  about  1/6  of  a continuous 
horse  power  less  storage  losses,  or 
about  800  continuous  horse  power 
per  acre  without  clouds.  In  the 
latitude  of  Pennsylvania  under 
present  conditions  of  atmosphere 
not  more  than  100  to  200  continu- 
ous horse  power  could  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  ground  if  utilized 
without  loss.  Imagine  the  area  re- 
quired to  supply  Pennsylvania’s 
industries,  railways  and  heat  for 
all  purposes.  Wind  mills?  Even  if 
wind  mills  20  feet  in  diameter  will 
yield  % horse  power  with  a 16 
mile  wind,  how  much  of  the  time 
do  we  have  a 16  mile  wind?  Ob- 
viously we  can  replace  the  heat 
and  power  now  derived  from  coal 
sources,  but  at  what  cost? — with 
what  net  gain? 


“One'third  of  our  continental  land  area  is  still  most  valuable  for  forest 
purposes.  Six  million  people  get  their  daily  bread  from  industries  dependent 
on  forest  resources.  Farm  woodlands  help  support  two  and  one-half  million 
farm  families  each  year.” — F.  A.  Silcox,  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service. 
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The  Third  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference 

Under  the  auspices  of  The  Amer- 
ican  Wildlife  Institute,  was  held 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  14, 
15,  16  and  17,  1938. 

Accompanying  a series  of  con- 
ferences  extending  from  Monday 
morning  at  nine  o’clock  to  Wednes- 
day night  there  was  presented  to 
record  crowds  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  well  organized  exhibits 
of  wildlife  and  outdoor  activity 
staged  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  this  exhibit  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  played  an  impor- 
tant part,  not  only  in  providing  an 
exhibit  which  continued  a major 
center  of  attraction  throughout  the 
week  but  which  also  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  a variety  of 
State  governmental  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  exhibit  dram- 
atized effectively  the  cooperative 
relationships  between  various  fields 
of  State  administration, — the  State 
Department  of  Forests  and  Wat- 
ers, Game  Commission,  Fish  Com- 
mission, Publicity  Commission  and 
State  Planning  Board.  Pennsylvania 
was  well  represented  in  the  series 
of  conference  discussions  by  Mr. 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, who  discussed  the  subject 
“How  Best  to  Plan  for  Wildlife 


in  Land  Management?”  and  by 
Mr.  Richard  Gerstel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Township  Supervisors 

Seventeenth  Annual  Convention 
held  in  Altoona,  February  8 and 
9,  1938. 

Among  a variety  of  timely  topics 
that  of  local  planning  and  zoning 
held  special  interest  for  public 
planners.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
F.  A.  Pitkin  explained  to  the  250 
township  supervisors  present  the 
workings  of  the  new  legislation  for 
township  planning  and  zoning. 
Other  topics  covered  had  to  do 
with  rural  and  State  cooperation 
with  townships,  centralization  in 
government,  home-rule  and  budg- 
etary difficulties. 

Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin 

February  meeting  held  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
on  February  16,  1938. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  composed  of 
legislative,  administrative  and  plan- 
ning representatives  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  ordinarily  holds 
meetings  in  the  Delaware  Basin. 
The  meeting  in  Albany  was  held 
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at  the  request  of  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  so 
that  they  might  meet  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  become 
more  familiar  with  the  Commis- 
sion’s  work  on  water  problems  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin.  Hon. 
Ellwood  J.  Turner,  Pennsylvania 
Assemblyman,  Vice  - chairman  of 
the  Commission,  at  the  dinner 
which  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  by  the 
New  York  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
spoke  of  New  York  State’s  great 
interest  in  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  due  to  the  fact  that  New 
York  City  is  dependent  upon  the 
Upper  Delaware  as  a source  of 
further  water  supply. 

Harrisburg  Council 
of  Social  Agencies 

Luncheon  Meeting  Held  At  The 
Harrisburg  Civic  Club,  March  3. 

Many  local  civic  leaders,  to- 
gether with  Charles  V.  Doyle, 
Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Housing  Board,  and  F.  A.  Pitkin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  participated  in 
this  panel  discussion  on  public 
housing  for  the  Capital  City. 

Vance  C.  McCormick  presided 
at  the  meeting.  Other  local  leaders 
taking  part  included  Sidney  Han- 
dler and  Paul  Rhoades  of  the  Har- 
risburg Housing  Board. 

The  following  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  Harrisburg  Metro- 


politan Area  from  a housing  proj- 
ect were  enumerated: 

1.  A gain  in  aesthetic  values  through  the 
substitution  of  well'designed  housing  de* 
velopments  for  our  existing  slums. 

2.  A gain  in  public  health  levels  with  at' 
tendant  savings  in  cost  of  public  services 
in  this  field. 

3.  Diminution  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin' 
quency,  resulting  in  savings  in  cost  of 
police  and  other  public  services. 

4.  Preservation  of  private  property  from  the 
depreciating  effects  of  spreading  slum  con' 
ditions. 

5.  Preservation  of  the  public  tax  base,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  higher  tax  rates. 

6.  Avoidance  of  enforced  migration  to  out' 
lying  portions  of  the  city  and  to  the  sur' 
rounding  suburbs  with  its  attendant  un' 
economic  duplication  of  public  services. 

American  Institute  of  Architects 
(Southern  Pennsylvania  Chapter) 
Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers 
(Harrisburg  Chapter) 

A series  of  three  evening  meet- 
ings held  at  the  Harrisburg  Civic 
Club,  February  9,  10  and  11. 

These  meetings  were  devoted  to 
a discussion  of  “Architectural  Con- 
crete” by  O.  E.  McMullen,  Struc- 
tural Engineer,  Portland  Cement 
Association,  and  C.  A.  Maclaren, 
Construction  Superintendent,  Port- 
land Cement  Association.  While 
the  discussions  dealt  primarily  with 
the  mechanics  of  cement  mixture 
and  concrete  construction,  they  in- 
dicated the  expanding  uses  of  con- 
crete in  the  development  of  a suit- 
able type  of  architectural  design. 

March  10-11 — Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Sewage  Works  Association, 
(S;acy'Trent  Hotel)  Sec.,  John  R.  Downes, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

March  23-25 — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Mosquito  Extermination  Associa' 
tion.  (Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall)  Sec., 
Thomas  J.  Headlee,  State  Experiment  Sta' 
tion.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

April  19-22 — New  Orleans,  La. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects.  (Roose' 
velt  Hotel)  Exec.  Sec.,  E.  C.  Kemper,  1741 
New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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elkins  park. — Deemed  neces' 
sary  to  meet  conditions  in  rapidly 
growing  Cheltenham  Township,  a 
vast  extension  of  sewer  trunk  lines 
throughout  the  township  at  a cost 
of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars 
is  proposed  by  the  township  board 
of  commissioners.  Another  pro 
posal  by  the  commissioners  is  for 
construction  of  an  incinerator  plant, 
which  would  eliminate  several 
dumps  considered  objectionable  by 
township  residents.  The  two  iim 
provements  would  be  financed  by 
a $350,000  bond  issue,  to  be  voted 
upon  at  a special  election  on  May 
17,  the  date  of  the  Spring  Primary. 

Jenkintown. — Designed  to  de- 
termine  whether  the  prescribed 
courses  of  the  Jenkintown  schools 
are  in  keeping  with  the  high  stand' 
ards  of  the  community  and  how 
the  curriculum  compares  with  that 
of  neighboring  schools,  a compre' 
hensive  survey  of  the  curriculum 
of  this  Borough’s  schools  is  now 
under  way.  The  survey  is  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Herbert  S.  Bruner  of  the  Co 
lumbia  University  Teachers  Cob 
lege,  nationally  known  curriculum 
consultant. 

WAYNE.— Climaxing  a 40  year 
fight  by  public'Spirited  citizens  to 


rehabilitate  a deplorable  slum  area, 
the  government’s  slum'dearance 
and  low- rent  housing  project  in  this 
borough,  Highland  Homes,  is  ready 
for  occupancy. 

Dwelling  rents  for  the  51  mod' 
ern  apartments  will  average  only 
$4.55  per  room  per  month,  exdu' 
sive  of  utilities.  An  additional 
charge  for  heat  and  hot  water  will 
average  about  $2.31  per  room. 

Highland  Homes  replaces  a large 
stable  erected  40  years  ago  by  a 
railroad  contractor.  The  stalls  sub' 
sequently  were  converted  into  “liv- 
ing”  quarters  for  the  railroad  labor' 
ers,  and  the  stable  was  gradually 
enlarged  until  40  families  were 
housed  under  overcrowded  and 
highly  insanitary  conditions. 

Since  no  local  housing  body  has 
been  set  up  in  Delaware  County 
where  Highland  Homes  is  situated, 
the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  will 
operate  the  project  until  it  can  be 
leased  to  a local  housing  authority 
under  provisions  of  the  Wagner' 
Steagall  Act. 

Erratum : As  a result  of  reorientation  of  the 
Relief  structure  within  the  State,  the  three  Social 
Security  categories  of  assistance  listed  in  the 
February  Issue  have  been  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  since  July  1, 
1937.  when  the  Bureau  of  Assistance,  Department 
of  Welfare,  went  out  of  existence.  During  the 
last  half  of  1937  they  continued  to  be  admin- 
istered locally  by  the  County  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  Boards,  but  since  January  1,  1938,  when 
the  County  MAF  Boards  were  abolished  by  law, 
these  three  categories  and  also  General  Assistance, 
or  direct  relief,  have  been  administered  locally  by 
the  various  County  Boards  of  Assistance,  created 
by  the  Public  Assistance  Law. — Editor. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA;  A REGION- 
AL GEOGRAPHY.”  — Raymond  E. 
Murphy  and  Marion  Murphy,  The 
Pennsylvania  Boo\  Service,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  1937.  591  pp. 

This  text,  with  commendable  courage, 
seeks  to  break  away  from  the  stereo- 
typed geographical  routine  with  its  pre- 
occupations with  political  boundaries 
and  superficial  land-forms.  Instead,  the 
authors  attempt  to  proceed  from  the 
“natural  setting”  of  Pennsylvania  popu- 
lation to  a scientific  retrospect  of  “land- 
scapes of  the  past.”  From  this  setting 
and  background  the  authors  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  “Pennsylvania  to- 
day” winding  up  with  a brief  glance 
into  the  future  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
chapter  entitled  “The  Changing  Scene.” 
The  authors  start  out  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  analyzing  and  appraising 
Pennsylvania  as  an  aggregate  of  regional 
structures, — physical,  economic  and  so- 
cial. “Only  in  a political  sense  is  Penn- 
sylvania a unit.  If  the  State  were  a 
nation  it  would  be  strikingly  difficult 
to  defend  because  of  the  lack  of  natural 
boundaries.”  This  is  undoubtedly  a long 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  should 
command  the  encouragement  of  all 
realists  in  the  public  planning  field.  So 
much  good  characterizes  this  pioneer 
text  that  it  seems  in  a sense  unpardon- 
able to  deplore  the  failure  of  the  au- 
thors to  carry  their  thesis  to  its  logical 
completion  in  the  consideration  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  only  as  an  aggregate 
of  regions,  but  also  in  its  orientation 
within  the  larger  aggregate  of  regions, 
varying  portions  of  which  constitute 
the  political  total  we  call  “Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A GAME 
WARDEN.” — Frederick  E.  Jorgensen, 
Stephen  Dave  Press,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont, 1937.  161  pp.  17  Illustrations; 
7 Charts. 

This  modest  book  of  homely  observa- 
tions and  humorous  adventure  pictures 
not  only  the  process  by  which  many 
of  our  foreign  immigrants  have  been 


transformed  into  our  best  citizens,  but 
also  the  great  progress  in  public  game 
management  accomplished  within  the 
past  quarter  of  a century.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life to  contrast  the  present  vision  and 
sanity  characterizing  not  only  the  ad- 
ministration of  game  preservation  but 
also  that  of  sportsmen  generally  as  com- 
pared with  the  callous  savagery  of  a 
generation  ago. 

“LAND  USE  IN  NORTHERN 
MINNESOTA.  — Oscar  B.  Jesness, 
Reynold  I.  J^owell,  and  Associates,  The 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1935. 
338  pp. 

“With  half  its  privately  owned  lands 
tax  delinquent,  millions  of  acres  return- 
ing to  public  ownership,  a per  capita 
debt  twice  as  large  as  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  State,  and  large  areas  in  no  eco- 
nomic use  whatever,  northeast  Minne- 
sota . . . faces  a serious  situation.”  Un- 
happily, this  same  statement  might  be 
made  with  equal  force  of  an  increas- 
ing portion  of  our  own  State.  It  is  en- 
couraging, therefore,  that  the  authors 
of  this  volume  have  arrived  at  what 
they  believe  to  be  a suitable  remedy. 


“SOME  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC TRENDS.  IN  LEBANON 
COUNTY.” — N-  M.  Grier.  Ph.D., 
1937.  166  pp. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Lebanon 
County  Historical  Society  at  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  December  17,  1937,  Dr.  N.  M. 
Grier  has  attempted  an  analytical  ap- 
praisal of  the  resources  and  modes  of 
wealth  production  for  a single  county. 
While  Dr.  Grier’s  paper  constitutes 
what  it  is  hoped  may  be  an  initial 
chapter  in  a more  extended  and  con- 
tinuous inventory  of  his  county,  it  does 
bring  out  sharply  the  necessity  for  much 
more  intimate  and  detailed  statistical 
data  than  is  now  readily  available  to 
public  planning. 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 
Plan  Age 

February  1938 

Devoted  to  health  conservation.  Articles  of 
special  interest  are: 

“Medicine  in  Transition.”  — Louis  S. 
Reed.  p.  25. 

“Income  and  Health.” — George  St.  J. 
Perrott,  p.  34. 

“Group  Medicine  in  Practice.” — William 
C.  Kirkpatrick,  p.  39. 

“Observations  on  Group  Medicine.” — 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.  p.  44. 
Engineering  News-Record 
February  10,  1938 

“Development  in  Soil  Knowledge.” — 
Glennon  Gilboy.  p.  241. 

“Civil  Engineering  Research.” — S.  C.  Hoi' 
lister,  p.  243. 

Present  methods  for  analysis  of  soil  char' 
actenstics  for  purposes  other  than  agri- 
cultural  use.  The  first  of  these  two  arti- 
cles  covers  “Knowledge  of  settlement, 
earth-dam  design,  compaction  of  embank' 
ments  and  yielding  of  dam  foundations.” 
The  second  one  covers  “Extension  of 
knowledge  in  soils,  hydraulics  and  struc- 
tures  paralleled  by  development  of  prac- 
tice.” 

The  Independent  Monthly  (Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America) 

February  1938 

“Compact  Commission  Checks  Oil  Sup* 
ply.”— p.  12. 

Faced  with  gasoline  in  storage  in  excess 
of  80,000,000  barrels,  the  greatest  for  this 
season  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com' 
mission  met  at  Oklahoma  City  on  Janu' 
ary  18  and  heard  suggestions  on  how  to 
curtail  mounting  inventories  of  both  gaso' 
line  and  crude  oil  in  order  that  serious 
waste  of  a valuable  natural  resource  might 
not  result. 

We  the  People 

February  1,  1938 

“Coal:  Earle  Asks  Federal  Ownership  of 
Anthracite;  Battles  Discriminatory  Coal 
Freight  Rates  Before  ICC.” 
(“Pennsylvania  in  Review”) — p.  11. 

Reviews  the  Governor’s  program  for 
dealing  with  both  anthracite  and  bitumi' 
nous  coal  fields  and  ways  to  eliminate 
blighted  areas  and  reduce  hardships  of 
unemployment  in  coal  fields.  Points  out 
that  as  a result  of  unfavorable  economic 
conditions,  chief  of  which  is  rate  dis' 
crimination,  there  has  occurred  a decline 
“from  peak  production  of  99,600,000 
tons  of  anthracite  in  1917  . . . to  49,500,' 
000  tons  in  1933.  Raised  itself  to  a puny 
54,264,000  tons  in  1936.” 

The  New  Republic 

February  16,  1938 

“A  Little  Light  on  Coal.”  (“Other 
People’s  Money”) — John  T.  Flynn,  p.44. 

A somewhat  unfriendly  discussion  of 
unfavorable  aspects  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“Little  NRA”,  better  known  as  the  Guf' 
fey  Coal  Commission,  in  hiking  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  at  a time  when  Penn' 
sylvania’s  coal  industry  is  being  menaced 
by  the  “effective  competition  of  other 
kinds  of  fuel — oil,  natural  gas,  electricity.” 


Pennsylvania  Game  News 

February  1938 

“Early  Day  Conservation.”— Capt.  Leo 
F.  S.  Horan. 

As  far  back  as  1760,  Pennsylvania  ail' 
thorities  were  interested  in  preserving 
wild  life  through  regulation  of  hunting 
privileges.  Even  then,  despite  their  “fix' 
ers”,  some  pretty  stiff  penalties  were 
meted  out. 
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Raw  Materials  in  Peace  and  War — Eugene 
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Regional  Shifts  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  In' 
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burgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1935.  197  pp. 
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Reptiles  of  North  America — Raymond  L. 
Ditmars,  Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  1936.  476  pp. 
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Twenty-five  Years  a Game  Warden — Fred' 
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♦See  Book  Review  preceding  page. 
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The  Farmer 
In  The  Dell 


Heigho! — the  farmer  in  the  dell  is  not  all  a matter  of  pretty 
beasties  and  perfumed  posies.  Those  who  seek  fond  escapes  from 
the  boredom  of  jaded  or  distracted  nerves  in  the  simple  life  of  the 
farm  quite  miss  the  end  and  justification  of  farm  life.  They  miss 
it  quite  as  much  as  those  who  applaud  the  rescue  of  humans  from 
the  dull  drudgery  of  the  factory  by  the  increasing  labor 'saving  tech- 
nology  of  machines.  C.Farmers  have  been  glorified  as  the  last  line 
of  defense  for  democracy  against  autocracy.  And  yet  farms  are 
rigorously  regimented  by  the  orderly  procession  of  the  seasons  and 
driven  to  collective  securities  by  the  spasmodic  hazards  of  fire, 
storm,  drought  and  flood.  The  farmer’s  chief  and  often  his  sole 
claim  to  liberty  lies  in  such  primitive  self'sufficiency  as  the  direct 
and  often  uneven  contest  with  nature  may  grudgingly  yield  him. 
C.The  true  farmer  lives  by,  for  and  on  his  farm.  Yet  niggardly  as 
were  the  returns  for  his  labors  in  pioneer  days  they  carried  with 
them  more  opulence  and  dignity  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  rapidly 
urbanizing  farmer  of  today,  caught  in  the  intricate  toils  of  business 
enterprise.  Today  the  farmer  (ironically  enough)  finds  himself  im' 
poverished  by  his  sales  rather  than  by  his  purchases.  Clf,  now, 
agriculture  retaliates  upon  a shortsighted  and  rapacious  industrial' 
ism  by  itself  resorting  to  the  price'and'profit  techniques  of  business 
enterprise,  we  shall  have  entered  into  an  era  of  cut'throat  com' 
petition  as  violent  and  destructive  as  any  sectional  strife  and  as 
ruthless  as  any  class  struggle.  <LAny  means  for  preserving  and  ex' 
tending  the  “production  for  use  rather  than  for  profit”  concept  of 
life,  which  is  the  fine  heritage  of  the  American  farmer,  should  be 
applauded  and  abetted.  Its  triumph  spells  the  beneficial  survival  of 
the  democratic  mode,  as  embodied  in  the  wise  planning  of  our 
resources  to  social  rather  than  to  selfishly  individualistic  ends. 
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Pennsylvania 

Agriculture 

By  Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean, 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Pennsylvania  farming  has  traditionally  led  the  entire  national  field 
since  the  days  when  William  Penn  and  Pastorious  brought  in  the 
successive  migrations  of  German  Pietists  and  other  sturdy  West 
European  stocks,  to  till  the  great  limestone  valleys.  The  essentials  of 
their  success  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  practical  formula: 
Livestock  -f-  Lime  -j-  Crop  Rotation  -j-  Elbow  Grease,  of  which  the 
last  is  by  no  means  the  least. 


It  is  significant  that  Pennsyh 
vania,  noted  for  vast  deposits  of 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  minerals,  thou' 
sands  of  mills  and  factories  repre- 
senting  a great  diversity  of  indus- 
tries,  and  forests  covering  one-half 
the  area  of  the  State,  ranks  eleventh 
among  the  48  states  in  the  cash 
income  from  its  farms. 

A farm  business  of  nearly  $275,' 
000,000  a year  certainly  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Commonwealth. 
With  such  an  enormous  income  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  general 
public  recognizes  the  fundamental 
importance  of  Pennsylvania  agri' 
culture  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
State,  for  the  volume  of  our  farm 
business  is  a real  factor  in  the 
channels  of  trade. 

Though  farming  is  highly  sue' 
cessful,  and  is  constantly  advancing, 
the  more  general  application  of 
sound  principles  in  production  and 
marketing  will  result  in  greatly  in' 
creased  prosperity  for  our  farm 
people  and  better  economic  condi' 


tions  for  the  urban  population. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  among  the  most  for- 
tunate  in  the  world  in  having  such 
a large  number  of  unexcelled  mar' 
kets.  Practically  every  land-owner 
is  near  a good  market,  and  the 
net'work  of  hard'surfaced  roads 
throughout  the  State  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  deliver  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  second 
place,  our  easily  accessible  markets 
never  have  been  fully  supplied  with 
products  grown  on  our  own  farms. 
We  believe  there  are  greater  op- 
portunities for  aggressive  and  scien- 
tific farmers  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  program  of 
Pennsylvania  should  be  based  on 
land  classification.  Our  best  areas 
should  be  farmed  more  intensively 
with  a view  to  increasing  acre 
yields  at  a lower  unit  cost.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  we  must 
stress  scientific  land  management, 
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Pennsylvania  Agriculture 


improved  varieties,  and  disease  and 
insect  control.  The  less  productive 
or  marginal  and  submarginal  areas 
should  be  used  for  pasture,  forests, 
and  recreational  purposes. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
livestock  industry,  including  poub 
try,  is  the  backbone  of  Pennsylvania 
agriculture,  for  approximately  three' 
fourths  of  the  farm  income  is  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Splendid  progress  is  being  made  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  the  breeding 
and  management  of  better  herds 
and  flocks,  and  the  results  are 
clearly  reflected  not  only  on  these 
farms  but  in  the  total  farm  income 
of  the  State. 

Inasmuch  as  the  animal  industry 
must  continue  to  be  the  basic  farm 
enterprise,  there  will  be  marked  in' 
crease  in  the  acreage  of  crops  such 
as  alfalfa,  barley,  and  improved 
varieties  of  corn,  which  are  most 
important  to  the  livestock  business. 
Pasture  improvement  is  destined  to 
play  a larger  part  in  this  branch  of 
the  farm  enterprise. 

Our  livestock  enterprise  is  being 
associated  more  and  more  with  the 
growing  of  cash  crops.  This  policy 
is  sound  because  of  our  excellent 
markets  and  the  availability  of  a 
large  supply  of  animal  manures  on 
all  livestock  farms.  Furthermore,  in 
vegetable  gardening  and  in  orchard' 
ing  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  soil  organic  matter  by  the 
use  of  green  manures,  especially  in 
regions  where  the  rainfall  usually 


is  ample. 

The  whole  subject  of  marketing 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  our 
farmers.  Cooperation  is  becoming 
more  general.  It  is  conceded  that, 
if  we  are  to  make  further  advance' 
ment  in  securing  and  holding  our 
easily  accessible  markets,  every  pos- 
sible  consideration  must  be  given 
to  quality,  grading,  packaging,  ad' 
vertising,  and,  in  general,  to  all  the 
details  of  successful  production  and 
merchandising. 

Great  advancement  is  being 
made  through  educational  and 
legislative  activities,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  more  rapid  de' 
velopment  in  the  future.  In  this 
development  it  is  fortunate  that 
soil  conservation  is  being  empha' 
sized  because  most  of  us  have  not 
appreciated  the  enormous  wastage 
of  many  of  our  soils.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  note  that  sound 
soil  management  has  been  prac' 
ticed  on  thousands  of  farms  and 
that,  as  these  farms  become  more 
productive,  the  less  fertile  areas, 
which  are  subject  to  erosion,  will 
naturally  be  retired  from  intensive 
cultivation. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  too  far  in 
providing,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
rural  population,  the  best  and  most 
approved  educational  and  social 
facilities,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  apparent  even  in  the  urban  cen' 
ters  through  the  influx  of  young 
men  and  women  from  the  country 
districts. 
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Cooperative  Rural 
Electrification 

By  John  M.  Carmody,  Administrator, 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 


For  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  agri- 
culture has, — due  to  the  limited  mobility  of  steam  power, — lagged 
behind  manufacturing  on  its  mechanical  side.  This  handicap  is  now 
being  wiped  out  at  an  amazing  rate  by  the  portability,  divisibility 
and  flexibility  of  electrical  power  energy  made  available  through 
governmental  cooperation  in  ways  described  in  R.  E.  Administrator 
Carmody's  lively  article. 


John  McGovern  is  72  and  his 
wife  is  69.  They  live  on  a farm 
up  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsyb 
vania.  They  are  members  of  the 
Claverack  Cooperative  Association, 
which  has  built  and  is  just  starting 
to  operate  rural  power  lines  built 
with  a loan  from  the  Federal  Ru' 
ral  Electrification  Administration. 
About  8 o’clock  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1937,  the  project  superintendent 
came  to  their  house  to  turn  on 
their  electricity  for  the  first  time. 

When  the  work  was  complete 
and  the  current  ready,  Mrs.  Me- 
Govern  turned  the  lights  on  in  the 
house  and  in  the  barn  and  the  yard 
light  too,  and  then  she  turned  to 
the  superintendent  and  said: 

“Here  John  and  I are  about  at 
our  end  and  life  is  just  beginning,” 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 

Such  scenes  have  been  too  rare 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past,  but 
they  will  be  common  in  the  future. 
Already  REA  has  lent  about  l/i 
million  dollars  for  Pennsylvania  co- 


operatives, and  they  are  using  the 
money  to  build  more  than  2000 
miles  of  power  lines.  These  new 
lines  will  make  electricity  available 
for  the  first  time  to  8400  Pennsyl- 
vania farms,  rural  schools,  churches, 
and  country  stores.  That  means 
more  than  40,000  men,  women  and 
children. 

But  statistics  can  never  give  the 
whole  picture  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. We  are  entering  the  Power 
Age.  Already  electricity  has  com- 
pletely transformed  urban  life.  We 
don’t  realize  that  until  suddenly  we 
find  ourselves  temporarily  deprived 
of  electric  power,  as  happened  to 
the  bustling  millions  of  New  York 
not  so  long  ago.  A third  of  our 
population  have  been  deprived  of 
electricity,  shut  out  of  the  Power 
Age,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
That  third,  our  rural  population, 
can  derive  even  greater  benefits 
from  electricity  than  can  our  city 
people. 

Electricity  on  the  farm  means 
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much  more  than  just  a nice  light 
to  read  by.  It  means  new  living 
standards  for  the  individual  farm 
families,  new  community  life  and 
spirit,  and  a completely  new  and 
revolutionary  agricultural  economy. 

A few  illustrations  from  the 
Claverack  cooperative  make  this 
clear.  Bradford  County  is  largely 
rural.  Its  farms  produce  milk,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  small  grains,  and  hay, 
for  the  most  part.  A large  part  of 
the  milk  is  sold  on  the  New  York 
market.  In  order  to  reach  the  me- 
tropolis fresh  and  good,  the  milk 
must  be  cooled  quickly  and  be 
stored  at  a low  temperature  until 
shipment.  Farm  ice  ponds  are  un- 
dependable; a mild  winter  means 
inconvenient  and  surprisingly  ex- 
pensive purchases  of  ice  from  the 
nearest  commercial  producer.  With 
electric  power  the  farmer  always 
has  dependable  refrigeration,  and 
at  considerably  lower  cost. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story, 
by  any  means.  Electricity  provides 
much  better  refrigeration — quicker, 
cooler,  more  constant  and  lower 
temperature  than  does  ice.  Elec- 
trically cooled  milk  reaches  the 
market  with  a lower  bacteria  count. 
Losses  from  spoilage  are  decreased 
to  almost  nothing.  The  milk  brings 
premium  prices.  In  milk  cooling, 
electricity  reduces  expenses  and 
adds  income.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
farmer  who  depends  upon  ice  can- 
not compete,  any  more  than  a 
newspaper  publisher  these  days  can 


afford  to  use  a flat  press.  The  final 
and  probably  best  result  is  that 
New  York  children  get  better  milk. 
The  most  recent  report  from  Brad- 
ford County  indicates  the  installa- 
tion of  500  milk  coolers  within  a 
year.  This  report  is  probably  opti- 
mistic, but  the  number  actually  put 
in  use  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
large. 

Electricity  for  milking  means  less 
danger  of  contaminating  the  milk, 
much  less  labor,  and  much  less 
time.  On  a large  dairy  farm  re- 
cently electrified  near  Washington, 
the  farmer  and  his  boys  still  have 
to  get  up  at  6 o’clock  for  the  milk- 
ing, but  before  electricity  they 
rolled  out  about  4. 

Plenty  of  drinking  water  pro- 
vided through  electricity — available 
to  the  cows  at  all  times  means  a 
larger  production  of  milk  with  no 
decrease  in  quality.  Of  course, 
running  water  promotes  much 
greater  sanitation.  Several  Brad- 
ford County  farmers  have  even 
installed  radios  in  their  dairy  barns. 
They  claim  they  get  more  milk 
when  the  cows  hear  soft  music. 
Strangely  enough,  there  seems  to 
be  some  scientific  basis  for  their 
claim. 

Another  large  group  of  Bradford 
County  farmers,  especially  above 
Wysox  and  Towanda,  raise  poul- 
try, also  largely  for  the  New  York 
market.  By  using  lights  in  the  lay- 
ing houses,  they  can  obtain  greater 
egg  production  during  the  short 
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days  of  the  winter,  when  eggs  are 
highest.  Electric  brooders  will 
bring  a larger  proportion  of  their 
chicks  to  maturity,  with  much  less 
care  and  attention  required,  and 
ultra-violet  lights  will  keep  the 
flocks  free  of  disease  in  large  meas- 
ure. Eggs  which  are  cooled  quickly 
grade  up  better  and  bring  more 
money.  There  are  some  very  prom- 
ising experiments  in  air-condition- 
ing poultry  houses,  especially  in 
providing  a little  heat  during  the 
bitter  cold  nights  which  come  to 
the  Pennsylvania  hills  in  the  win- 
ter time. 

Examples  of  how  electricity  is 
transforming  the  processes  of  farm- 
ing could  be  given  almost  without 
number.  There  are  more  than  200 
recognised  applications  of  electric- 
ity on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm 
home.  But  they  are,  after  all,  only 
the  immediate  benefits  which  elec- 
tricity brings.  They  are  the  tangi- 
ble things.  The  other  and  intangible 
benefits  may  be  even  greater  in  the 
long  run. 

Rural  electrification  promises  to 
complete  the  social  integration  of 
the  farming  community,  especially 
when  developed  cooperatively.  The 
possibility  of  community  motion 
pictures,  household  fighting  for 
pleasant  social  evenings  with  your 
friends,  joint  operation  of  refrig- 


eration facilities  for  the  produce  of 
a township,  the  automatic  qualities 
of  electric  ranges,  requiring  abso- 
lutely no  watching  or  care  during 
oven-cooking  of  entire  meals  and 
permitting  the  housewife  to  spend 
her  time  with  the  parent-teacher 
association,  for  example — all  these 
make  for  closer  social  ties  and  a 
better  community. 

Rural  electrification  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a matter  of  commun- 
ity concern.  The  individual  farmer 
who  gets  electric  service  derives 
great  benefits,  of  course.  In  many 
cases  he  increases  his  net  cash  in- 
come. But  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity as  a whole  are  much 
greater,  in  the  long  run,  if  every 
farmer  has  electricity  available  to 
him  on  terms  he  can  afford. 

Under  the  old  system  extensions 
of  rural  fines  were — and  are  still 
being — made  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual bargaining,  with  each  indi- 
vidual farmer  seeking  service  sep- 
arately from  a private  utility.  But 
when  a community  as  a whole  de- 
mands and  receives  electric  service 
a new  situation  develops.  Each 
farmer  so  served  gets  a better  deal, 
and  a great  many  more  farmers 
can  have  the  benefits  heretofore 
available  only  to  a few.  There  re- 
turns something  of  that  equality 
of  opportunity  upon  which  the 
Nation  is  founded. 
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The  Other  Half 
of  the  Farm  Problem 

By  Louis  H.  Bean,  Economic  Advisor, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration* 


It  is  typical  of  this  highly  commercialized  age  that  prevalent  pro- 
posals for  agricultural  development,  no  less  than  for  "farm  relief," 
should  address  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  side  of  farm  income 
rather  than  of  farm  outgo.  This  article  comes,  therefore,  as  a wel- 
come attempt  to  correct  this  distortion  by  restoring  agriculture  to 
its  rightful  balance  in  the  larger  inclusive  industrial  system. 


During  the  past  five  years  farm- 
ers  and  farm  leaders  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  that  part 
of  the  farm  problem  which  farmers 
themselves  could  do  something 
about,  namely,  the  volume  of  farm 
production  and  farm  prices.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction.  During  the  next  five 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  for  farm- 
ers to  concern  themselves  as  well 
with  the  other  half  of  the  farm 
problem;  namely,  the  volume  of  in- 
dustrial production  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  consumers.  The 
success  of  the  ever-normal  granary 
farm  program,  the  ability  to  attain 
parity  prices  and  parity  income, 
the  general  raising  of  the  farmer’s 
standard  of  living — all  depend  fully 
as  much  on  what  business  men  do 
with  industrial  production  as  on 
what  farmers  do  with  their  produc- 
tion, marketings  and  reserves. 

One  of  the  simplest  illustrations 
which  you  may  already  have  had 
called  to  your  attention  is  the  very 


close  correspondence  between  the 
ups  and  downs  in  farm  income  and 
the  ups  and  downs  in  factory  pay- 
rolls. In  the  predepression  years, 
1924-1929,  both  the  gross  income 
from  farm  productions  and  the  an- 
nual factory  payrolls  amounted  to 
11  to  12  billion  dollars.  In  1932 
both  had  fallen  to  about  ? billion 
dollars.  These  figures  do  not  mean 
that  the  money  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers  controls  the  money 
income  of  the  factory  workers  who 
constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the 
city  working  population,  but  they 
do  illustrate  how  farmers  and  city 
people  are  so  interdependent  that 
they  have  a common  interest  in 
conditions  that  make  for  general 
prosperity. 

During  the  course  of  recovery, 
particularly  after  the  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936,  there  were  many 
city  people  who  failed  to  see  this 
basic  interdependence  and  saw  only 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  food 


♦Selected  portions  from  an  address  at  a meeting  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  January  28,  1938. 
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Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Dep  t of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Preventable  ravages  of  soil 


erosion  in  Pennsylva nia . 


Contour  cultivation  to  reduce  soil  erosion  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Other  Half  of  the  Farm  Problem 


prices  increased  the  city  worker's 
food  bill. 

They  did  not  realize  that  as 
farm  prices  recovered  from  the 
very  low  levels  of  1932,  they  gave 
the  rural  population  a purchasing 
power  which  meant  immediate 
employment  opportunities  in  fac- 
tories, which  contributed  40  per- 
cent to  the  increase  in  factory  em- 
ployment in  1933  and  about  25 
percent  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936. 

In  1929  the  average  employed 
industrial  worker  earned  about 
$1400.  Of  this  total  he  paid  out 
about  $490  for  food,  leaving  about 
$910  for  other  living  costs.  In  1933 
the  average  employed  industrial 
worker  earned  about  $1020,  and 
his  food  bill,  for  the  1929  quanti- 
ties per  capita,  was  reduced  to 
about  $310,  leaving  about  $710 
for  other  expenditures.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1937,  a great 
many  more  were  employed  than 
in  1933  and  their  average  earnings 
were  about  $1290.  The  food  bill 
had  advanced  to  about  $400,  an 
increase  of  nearly  30  percent  above 
the  low  costs  of  1933. 

It  was  this  percentage  increase 
that  received  most  attention  and 
not  the  fact  that  food  costs  in 
1937,  even  with  the  advance  in 
prices,  took  a smaller  share  of  the 
average  employed  worker’s  earn- 
ings than  in  1929.  In  1929  a typi- 
cal food  budget  required  35  per- 
cent of  annual  earnings,  in  1927 
only  30  percent,  and  after  paying 


for  the  food  bill  the  average  em- 
ployed worker  in  1937  had  nearly 
as  much  money  left  for  other  liv- 
ing costs  as  he  had  in  1929.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  in 
1937  both  food  prices  and  nonfood 
living  costs  were  lower  than  in 
1929,  the  average  employed  worker 
in  1937  really  had  a larger  pur- 
chasing power  in  terms  of  goods 
and  services  than  in  1929.  The  real 
difficulty  was  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  part  of  1937  we  still  had 
over  6 to  7 million  people  unem- 
ployed and  on  relief.  These  millions 
needed  jobs  a hundred  times  more 
than  they  needed  cheap  food. 

Just  as  business  men  and  labor 
stand  to  gain  from  a more  regular 
annual  farm  production,  a more 
even  flow  of  farm  products  to 
market,  more  stable  farm  prices, 
and  a higher  level  of  farm  pur- 
chasing power,  so  farmers  are  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  course  of 
industrial  production.  During  the 
past  nine  months  a substantial  part 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
recovery  has  been  lost  as  industrial 
production  fell  off  about  one-third. 
This  has  again  lowered  agricultural 
prices  more  than  they  would  natu- 
rally have  gone  due  to  the  larger 
1937  crops.  It  has  again  increased 
unemployment;  it  has  placed  a great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress 
toward  parity  income,  parity  prices, 
increased  domestic  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  increased  living 
standards  on  farms  and  in  cities. 
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By  the  spring  of  1937  industrial 
activity  was  nearly  at  the  1929 
level.  Even  then  it  should  have 
been  33%  greater  to  absorb  the 
unemployment  that  existed  at  that 
time.  Now  after  a fairly  sharp  de- 
cline in  industrial  production,  we 
need  fully  100%  more  industrial 
activity  than  we  have  if  unemploy- 
ment is  to  disappear  and  farm 
prices  and  farm  incomes  restored. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  farm 
income  situation  as  a whole  is  in 
relation  to  the  national  income.  Be- 
fore the  War,  farm  income  consti- 
tuted about  16  to  17%  of  the 
national  income.  After  the  War, 
due  to  the  smaller  proportion  that 
the  farm  population  represented  in 
the  total  and  due  to  the  loss  of 
foreign  markets  and  increased  pro- 
duction costs,  farm  income  consti- 
tuted only  10  to  12%  of  the  total 
national  income.  It  then  fell  to  5 to 
6%  in  1932  and  in  1937  amounted 
to  10%.  On  a per  capita  basis  and 
in  line  with  past  experience,  this 
figure  ought  now  to  be  more  near- 
ly 13%.  There  are  of  course  those 
who  argue  that  25%  of  the  popu- 
lation ought  to  have  much  more 
than  13%  of  the  national  income. 

More  industrial  production  is 
also  the  essential  supplement  to  the 
farmers’  efforts  to  obtain  parity  in- 
come or  their  fair  per  capita  share 
of  the  national  income.  There  are 
four  broad  sources  of  further  prog- 
ress toward  parity  income  to  make 
up  the  present  deficit  of  $1,500,- 


000,000.  One  of  these.  Congres- 
sional appropriation,  in  addition  to 
the  present  appropriation  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  we  do  not  need  to 
discuss,  for  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections are  well  known.  Another 
is  a restoration  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets particularly  for  wheat,  pork 
products  and  cotton.  There  are 
enormous  difficulties  here  which 
depend  more  on  what  foreign  coun- 
tries do  in  the  way  of  their  produc- 
tion and  trade  policies  than  on  what 
we  do. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the 
farm  problem  frequently  referred 
to  as  a way  of  increasing  farm  in- 
come, and  that  is  increased  domes- 
tic consumption  especially  among 
the  low  income  groups.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  incomes  are  increased, 
more  would  be  spent  for  automo- 
biles and  little  more  for  food. 
While  this  may  be  true  for  the 
large  income  families,  it  does  not 
hold  for  those  of  low  income.  Fam- 
ilies with  incomes  between  $3000 
and  $7500  would  spend  only  $3 
more  for  food  for  every  increase 
of  $100  in  their  annual  income,  but 
families  with  incomes  under  $1500 
yearly  would  probably  spend  be- 
tween $20  and  $40  for  food  out  of 
an  addition  of  $100  to  their  in- 
come. This  greater  increase  in  food 
expenditures  among  the  low  in- 
come groups  is  highly  important  to 
farmers  because  about  60%  of  the 
many  thousands  of  families  sur- 
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veyed  were  in  this  class.  According 
to  these  studies,  an  increase  of  $ 1 00 
in  the  incomes  of  families  having 
only  $450  to  $850  per  year  would 
add  about  $40  in  the  way  of  ex- 
penditures for  food;  and  an  in- 
crease of  $100  in  the  incomes  of 
those  families  having  an  annual 
income  of  $850  to  $1250  would 
add  $25  to  $30  in  food  expendi- 
tures. 

Doubling  our  present  wealth  and 
production  so  as  to  do  away  with 
unemployment  and  raise  farm  and 
city  living  standards  would  call  for 
a great  deal  of  cooperative  effort. 
We  would  need  to  make  even 
greater  progress  in  balancing  pro- 
duction as  between  the  different 
branches  and  regions  of  agriculture 
than  has  been  done  under  the  agri- 
cultural programs  so  far.  We  would 
need  to  aim  at  more  stable  propor- 


tions between  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  we  would  need  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry. 

Farmers  and  farm  leaders  have 
in  recent  years  learned  something 
of  the  difficult  problems  implied  in 
the  simple  phrase  “balancing  pro- 
duction as  between  the  different 
branches  and  regions  of  agricul- 
ture.” They  have  made  a beginning 
with  one  phase  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomic democracy  represented  by 
the  activities  of  county  and  state 
conservation  committees.  Much, 
however,  remains  yet  to  be  learned 
in  the  art  of  using  the  new  powers 
granted  to  agriculture  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  that  they  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all  groups  in 
agriculture — -owners,  tenants  and 
laborers — and  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  as  a whole. 


“There  are  many  simple  and  practical  things  which  farmers  could  do,  and  are 
doing,  to  reduce  their  erosion  losses.  In  the  first  place,  the  good  farmer,  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  fits  his  farming  to  soil  conditions.  He  leaves  the  steepest  and 
poorest  land  in  forest  trees,  land  somewhat  less  steep  will  probably  be  in  pasture 
or  long  standing  hay  sods,  such  as  alfalfa,  while  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tilled 
crops  and  grain  are  confined  to  the  more  gently  rolling  and  more  fertile  areas 
which  are  easier  and  more  profitable  to  farm  and  where  erosion  is  less  severe  and 
more  easily  controlled  . . . Immediate  returns  from  reforestation  may  be  small  but 
the  values  of  the  farm  will  be  enhanced  and  the  land  put  to  its  best  use.” — Reduc- 
ing Soil  Erosion  Losses  on  Pennsylvania  Farms,  by  J.  B.  R.  Dic\ey  and  Fran\  C. 
Bamer. 
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Conference 

Notes 


Interdepartmental  Conference  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Agencies 
on  Air  Photography 

Held  in  Harrisburg,  March  3, 

1938. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  and  the 
chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  For- 
ests  and  Waters  Bogardus,  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
an  interdepartmental  conference 
was  held  at  which  proposals  were 
considered  for  State  participation 
in  the  air  mapping  program  now 
being  conducted  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Federal  government.  Among 
the  interested  State  agencies  taking 
part  in  the  conference  were  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
(Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geo- 
logic Survey),  Game  Commission, 
Fish  Commission,  State  Planning 
Board,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
(School  of  Agriculture),  and  the 
State  Department  of  Highways.  As 
a result  of  this  conference  it  has 
become  apparent  that  many  State 
agencies  are  interested  in  securing 
air  photographs  of  Pennsylvania  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  de- 
partmental operations.  It  was  also 
recognized  that  air  photographs 
would  be  of  great  value  for  local 
planning  and  zoning  operations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  for  providing  a valuable 
source  of  information  for  local  tax 
purposes.  In  spite  of  this  wide- 
spread interest  in  air  mapping, 
Pennsylvania’s  participation  in  this 


joint  program,  which  would  permit 
state-wide  coverage,  is  still  doubt- 
ful due  to  budgetary  limitations. 

American  Society  of 
Photogrammetry 

Fourth  annual  meeting  and  exhi- 
bition held  in  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  Building,  Wash- 
ington, January  24  and  25,  1938. 

In  addition  to  papers  on  Meth- 
ods of  Estimating  Time  Required 
on  Aerial  Photographic  Projects, 
Topographic  Mapping  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  with  the  Multiplex 
Aero  Projector,  Factors  Affecting 
the  Cost  of  Stereoscopic  Contour 
Mapping,  Specification  for  Topo- 
graphic Mapping  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Tennessee  Valley  Experi- 
ence, Photogrammetry  in  Modern 
Surveying  Instruction,  Rationaliza- 
tion of  Basic  Photogrammetry  there 
was  displayed  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy  an  impressive  exhibit 
contributed  by  a wide  range  of 
governmental  agencies,  among  them 
the  following:  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration;  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  Geological  Sur- 
vey; Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
Hydrographic  Office,  United  States 
Navy;  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 
Canada;  commercial  aerial  photo- 
graphic firms.  The  fact  that  so 
impressive  a showing  has  been 
achieved  in  so  short  a period  as 
four  years  gives  proof  of  the  rapid 
pace  of  progress  in  a field  which  in 
time  must  become  a chief  source  of 
planning  and  development  data  on 
land-use  and  cultural  data. 
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Council  of  Municipal 
Planning  Boards 

Meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the 
West  Orange  Planning  Board, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  January  11, 
1938. 

A Council  of  Municipal  Plan- 
ning  Boards  has  been  organized  for 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Osborne  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  to  act  as  chairman  until 
the  next  conference.  The  agenda 
for  the  next  conference  cover:  “lo- 
cation of  a state  highway;  deficien- 
cies in  present  zoning  and  planning 
legislation;  possibilities  of  clearing 
planning  information  through  the 
Council  to  the  several  member 
boards;  and  also,  possible  means  of 
assisting  in  establishment  of  plan- 
ning boards  in  neighboring  com- 
munities.” 


Calendar 

April  19-21. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

Greater  New  York  Safety  Council.  Annual 
convention.  (Hotel  Astor.) 

April  24-28. — New  Orleans,  La. 

American  Water  Works  Association.  Annual 
convention.  (Roosevelt  Hotel.) 

April  26-29.— Washington,  D.  C. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Sec.,  D.  A.  Skinner,  1615  H 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  10-14. — Chicago,  III. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association.  Annual 
convention.  (Congress  Hotel.)  M’ng.  Dir., 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  60  Batterymarch  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

May  11-14. — Norris  Park,  Tenn. 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks.  Exec. 
Sec.,  Miss  Harlean  James,  901  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  23-29. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association  Annual 
conference.  Director,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  850 

E.  58th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

May  23-29. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Annual 
conference.  Gen.  Sec’y.,  Howard  R.  Knight, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  31-June  4. — Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Building  Officials’  Conference.  Annual  con* 
vention.  (Hotel  Statler.)  Sec.-Treas.,  William 

F.  Hurd,  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind. 


Warren  Van  Dyke 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  suffered  the  loss  of  a valuable  mem- 
ber in  the  death  of  Secretary  of  Highways,  Warren  Van  Dyke,  who  died 
March  30  after  an  illness  dating  from  last  December  when  he  was  stricken 
shortly  after  the  dedication  of  an  improvement  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  at 
Chambersburg.  Secretary  Van  Dyke  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  shortly  after  becoming  a member  of  the  Governor’s  cabinet. 
His  appointment  in  193?  by  Governor  Earle  as  Secretary  of  Highways  marked 
the  climax  of  a long  life  in  public  service,  starting  modestly  in  a small  Carbon 
County  town  of  Weatherly  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and,  unable 
to  enter  college,  went  out  to  earn  his  way. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke's  outstanding  liberalism  was  coupled  with  high  sagacity  and 
a strong  sense  of  public  service.  This  combination  of  qualities  made  bim  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  upon  which  he  served 
as  an  active  and  useful  member  for  more  than  three  years.  His  loss  is  a source 
of  deep  and  sincere  regret  to  our  Board  and  to  all  members  of  its  staff. 
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Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity 


Harrisburg.  — A determined 
State  crusade  against  law-breaking 
motorists  has  brought  a 28%  drop 
in  automobile  fatalities  for  January 
1938  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  1937. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  the  50 
mile  speed  limit  with  its  accom- 
panying drastic  penalties  is  said 
by  State  officials  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  reduction 
in  auto  deaths. 

PHILADELPHIA.  — United  States 
Housing  Authority  announces  the 
occupancy  of  a $1,030,000  low 
rental  housing  project,  — “Carl 
Mackley  Houses,”  — to  consist  of 
284  living  units  arranged  in  three 
story  apartments.  The  project  was 
sponsored  by  the  Amalgamated 
Hosiery  Workers’  Union. 

HARRISBURG.  — Building  in  the 
Capital  City  more  than  tripled  for 
January  1938  over  January  1937. 

Last  year  a total  of  $97,975  in 
building  permits  was  issued,  while 
this  year  the  total  ran  to  $332,464. 

camp  hill. — A 41  acre  recrea- 
tional center  and  a sewage  treat- 
ment works  are  planned  by  the 
Borough  Council  as  WPA  projects. 


Most  of  the  land  for  the  park  has 
already  been  purchased  by  the 
Borough,  and  the  WPA’s  portion 
of  the  project  would  consist  in  the 
construction  of  an  athletic  field, 
tennis  courts,  field  house,  swimming 
pool,  roads,  parking  areas,  picnic 
areas  and  extensive  tree  planting. 

Estimated  to  cost  $60,000,  the 
sewage  treatment  works  will  bring 
Camp  Hill  into  line  with  a recent 
ruling  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  which  will  require  treatment 
of  all  sewage  discharge  into  the 
Susquehanna  via  the  State-owned 
outfall  sewer. 

Harrisburg. — In  a renewed  ef- 
fort to  beautify  the  State’s  roads, 
the  State  Highway  Department  is 
urging  roadside  businesses  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  construction 
and  placing  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs. 

HARRISBURG. — More  than  $22,- 
000,000  of  federal  funds  were 
spent  last  year  in  Pennsylvania  for 
soil  conservation,  agricultural  con- 
servation and  for  other  purposes 
beneficial  to  farmers,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports. 
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“YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE.”— United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1 937.  1497  pp. 

As  might  be  assumed  from  even  the 
most  superficial  review  of  the  varied 
and  far-reaching  activities  of  our  rap- 
idly growing  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  “Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture,” descriptive  of  these  activities  for 
the  past  year,  is  a bulky  volume  with 
an  amazing  variety  of  curious  and  use- 
ful information.  It  is  the  sort  of  book, 
running  to  a total  of  1497  pages,  which 
few  people  would  attempt  to  read 
through  systematically.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  an 
ordinary  handbook  or  practice  manual. 
It  is,  rather,  the  sort  of  book  which  the 
traditional  farmer  would  want  to  open 
up  on  a winter  night  by  his  fireside  to 
read  snatches  here  and  there.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
the  introductory  section  reviewing  not 
only  the  past  year  in  agriculture  but 
also  setting  the  historical  background 
for  the  policies  and  practices  which 
have  taken  shape  and  gathered  force 
during  the  past  year.  This  introductory 
description  starts  out  with  a considera- 
tion of  the  farmers’  current  economic 
position,  not  only  in  terms  of  money 
income  and  outgo,  but  also  of  exchange 
value  of  farm  products.  It  relates  the 
consequences  of  this  income  to  the 
general  consumer  and  proceeds  from  a 
consideration  of  its  adequacies  and  in- 
adequacies to  a treatment  of  our  na- 
tional agricultural  policy.  In  tracing  the 
evolutionary  trend  of  our  national  farm 
policy  the  report  brings  out  quite  ef- 
fectively the  critical  change  in  our  eco- 
nomic structure  which  has  transpired 
since  the  Morrell  Act  of  1862  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  our  land- 
grant  colleges  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  to  our  apparent  reversal 
of  attitude  in  the  AAA  and  proposals 


for  a leveled  granary  and  farm  parity. 

“R.  F.  D.” — Charles  Allen  Smart, 
W.  W.  Norton  & Co.,  New  T or\, 
1938.  3 14  pp. 

While  this  is  not  the  log  book  of  a 
simon-pure  farmer,  it  serves  well  to 
focus  the  reader’s  thinking  on  two  ma- 
jor aspects  of  the  agrarian  problem:  (a) 
that  there  is  a bona  fide  farmer  type 
unhappily  fast  becoming  extinct,  and 
(b)  that  agriculture  will  need  to  carry 
on  by  recruiting  from  non-farm  sources 
or  yield  to  a new  pattern  of  produc- 
tion. Whether  this  new  pattern  of  farm 
management  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  specialization  in  the  production  of 
major  raw  materials  by  resort  to  busi- 
ness methods  or  by  resort  to  socializa- 
tion the  author  is  reluctant  to  state 
dogmatically.  If  a new  source  of  per- 
sonnel needs  to  be  sought,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  author’s  dic- 
tum that  “The  quality  of  a farm  is 
measured  accurately  and  beyond  appeal 
by  the  quality  of  the  farmer."  From  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture  as  a business 
the  author  makes  four  cardinal  points: 

(1)  That  the  land  must  be  conserved. 

(2)  Buy  as  little  as  possible.  . . using  is 
much  easier  and  more  natural  than  sell' 
ing;  also,  much  safer." 

(3)  Sell  as  little  as  possible.  "...  push  the 
product  along  towards  use  as  far  as  you 
reasonably  can,  on  your  own  place." 

(4)  Take  part  in  Cooperative  buying  and  sell' 
ing  as  a corrective.  “.  . . for  the  small- 
ness  and  isolation  of  the  economic  unit, 
and  of  extending  the  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction  and  use,  as  opposed  to  buying, 
selling,  and  profit,  beyond  the  line-fences 
of  the  farm." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  last  pre- 
scription, as  well  as  from  a number  of 
highly  quotable  passages,  that  the 
author  senses  an  irreconciliable  conflict 
between  farming  as  a “way  of  life” 
and  agriculture  as  a mode  of  business 
enterprise. 


“Blessed  be  agriculture!  If  one  does  not  have  too  much  of  it.” — Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 
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CURRENT  PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY 

Pennsylvania  Farmer* 

March  12,  1938 

“The  Combine  in  Pennsylvania”  — full 
page  spread  opposite  p.  17. 

Interesting  and  instructive  pictorial  ex' 
hi  bit  of  varied  and  suitable  uses  of  harvest' 
ing  combines  in  various  parts  of  agricul' 
tural  Pennsylvania. 

American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  (News 

Letter) 

March  1938 

“The  Farmer  Assists  in  Determining  Proper 
Land-Use”  — P.  Hetherton,  Consultant, 
Washington  State  Planning  Council. 

An  adaptation  of  the  Virginia  method 
for  enlisting  farmer  cooperation  in  sup' 
plying  local  data  on  six  major  items  per' 
tinent  for  compiling  land'use  maps.  Out' 
standing  advantages:  (1)  getting  reasonably 
reliable  and  current  data;  (2)  having  farm' 
ers  in  convenient  groups  assist  in  public 
planning  instead  of  having  plan  handed 
to  them  ready'made. 

New  York  Times  (Sunday  Magazine  Section) 

March  13,  1938 

“Exiles  from  the  Dust  Bowl” — Douglas 
W.  Churchill,  p.  9. 

Self  'initiated  resettlement  of  desperate 
peoples  which,  lacking  comprehensive  plan' 
ning  and  guidance,  is  creating  “a  grave 
problem  for  California.” 

Nation's  Business 

March  1938 

“Ice  Plant  Holds  Hillsides — Beautifies  Ro,ad- 
sides” — Khyber  Forrester. 

Protection  of  eroded  or  eroding  slopes 
which  are  not  to  be  used  for  agriculture 
is  an  easy  matter  with  Mesembryanthemum, 
— better  known  as  “Ice  Plant,” — native  to 
South  Africa  and  California,  but  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Business  Week 

March  12,  1938 

“Frozen  Food  Booms  Higher.” 

Frozen  food  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
farmers’  prayers.  Its  proponents  say  it  can 
stabilize  all  food  prices,  do  away  with 
shortage  and  surpluses  and,  above  all,  as' 
sure  the  farmer  of  a regular  price  for  his 
produce. 

Life 

March  7.  1938 

“Government  Maps  United  States  Farms 
for  Crop'control  Bounties.” 

Six  striking  air  photographs,  picturing 
widely  diversified  types  of  farming  country, 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  nation-wide  survey  of  farm 
acreage  for  determining  crop  quotas. 

The  Commentator 

March  1938 

“Who  Says  Our  Farmers  Can’t  Cooper' 
ate?” — Frank  J.  Taylor. 

Nowhere,  it  seems,  are  farmer  coopera' 
tives  as  popular  as  in  California,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  nowhere  surely  have  they 
enjoyed  such  amazing  success.  “The  Cali' 
fornia  farmer  traded  his  rugged  individual' 
ism  for  economic  security  without  much 
fuss.”  Whether  farmers  in  other  sections 
are  willing  to  try  the  same  methods  for 
the  same  returns  is  a question  the  author 
asks,  but  does  not  answer. 
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